SELLING AND ADVERTISING 


MARKETING 
YOUR NEW 
PRODUCTS 


Seven special articles 
to help you achieve sales 
success for new products 


see “Shoptalk,” page 3, for details 
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“Does July-August 


S >, readership equal th 
Cs ole comer: 


% 


of other months?” 


*Dave McConnell, 
Vice President 


Rogers & Smith Advertising 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 





To solve a scheduling problem, Dave McConnell 
turned to McGraw-Hill Laboratory of Advertising READERSHIP SCORES OF REPEATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Performance and checked on summer readership. APPEARING IN JULY-AUGUST AND IN OTHER MONTHS 


é in POWER and FACTORY MANAGEMENT | ~ 
a a ee (in an GEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, January 1950—June 1952) 


In July and A st, readership of identical 
J y — t, . I 13] Advertisements 
advertisements was equal to or better than Appearing in All 
scores received during the other ten months Months of the Year me 


Except July-August 
of the year. 


“Our own findings bore this out,” reports Dave 
‘: ‘ . ‘ P The Same 13] Adver- 
McConnell. “An ad run in April received just as dames tegen 
good scores when repeated in July, and both the in July and August dota 


quality and quantity of the response it drew were 











about equal.” 
Studies such as this are a continuing project at 


McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a The study was based on Daniel Starch ratings of 131 
better understanding of how good advertising in pairs of identical advertisements run in two industrial 
. . ‘ » anles publications. Approximately 6,000 readers of the publi- 

good business magazines helps create more sales. y 
; ny Sap cations were interviewed. Each reader was conducted 
By concentrating your advertising in one or more Daoies 
. . through the publication page by page and asked about 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, you each advertisement. For your copy of this study or 
will receive maximum effective readership per ad- others covering summer readership or the use of repeat 


vertising dollar. ads, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


McGraw-Hill Publications @& 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








‘Team’, Aet- lee l(-)emelom’ feo] o| 
Want More Sales? 


Anybody who is anybody 
in ANY field who buys 
anything industrial, uses 
THOMAS REGISTER 
to locate 
sources of supply, and 
they use it more than 
70,000 Times a Day! 
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Prove it yourself—Call any number of purchasing 





= 


agents—4 out 5 will tell you they buy and use 








Thomas Register in their purchasing activities. 
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12,252 National Advertisers 
rT meoleolom t-ileo my: Veh 4-10 i t-1-J eal -1al tc 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1,N. Y. ANS — 
of FERN L 
aa, 


FORMS CLOSING — For Space Reservations: Write, Wire or Phone NOW! 





KEPT... USED: 


by your most profitable outlets: 
KEY dealer-contractors 
in 


(by leading wholesalers and 
manufacturers, too) 


“Who makes it?” “Where can we get it?” For the answers 
they turn to this, the field’s complete, authoritative Buyers’ 
Guide. And that’s been the case each year since 1934. 


Want proof? In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 94% 
report they keep this Directory throughout the year, 82% refer 
to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, 88% regard 
the Directory as useful to them. 


All of which spells OPPORTUNITY for you! Take advantage 
of this all-important issue with its bonus attractions (see below). 
Regular space rates apply. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. 
Parade your entire line, tell your full story to those who count, 
those who mean the most to you in this field. Closing date, 
December 20. 


Normal editorial content of a 
regular issue assures immedi- 
ate cover-to-cover attention. 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each, 


PLUS A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION 


previewing the International Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia. Con- 
tents: a listing of all exhibitors and their prod- 
ucts, a guide to the displays, complete programs 
of the meetings. 


Names and addresses of all 
these manufacturers. 


a of oft pena ess: es All products advertised in this issue are 
: i ost a classified and listed. This guides read- 
padi nas ers to the ad pages where they'll find 
more information on whet they seek. @ SYMBOLS OF 

WANTEDNESS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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shop talk... 


s “The most important factor in 
1959’s industrial advertising picture 
will be new products. As a result of 
the late unlamented recession, com- 
pany after company has rushed re- 
search and development activities. 
Not only have they come up with 
improvements for their old prod- 
ucts, but many will introduce com- 
pletely new lines during 1959.” 

You may recall that paragraph 
from the special September IM re- 
port, “Where Do We Go from 
Here?” We have used it as a guide 
in planning this issue. 

Since new products are destined 
to be the cornerstone of next year’s 
industrial marketing activities, we 
have assembled a collection of im- 
portant articles on the subject. Even 
if you aren’t faced with the problem 
of marketing a new product, you'll 
find a lot of valuable reference ma- 
terial in these articles: 


© How to combat new product mor- 
tality . . It’s sad, but true, that only 
one new product in five will actual- 
ly survive once put face-to-face 
with competition. Adequate market 
research can boost the odds for your 
new product. Here are three inter- 
esting case histories showing how 
research helped eliminate faulty 
marketing decisions. (page 41) 


© You have to BUILD markets for 
your new products . . Seldom is 
there a “ready-made” market for 
any new product. No one knows this 
better than Fiberglas. This article 
tells the company’s experience in 
launching three new products. Of 
particular interest to IM readers is a 
useful new product/market evalua- 
tion checklist included with the 
article. (page 44) 


© Why it takes effective plans and 
merchandising for new product suc- 
cess . . Here’s a case history telling 
how Stromberg-Carlson developed 
industrial markets for a signalling 


system. Any industrial marketer 
can pick up valuable tips from this 
company’s experiences. (page 49) 


e A basic guide to legal problems 
in marketing new products . . This 
eleventh in the “IM Encyclopedia of 
Marketing” series provides valuable 
reference material that you'll want 
to read and file. Of special interest 
is information on patents, copyrights 
and trademarks. (page 69) 


® You have to blueprint your new 
product publicity . . Publicity al- 
ways plays an important role in the 
introduction of a new _ industrial 
product. Here’s a basic guide to use 
in planning your new product pub- 
licity program. (page 156) 


® Marketing’s new product respon- 
sibilities . . Just a page long, this 
article quickly outlines the five basic 
responsibilities of the marketing de- 
partment in new product introduc- 
tion — but it can well prove to be a 
valuable idea-stimulator for you. 
(page 170) 


@ Introducing a new product to dis- 
tributors in two weeks . . Here’s an- 
other case history with ideas you 
may want to adapt to help introduce 
your next new product. It involves 
a complicated product and the al- 
ways complicated problem of edu- 
cating distributors. But the use of 
an ingenious easel board presenta- 
tion turned the trick. (page 172) 


Of course, there are lots of other 
important features in this issue. In 
particular, you won’t want to miss 
“A profile of today’s industrial 
salesman,” starting on page 58. 
Here’s up-to-date information on 
the cost of the average salesman’s 
call, how much industrial salesmen 
make, how expenses are handled, 
automobile allowances, etc. 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 





.. . the only publication 
serving this multi-million 
dollar market! 


Grinding and Finishing provides a direct-line 
of communication with the abrasive industry. 
It is read as the authority for abrasive processes 
in the metalworking industry by production 
men, superintendents, supervisors, automation 
specialists, master machinists and maintenance 
men ... with authority to buy or influence 
the buying of abrasives and equipment. 


@ OVER 32,500 TOTAL MONTHLY DIS- 
TRIBUTION 

@ VERTICAL PENETRATION FOR THAT 
SEGMENT OF THE METALWORKING 
MARKET INTERESTED PRIMARILY IN 
ABRASIVE METALWORKING OPER- 
ATION 

@ BPA VERIFIED CIRCULATION TO 
MORE THAN 22,754 MANUFACTUR- 
ING PLANTS 

@ OVER 95° COVERAGE OF ALL BUY- 
ING INFLUENCES IN THE GRINDING 
AND FINISHING MARKET FROM EX- 
ECUTIVES TO MACHINE OPERATORS 
(PASS ALONG CIRCULATION) 

@ TOP EDITORIAL TREATMENT—BRIEF, 
EASY READING, HIGH VISIBILITY 

@ 7 x 10 STANDARD FORMAT- 

@ LOW COST PER THOUSAND CIRCU- 
LATION 

@ OVER 98% PERSONALIZED MAILING 
LIST 

Get all the facts... 

write today for your G & F data file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
1898 
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How to combat new product mortality . . 
It's important to know well enough in advance whether or not t 


1 seemingly promising market. The author tells how three companies 
undertook thorough research before 
Karl H. Tietjen 


plans, then 


new proauct 
the marketplace—with profitable results. 
You have to BUILD markets for your new products . . 

Markets don't always come ready-made. For Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
lifferent new product promotions were highly successful . . after 
A New Product/Market Evaluation 

Edward J. Detgen 


three 
the mpany built its markets. 


checklist is included. 


Why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new 
product success we Sa ee 
Product ideas don't always come from within. Once you get one, it’s 
t you do with it marketing-wise that governs its acceptance. This 
short wave signalling system came from an outsider, but Stromberg- 
i and market it successfully t 


Betty Aulenbach 


Yarlson had the know-how to develor 


industry. 


Getting the maximum from a case history ..... 


Most companies have access to successful case histories; but they 


best advantage? Scott Paper had nine uses for one 
Burt B. Roens 


1lways use them to 


case history alone. 


What should you say the next time they want to cut 
your budget? ..... ee Ae 


Maybe it’s the adman’s own fault when he finds his budget slashed tc 
use next time management de- 


Marshall C. Lewis 


ribbons. Here’s a possible answer tc 


cides a budget cut may be in order. 


A profile of today’s industrial salesman ... . 
A comprehensive survey of 3,000 industrial executives produces an- 
swers to questions every sales manager wants to know about the indus- 
trial salesman: How much is he paid? How is he paid? Has the cost 

per call gone up? Bonus? Car allowance? This answers the gamut of 


questions for you 


Victor’s off-beat ads keep ’em interested ............++- 
This relatively small chemical manufacturer gains maximum attention 
as it keeps competitors and customers wondering: What new and un- 
usual technique will they use next in their business paper advertising? 

Bud Reese 


State park proves ‘‘ideal’’ for December sales meeting ... . 
Century Electric cut costs in half, found manifold advantages by stag- 
Jack A. Bain 


ing its annual sales meeting in a rustic state park. 


A basic guide to legal problems in new products .......... 
A lawyer who knows his patents, trademarks and copyrights gives us 
the eleventh in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing” series. John W. Bohlen 

How to sell a half-ton product door to door ......... 132 

General Electric would have liked to send out salesmen with sample 


kits, but the product weighed half a ton. Solution: a traveling ‘Voltage 


Van.’ 


Do you really need another sales incentive program? ..... 143 
A sales manager answers the question, “Is the hardy perennial sales 
contest worth the expense?,” and also includes an eight-point check- 


list. William S. Smith 





CONTENTS 
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you handle white space properly? .............+.--+- 
A typography expert shows you how to use space around and be- 
tween type. Written in layman’s language, this article discusses line, 


word and letterspacing. A. Raymond Hopper 


You have to blueprint your new product publicity ........ 
The author breaks publicity planning into three phases. He also dis- 
cusses timing your publicity in relation to advertising. Virgil A. Lynch 


Using package redesign to sell ............2-0ee0e00. 
Here's how Centralab surveyed 230 distributors to come up with a 
new package for its radio-tv parts, and upped sales 154%. Frank Apple 


Technical readers want more technical information ....... . 
Reader interest scores on Raytheon’s advertising for transistors aver- 
aged 53% over a full year, proving engineers are more interested in 
facts than fantasy. Charles W. Martel 


Marketing’s new product responsibilities .............. 
BBDO's top man charts the course ahead, points out marketing’s five 
duties. Charles H. Brower 


Introducing a new product to distributors in two weeks ... . 
This article tells how Boston Gear Works quickly introduced a new 
product to its nationwide distributors, thanks to an ingenious easel 
board presentation. W. R. Kunkel 


Univac takes over a tough analysis task ............... 
An electronic computor supplies Westinghouse with 50 monthly, quar- 
terly and annual reports quickly for timely sales analysis. 

C..W. McMullen 


What teachers look for in business sponsored materials ... . 
Our secondary schools make good use of company literature and films 
to show students. A teacher tells what is usable and discusses the 
proper balance of advertising and educational matter. 

Robert J. G. Barlow 


Here’s how the recession aided an ad campaign ......... 
American Steel Warehouse Assn. found the recession actually bene- 
fited its members. Here’s how the economic dip fostered extra interest 
in their advertising campaigns. 


Advertising volume in business Marketing aids 
papers 
Marketing research 
Company communications 


NIA 
Copy chasers A nows 


Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 


For the record r : Salers Sales promotion ideas 
Advertiser changes —.___. Shop talk 
——— Top management forum 


Media changes 
Trends 
IM reprints available 


Induaetal aleve Lo Washington report 


Letters to the editor Which ad attracted more readers 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


ii 
- 


Mr. Charles S. Patterson 

Media & Marketing Research Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 
New York 17, New York 


Mr. Patterson says, “Industrial prod- 
uct recognition and sales continue to 
be the direct result of contacts—year 
in, year out—by resourceful company 
and distributor salesmen and by a 
continuous, aggressive trade paper ad- 
vertising campaign. Smart marketing 
and advertising executives know that 
these contacts must be made relent- 
lessly—both by trained salesmen and 
informative ads—if their products are 
to maintain recognition and sales. Con- 
tinuity is even more important when 
increased sales is the objective.” 


Talk to your Man from Hitchcock to- 
day. Learn the how and why of Hitch- 
cock’s continuous leadership .. . of 
Hitchcock’s sustained readership . . . 
in the metalworking, woodworking 
and mass transportation fields. Let him 
explain how Hitchcock publications 
help present your sales story better 
to the men who count in your market. 


THE mre PUBLICATION 
AMILY” 


Where editorial” leadership guarantees 
ad readership 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Biue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 
Poe tere od s Machine Tool “Cyclopedia”’ 
Asse &. and Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC. TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation’s Directory 
set un) Trends 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood VYorking 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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HOW YOUR CATALOG CAN 


Throughout industry, the men with whom you want service to your potential customers, and a motivator 


to do business will tell you how important to them of buying actions: 

catalogs are. They will also tell you, however, that it encourages easy comparison of your prod- 

for your catalog to be as valuable to them as it can be, ucts with others; provides the specific data 

it must be in their offices whenever they need it, and that leads to product recommendations and 

as easy and convenient to use as possible. specifications or to an invitation for your 
When it is, and the facts it provides about your nearest sales representative to provide appli- 

products suggest a solution to plant or project needs, cation and engineering assistance. 

its use almost always creates new selling opportunities As a matter of fact, there is abundant evidence to 

for you, and leads to more orders for your products. suggest that your catalog can do more than any other 


Your catalog is distinctively a product-information marketing tool to make sure you do not lose impor- 
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@CEngineering is inherently a precise business, and when we must 


select components or equipment, there is nothing more useful 


to us than the specific facts good catalogs can provide. 


“Most useful of all are the catalogs manufacturers make avail- 


able to us via Sweet's Catalog Files because they are so sensibly 


classified and indexed, and are always at hand when we need 


them. Any manufacturer can improve his service to us by 


making his catalog available in Sweet’s.99 


Mr. L. J. Richards 
Director of Engineering 
The Dow Chemical Company 


Midland, Michigan 


As Director of Engineering, Mr. Richards 


has been a major force in Dow 


Chemical’s impressive post-war expansion. 


In the last 10 years, this company has 


invested nearly a billion dollars in new 


plants and equipment, and its sales volume, 


compared to 1946, is up more than 600%. 


HELP YOU GET MORE ORDERS 


tant sales opportunities by a default in buying-infor- 
mation service. 

Sweet’s business is to make possible the very best 
in buying-information service in industry’s biggest 
markets: building, product design, plant engineer- 
ing, and metalworking production. And if your prod- 
ucts are sold in one or more of these markets, Sweet’s 
will maintain your catalog in buyers’ offices more 
efficiently and economically than it can be done in 
any other way, and assure your catalog’s instant 


accessibility to your potential customers at all times. 


Many more facts about this uniquely effective, low- 
cost marketing service are included in a new 16-page 
booklet: “Creating new sales opportunities with two- 
way marketing.” For your free copy, please write to 


our Advertising Department at the address below. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market ... the way industry wants to buy 
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Viewed from 5,000 feet, this open pit copper mine at Santa Rita, New Mexico, meas- 
ures roughly one squore mile at its perimeter, with a pit depth of over 800 feer. 


and E& MJ paces its growth 


Looking for new, growing markets? New sales objec- 
tives? You’ll find the mining industry is expanding 
and diversifying, and that the need for standard 
products and new equipment developments is greater 
than ever before. Despite a temporary levelling of 
metal markets: 

1. By 1962, U.S. copper mining capacity will in- 
crease 9.8% over 1956. 

2. Steel must add 50,000,000 tons of capacity to 
meet anticipated 1975 demands. 

3. Nonmetallics expect consistent long-range 
growth to meet world-wide demands. Potash, for ex- 
ample, plans to increase usage 5% per year for 
fertilizer alone. 

4. New mills will double uranium’s 1957 output, 
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raise it to $350,000,000 by 1960. 

This is a market few companies can afford to miss 

. . @ market that E&MJ covers with undisputed 
editorial authority. Nine full-time editors travel up to 
90,000 miles a year to study mine operations, attend 
industry meetings and report firsthand on production, 
technology and economic demands. E&MJ also uses 
the services of 18 special domestic correspondents, 
plus McGraw-Hill’s World News Service in 54 foreign 
countries. The result is editorial content which is care- 
fully balanced to serve both the specific job and tech- 
nical interests of key management men. 

E&M.4J delivers intensive readership and high quali- 
ty response from a world-wide paid circulation nearly 
double that of the next publication. That’s why ad- 














vertisers bought 2,012 pages of display advertising in 
1957—78% more than the next publication. 

Better equipment is a key factor, because of min- 
ing’s rapid technological progress. 

All mining is looking for established products and 
new equipment developments. In coal, for instance, 
executives and operators concentrate on lowering 
cost per ton. Manufacturers with the machinery to do 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL | 


this bought 60% more display advertising in COAL 
AGE than the next publication. 

As the mining industry expands and makes plans 
to invest in more capital equipment, you can reach 
the men responsible for this expansion: Concentrate 
your advertising dollars in the magazines they read 
and depend on— McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


COAL AGE 


Serving the Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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, = dealers are selling your equipment to thousands of construction con- 
tractors that you can reach with national advertising only through the pages of 
C&E. This is because C&E goes to 21,383 construction companies, has thorough 
coverage of large companies (including virtually 100% coverage of A.G.C. 
members) and also reaches a large number of average-size companies. 


The marketing significance of this complete coverage is the single most important 
fact to emerge from a new C&E study of the equipment owned by 1,560 construc- 
tion companies of all sizes. This sample was chosen to correspond closely with the 
size distribution of C&E’s circulation. 


The study reveals that the sales message of C&E advertisers reaches: 

1. a market of large construction companies that are, individually, big-volume 
customers. These are the companies to which C&E assigns its multiple-copy 
coverage. The largest of these own literally thousands of pieces of 
equipment. 

. amass market of numerous average-size and small contracting firms spread 
across the nation. Taken together these companies account for a very sub- 
stantial proportion of total demand for trucks, tractors, tractor shovels, 
power shovels and cranes, pavers, crushers, forms, conveyors, compressors, 
pumps and dozens of other types of construction machines. 


Ask your C&E representative for a market analysis of the equipment you sell. He 
will give you factual proof that the extra companies that C&E advertisers get can 
mean extra sales volume—an extra margin of profit for you in 1959! 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED DEPTH CIRCULATION 


How depth circulation is obtained determines its quality!) CONTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS systematically selects the construction companies whose contract 
volume and type of work identify them as the best customers for equipment and 
materials. The highest-ranking executive already receiving C&E in each company 
is then asked to nominate prospective recipients on a special form. He must certify 
with his signature that all names submitted are purchasing influences within 
his company. Nominated names are added at the C&E Circulation Director’s 
discretion. 
FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME! 

Again, in the first eight months of 1958, more advertisers carried schedules in 


C&E than in any of the other national construction monthlies! In this same period, 
C&E led all other monthlies in total number of advertising pages! 


For details on how you can MAXIMIZE YOUR 1959 SALES POTENTIAL, 
call your C&E representative at your nearest C&E office listed below. 


Engineers magazine of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. MUrray Hill 5-9250 A Buttenheim Publication 


Chicago, Illinois Cleveland 14, Ohio Lookout Mountain, Tenn. los Angeles 27, Calif. 
2100 Daily News Bidg. 1814 Superior Bidg. 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hillhurst Avenue 
Financial 6-4611 CHerry 1-1755 TAylor 1-2853 NOrmandy 5-5143 
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AN ICY STAIR... 
A HOT FOOT... 


SIDE-SWIPED BY A METEOR... 


It’s all there, recorded on paper — but difficult to 
read and to many impossible to understand. 
But the men on the ground who have designed 


and built this missile understand. 
They must now seek solutions 
to their problems. 


Inside the aircraft and missiles manufacturing 
industry there are many unique and complex 
problems. Design, production and procurement 
men in this $11-billion manufacturing industry 
need technical, practical information to help 
them transform an idea to the flight line 

or launching pad. 


That’s why the practical men today look to 
AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING. 
(currently 19,138 BPA) for easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand editorial 

... Solutions to their countless problems. 


In ten short months AMM readers have written 
and told our editors how vital AMM was to 
their jobs. Here are but a few reader comments... 


If you sell a product or service for use in 
this $11-billion market, your most direct and 
economical means of getting inside aircraft 
and missiles manufacturing is in 
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frequent calibration of gage blocks maures 


repetitive manufacturing accuracy 
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“IT have just finished reading 
the very fine article on ‘Mis- 
sile Bugaboo-Attaining Reli- 
ability’ in the August issue of 
Aircraft and Missiles Manu- 
facturing and wish to con- 
gratulate your staff and the 
writers on the excellent pres- 
entation of the plan.” 
RELIABILITY ENGINEER 


“I would appreciate your fur- 
nishing me with a copy of the 
article entitled ‘Braided Cast- 
ing Cores’ which appeared in 
your last month’s edition. This 
technique could prove very 
valuable in our casting proc- 
esses.” PROJECT ENGINEER 
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“I enjoyed your astute article 
on ‘Calibrating Gage Blocks’ 
by S. Peter Kaprielyanand 
John Kevern in the August 
issue of Aircraft and Missiles 
Manufacturing.” 

INSPECTION SUPERVISOR 














“If possible, please provide 
100 reprints of the article in gin 
your July issue, entitled: ‘Cru- 
sader Landing Gear.’ The pur- 
pose of this request is to 
provide approximately 100 of 
our top supervision witha 
copy of this article.” 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER 
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HEADER ACTION is found only where there is 


High Reader Interest . . . and where there is 
High Reader Interest, you can’t avoid READER ACTION. 


The Editorial Formula that produces High Reader interest: 


1) Breadth of editorial...2) Pertinency of content... 
3) Timeliness of content ...4) Brevity of writing .. . 


5) Adequacy of information 
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ACTION 


use THESE AFAUER ALTION 


MAGAZINES... for “proof 
of readership”. 


READER ACTION is proven by buyers who take action when 
they read editorial or advertising, that genuinely interests them, 
to get more information about the product or service . . . 


Reader Action doesn’t depend on theories of “what folks say 
they read”... but rather it proves readership by action. 


il Pp 
CHEM / TE READER ACTION is the Action Editors expect readers to take 
when they read their editorial articles . . . the Action necessary 
PR ‘A oa Nis to put the editorial ideas to practical use. 
: READER ACTION is the Action advertisers expect readers to take 


when they read their advertising . . . Action to secure more 
complete information . . . to put to work the product or services offered. 


READER ACTION proves that advertising is doing a selling job... 
Top Management demands Reader Action because it is 
part of actual selling! 


What causes READER ACTION? ... Reader Action is 
the direct result of effectiveness in: 
1 Editorial—Factual, easy-to-read, concise articles . . . 
covering the full range of interests of key management. 
2 Format—The Putman-originated executive size page 
provides more effective presentation to editorial and advertising 
... highest visibility available . . . newspaper width columns. 
3 Circulation—Only hand-picked circulation . . . giving the 
greatest available coverage of management. First to qualify 
recipients by . . . product—size—function. 


READER ACTION-the action important men take as a 
result of having seen and read... 


¢ CHEMICAL PROCESSING e POWER INDUSTRY 
¢ FOOD PROCESSING e FOOD BUSINESS 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place °* Chicago 11, Illinois 


Atlanta - Buffalo - Cleveland + Los Angeles +» New York «+ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland, Oregon « St.Louis « San Francisco 


Executive Magazines for Industry TRyieN Gp 
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Dear Phil: 
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That this formule is paying OCK pRODUCTS is certainly 
indicated py i Though it is @ small gain, 
4t does nave deal i The important thing is 


that ROCK propucTs has mo own in the face of an 
overall drop in trade pape 


Congratulations to you and your organization for an outstanding job 
in pringing ® publication, which at one time was in second position, 
to & forerunner spot in your 4ndustry- Aggressive, skillful and 
imaginative competition is nealthy and the 1ife plood of any 
publishing yenture- 
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by Edward F. Ritz 
Media Director 
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Trying to find your 


| 


ay / 
boy “ 


WV 


way out of the 


recession maze ? 


locate the “upturn” markets 
through N. FE. D. N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets every worth- 


while industrial market in this country. N.E.D. is pulling inquiries 
at a higher rate than ever... actually about 15% more than in 
1957 ! This N.E.D. reader response enables you to direct personal 
selling efforts to the hottest upturn markets . . . the markets that 
are leading the business upsurge. Our new 1958 Data File will 
bring you up-to-date on why you get more measurable buying 
action with your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven't 
seen it, send for a copy now. 


A | PENTON Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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1000 ths. of Flat Glass << 


nr is used in an average home: 


Annually, more than one billion pounds of flat glass are used in residential construction alone 

. creating a tremendous market for millions of dollars worth of materials and equipment 
necessary for glass production. And glass making is only one of many such fast-growing 
segments of the $5 billion CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


In addition to glass . . . porcelain enamel, whiteware, electronic ceramics, floor and wall tile, 
glass fibers, architectural porcelain enamel panels and many other ceramic products are 
important parts of CI’s mushrooming industry. 


Offering huge markets for raw materials—numerous mineral and chemical additives for purity, 
color, finish, strength and workability . . . processing equipment and materials—mixers, 
grinders, sprayers, tanks, firing apparatus, refractories, extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, 
control systems, pottery plasters, testing devices . . . and materials handling equipment— 
conveyor systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders and various automatic tools. 


f--------------- 


Ceramic 





A Complete Merchandising Package 


l 
| Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subseribed to by indus- Industry 
try leaders (more than any other publication in its field) . . . read by 5 S. Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3 
| key personnel searching for new methods, materials and equipment. Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers 
| Edited by the most complete staff of ceramic engineering experts of nado 2eer nt apenas 
any publication, Cl is the world’s leading ceramic journal. i, 
ceranme< \" 
| ..and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all ceramic y Snaustr™ Ii 
and clay product materials, equipment and supplies. Referred to daily . 
throughout the year by the buying and operating executives in the Bu 
| ceramic and clay product plants across the country. ——_— nate 
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DYNA-SOAR... | 











DYNA-SOAR eee derived from Dynamic Soaring—stands for a 
revolutionary Air Force vehicle for which preliminary 
design contracts are now being awarded. It will rise 
like a ballistic missile, then glide around the world 
in a series of skips at speeds in excess of 17,000 
mph. Depending on both centrifugal and aerodynamic 
forces for its lift, it will be an orbital reconnaissance 
and strategic bombing system, and a vehicle to 
further exploration of outer space. 


Like other developments in Space Technology, 
Dyna-Soar, even though not scheduled to fly until the 











1960's, will affect thousands of buying decisions 
tomorrow, next week, next month. AVIATION WEEK 
anticipated this kind of vehicle in its March 18, 
1957 issue—has also described it in other technical 
articles—in the November 11 and December 16 issues 
of last year, and in the “Research for Space” edition 
of June 16, 1958. 

The most authoritative source on Space Technology, 
AVIATION WEEK is also your most effective advertis- 
ing medium to the entire Aviation industry including 
the multi-billion dollar Space Technology market. 
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of man's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion OF the. universe, from his attempts to. 
_ understand: the’ basic laws of nature and — 
- the earth, to travel by men and machines 
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Sell Today the Market of Tomorrow: 
SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Aviation Week 


Including Space Technology q 


A McGraw-Hill Publication @ @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Socony Mobil Building, New York, N. Y. 
Turner Construction Company, Builder 
Edwards and Hjorth, Structural Engineers 


START 
T 


FINISH 


Civil Engineers 


are always 
on the job! 


Construction of today’s massive skyscrapers requires the skills and knowledge of many 
men. While most of them have specialized functions at a particular stage of the construc- 
tion, civil engineers play a leading role in all stages. Whether they work with the contrac- 
tor, a consulting firm, or on the owner’s staff, civil engineers are always on the job. 

Now, more than ever, progress in construction depends on engineering advances. This is 
why civil engineers are in responsible charge of planning, design, construction, operation 
and maintenance, and why civil engineers dominate product specification and purchase, 
“from start to finish.” 

Obviously, civil engineers are an important market for construction equipment and ma- 
terials. In CIVIL ENGINEERING, your advertising is read by a solid audience of civil 
engineers . . . 43,000 strong. 

Membership in the American Society of Civil Engineers is the fundamental distinguish- 
ing characteristic of CIVIL ENGINEERING readers. It is proof of a lasting special 
interest in their profession. This special interest is reflected in intensive readership, which 
adds extra impact to your advertising message. 


Remember ... Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


CIVIL ENGINEERING = 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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interest in raw materials and 

KEY OPERATIONS IN METAL 
FORMING and FABRICATING 
PLANTS is dramatically underlined 
by the results of the survey 


shown below: 


RAW MATERIALS . . . 86.9% RESISTANCE WELDING . 53.3% CLEANING&DEGREASING 32.6% 
STAMPING . ... . 79.0 ARC WELDING . .. . 46.2 BARREL FINISHING . . 32.6 
PUNCINNG ..... @@I PAINTING ... . . 440 GRINDING ... . . 30.0 
SUB-ASSEMBLY .. . . . 66.0 DEBURRING. . . . . 40.0 BUFFING. .... . 30.0 
DIE& TOOLMAKING . . 62.9 FASTENERS .... . 387 SUT sw ew tl wl we ES 
BENDING. .... . @9 PRE-FINISH COATING. . 35.3 ROLLBENDING. ... 19.8 
FINAL ASSEMBLY . . . 58.0 POUSHING ..... M7 COLD ROLL FORMING. _ 19.1 
SHEARING ..... 57.5 PLATING . . . . « « 326 BRUSHING .... . 17.3 


For more information on how METAL FORMING and FABRICATING’S new franchised circulation can help you sell 


more of your products—write today ... 


METAL FORMING and FABRICATING 


A Watson Publication 
201 N. Wells Street » Chicago 6, Illinois 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL COLLECT (STATE 2-4121) TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


How to wrestle 
with a pig 





There’s an old adage that you can’t wrestle with a 
pig without getting dirty yourself. The best way to 


wrestle with a pig is: don’t. 


Occasionally, there’s a parallel to the old adage 
in modern advertising. Sometimes a competitor will 
make exaggerated or grossly misleading statements 
about your company or your products. The natural 
temptation to retaliate is often exhilarating as only 
an all-out scrap can be. And, it’s easy—even fun 
sometimes—to write a countering dirty ad. It’s cer- 
tainly a lot easier than carefully writing an ad built 
around solid marketing facts . . . an ad that sells a 
product on its own merits in terms of the user’s real 


needs. 


However tempting, we think it’s impossible to wade 
into a vindictive advertising campaign without getting 
a good bit of the dirt on yourself. And the unpleasant 
reputation for vituperative advertising is often diffi- 
cult to wash off in the market place. 


Often, too, the “‘fight fire with fire’”’ ads can do real 
harm to the overall advertising campaign. Every dollar 
diverted into “‘firebrand’”’ advertising must be de- 
ducted from carefully planned and budgeted advertising 


programs. 


Perhaps the most insidious result of advertising 
counter-campaigns is the confusion created in the 
mind of the customer. First he sees the claims, then 
the counter claims . . . both of which are intensely 
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negative. Then, unable to decide which of the two 
companies or products is the worst, he buys a third 
product because it was honestly sold to him in terms 


of his particular needs. 


Almost every company is constantly trying either 
to attain or maintain leadership in its markets. Yet 
at times in the heat of battle some companies forget 
a fact so obvious it has become a truism: “‘to be the 
leader, look like the leader.”’ We feel it’s part of an 
agency's job to remind clients—even at times when 
they don’t want to be reminded—that it’s pretty diffi- 
cult to look like the leader while you’re down in the 


mud wrestling with a—competitor. 


Forty-nine of our clients are leaders in their fields— 


and they look the part. 


Jareteller Lickard, 
G ebhardt and eed ; Inc: 


DN Ro Toot St NG 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, IN“ 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 





~ How do you 


get giants 
to hold 
their breath? 


“Asa contributor, we’re most anxious to know the 
results of your survey. Can we get an advance 
copy? We hope to make a comparison with the 
national average and particularly with other 
members of the automobile mdustry.”’ 


The writer? A research clerk looking for a media 
study? On the contrary, the above communication 
comes from the desk of a major executive at one of 
the “Big Three” automotive firms. It’s one of many. 


Subject of the queries? Publication of the 8th Inven- 
tory of Metalworking Production Equipment. Due on 
Nov. 17, this Inventory will (as it has at 5-year inter- 
vals since 1925) provide its readers with a unique 
statistical picture of all the production machinery used 
by Metalworking. 


Breaking down over three million machines by type, 
age, industry and location, the Inventory provides 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 


Metalworking engineers and executives with an “ob- 
solescence yardstick” to measure their equipment 
against competiticn, local plants, the whole nation. 


It takes little imagination to see the impact of this 
study. In a time when industry emphasis is on reducing 
production costs, obsolescence costs money. Deter- 
mining this is the best argument for modernization. 


On the other side of the picture, suppliers to Metal- 
working have in their hands a comprehensive market 
analysis; a clear-cut definition of areas and industries 
with the greatest sales potential. 


This kind of service to both readers and advertisers 
spells publishing leadership. It’s made American 
Machinist the “must” magazine for Metalworking pro- 
duction engineers and executives. It’s the best reason 
why more of them subscribe to American Machinist 
than any other Metalworking publication. 
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LIGHT 
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ELECTRIC 


1956 


April 15, 


1956 


April 15, 


You will never see an Eastman Editorial 
Research Report. But these reports mean more 
to you than any of the research reports you do 
see. They are the best guarantee of effective 
readership that any advertiser can have. 
Here’s why: 


The use of Eastman Service is a badge of edito- 
rial integrity. It means that EL&P is spending 
substantial research money, not just to sell 
advertising space, but to make certain that the 
magazine is continuously delivering what it sells. 


Through the Eastman Service EL&P editors 
are the best informed editors serving the electric 
power industry. Eastman reports show them the 
needs of their readers and the degree to which 
they and their competitors are supplying them. 


These reports mean that EL&P is using this 
research continuously to improve and maintain 
the readership of Electric Light and Power. It is 
the only magazine serving this field that employs 
this valuable editorial research service. 


If you are trying to reach and sell the key men in 
the electric power industry, keep your sales story 
in Electric Light and Power. Remember — 
Eastman Editorial Research Service is con- 
stantly working for you — working to increase 
the value of your advertising by improving and 
maintaining the readership of your editorial 
company. Haywood Publishing Company, 
6 Worth Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Electric Light 
and Power 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power 
Industry Exclusively 


BPA 
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Yes, there's something to that rumor 
about MacRAE's and it is a shocker! 


Certain MacRAE’s representatives, who shall not be named 
here, let the word leak out. Ad Managers, Account Executives 
and Media Men have asked us to confirm or deny it. 








Our duty is clear. We confirm the rumor, the one you’ve heard 
about MacRAE’s 1958 Usership Survey. Here is what happened: 







A Questionnaire on the extent of MacRAE's usage was 
enclosed in all 23,000 copies of the 1958 MacRAE's. 







Approximately 12% of the questionnaires were 
voluntarily filled in and returned to MacRAE's by the 
engineering, production and purchasing executives 
who receive the Blue Book. 









87.4% of these decision-making executives stated they 
use MacRAE's first in seeking sources for products 
they need and want to buy. 












Your MacRAE’s man carries a fully documented report on 
the Usership Survey. Ask to see it. A 5-minute study will give 
you facts you need in planning increased sales to industry. 








Again in 1959, MacRAE’s 23,000 
circulation (21,500 all industrial) 
will deliver the most complete, 
most selective, lowest cost 
industrial coverage per issue of 
any directory. 

















1959 forms close soon. Remind 
your agency. Reserve space NOW. 





MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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quick, doctor, 
the bandage! 


Every phase of petroleum operations has its 
own corrosion problems — and remedies. Down 
in Houston at Shell Chemical Corporation’s 
processing plant, patches made of special plastic 
adhesive and glass cloth have provided a dur- 
able, fast and inexpensive method of repairing 
corroded pressure vessels and piping. 


Mr. J. D. Wyant, of Shell, wrote about this 
new “first aid” technique in the September 
issue of The Refining Engineer. In brief, his 
engineering-operating audience learned that 
the Shell-developed bandages can be applied 
without curtailing operating schedules — ex- 
cept to depressure the equipment for the time 
required for application. And best of all, the 
over-size “band-aids” stand up under extreme 
heat and pressures. The fast-moving, well- 
illustrated article not only describes the tech- 
nique but includes several case histories. 























It’s the type of straight-line “how-to” editorial 
material The Refining Engineer’s specialist 
readers have asked for. Refining and processing 
is their immediate business. They have little or 
no interest in drilling-producing or pipelining. 









Operating-management men with integrated 
interests and responsibilities read the identical 
story in their book — The Petroleum Engineer 
for Management. 









This is twin-powered coverage of a petroleum 
industry market—one magazine for specialists 
representing the actual buying level; one mag- 
azine for management representing the budget 
level. You can’t find a more effective package. 














Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 






When you schedule space in The Refining Engineer 
your refining-petrochemical ad plate automatically 
runs in two separate magazines — The Refining 
Engineer for readers who have requested special- 
ized coverage only; and The Petroleum Engineer 
for Management for readers who want net only 
this refining coverage but the editorial content of 
The PE’s Drilling and Producing Magazine and The 
Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads scheduled in these 
latter two specialized magazines receive the same 
twin-powered exposure. 















For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there's the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 









H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 






INS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-2631 
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YOu Pitch tOAGAY.....ccccccccccccccece 


By covering the right people — the design engineers — with 
your product message today, tomorrow’s big sales in the 
$41-billion Original Equipment Market can be yours. 


Right now, they are selecting and specifying materials, 
component parts and finishes for the greatest volume of 
new products in history. 


These key men rely on Product Engineering to help them 
make their vital decisions. For OEM’s largest editorial 
staff provides them with the most useful product design 
and development information first. 


Their enthusiasm for Product Engineering continues to 
increase month after month. It’s not unusual for feature 


& & tale 
Product Engineering C180 The McGraw-Hill magazine of 
Published Every Monday 
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scccccseeennsr OF YOu soak tomorrow 


articles to pull 2 to 3 thousand individual reprint requests. 
And keeping pace with this huge reader response is the 
growth in inquiries per advertisement — proof that this 
reader traffic and enthusiasm is creating greater exposure 
for your advertising. * 


To build tomorrow’s OEM orders, you must influence these 
decision-making engineers today. Insure your future sales 
by making sure you reach these prime customers and pros- 
pects. Put Product Engineering on your schedule today. 


*Your Product Engineering representative is ready to show you 
our new 1959 FACT FILE. It’s crammed with facts that point 
toward unequalled advertising opportunities for you. 


Design Engineering and Product Development © 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A NEW MEASURE OF 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING VALUE 


OST SURVEYS show executives now spend 

more time than ever on business reading. 
But advertisers, agencies, and publishers alike 
are painfully aware that the sheer mass of 
material which confronts management men has 
assumed staggering proportions. 


“Tf I can’t keep up with my own reading,” many 
a worried advertising man has reasoned, “how 
can I believe that anyone else does any better?” 


Every advertising man has a direct stake in 
MODERN PACKAGING’s comprehensive solution 
to this widening problem. Starting January 2, 
it will demonstrate that a business paper can 
deliver what advertisers have always wanted: 
the activated readership of the key executives 
in a meticulously pre-selected market. 


On that date a trained corps of an entirely new 
kind of magazine representative—readership 
development specialists—will go into year-round 
action across the country in every area of major 
packaging activity. Their sole assignment: to 
demonstrate in regular, personal conferences 
with each reader of MODERN PACKAGING the 
most efficient way to read, use, and capitalize 
on the content of each issue of the magazine. 


SETS STAGE FOR NEW LEVEL OF 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE PERFORMANCE 


Here is a publishing technique that provides 
the advertiser with a new dimension of adver- 
tising value. It gives him unique. assurance 
that his advertising is appearing in a medium 
that has 


— preferred status on the heavy reading sched- 
ules of its management audience 


— vital editorial content fully attuned to reader 
needs as determined by continuing call 
reports from the Readership Development 
Staff 


—a warm, frequently renewed, personal rela- 
tionship with each of its readers. 


In fact, if the magazine could also provide the 
precise coverage of its market that advertisers 
dream of, it would come close to being an 
“ideal” advertising medium. 

And that is part of the program, too! 

BIG PLANTS...INFLUENTIAL EXECUTIVES 


MODERN PACKAGING’s circulation objective is 
to make absolutely certain that the magazine 
is in the hands of its target audience: packag- 
ing executives in the 16 per cent of industrial 
plants which account for 81 per cent of packaged 
goods output. 


To achieve its purpose, MODERN PACKAGING 
has engaged the Special Services Division of 
Western Union to conduct a national census of 
package-using industries and their executives. 


This all-out effort now provides sales and adver- 
tising managers with an invaluable achieve- 
ment in market engineering: a precisely defined 
audience of prime buyers...concentrated in 
manageable numbers...yet practically all- 
inclusive in its coverage of key plants and 
executives. 


An estimated 8,000 executives are being added 
to MODERN PACKAGING’s existing circulation on 
the basis of its new findings. 


COVERAGE PLUS READERSHIP 


This extraordinary combination of engineered 
coverage and activated readership provides 
manufacturers of packaging materials, sup- 
plies and equipment with a direct “one-book” 
route to the attentive interest of the nation’s 
mass packagers...their most profitable market. 


If you haven’t yet heard all the details from 
your MODERN PACKAGING representative, call 
him now—or write for the new brochure which 
describes the full program and its application 
to your business. 


MODERN PACKAGING : A Breskin Publication » 575 Madison Ave. * New York 22 @ / @ 
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Electrical World’s superiority extends to every field impor- 
tant to the advertiser: In circulation, its 28,000 is fully paid, 
ABC, and gaining yearly with new subscribers and a vigorous 
renewal rate of 73% ...In advertising, it carries more pages, 
more exclusive advertisers than all competing publications 
combined .. . In editorial coverage, its staff and output are 
more than double those of its nearest competitor ... and in 
reader preference, some 30 independent surveys show it ahead 
among buyers by an average margin of 4 to 1. 


Aare ie. FIRST 


in America’s | (" Market for Capital 
Expenditures 





Its market is the electric power industry: the electric utiltties, 
municipal systems, electric cooperatives, and Federal power 
projects . . . the mines, railroads, steel and aluminum plants 
and other big industries that generate and/or purchase vast 
quantities of electricity . . . and the consulting engineers and 
contractors serving this field. In 1958-59 no other industry 
will spend on so massive a scale—$7.8 billion has been scheduled 
for 1958 and is holding firm, with only a minor fall-off pre- 
dicted for 1959. See details under ““The Market,” next page. 





E in Advertising 


During 1957 Electrical World carried approximately 60% 
of all business publication space directed to the electric power 
industry—well over double that of its nearest competitor. 
Its 4,800 pages of paid display advertising were up again for 
the tenth time in the past ten years, and ranked World as 
8th among all U.S. business papers for pages carried (Indus- 
trial Marketing, Jan. 1958, page 108). 

Cost per thousand for World is $21.94 as compared with 
$30.91 for its nearest competitor. 

Exclusive advertisers numbered 241 and placed approximately 
1300 pages of advertising. 

By product classification, here’s the page breakdown for 1957: 


Generation 1,131 — Lighting 132 
Transmission & Distribution 2,620 Load Building 35 
Wire & Cable 453 = Mtls. & Parts 204 
Meters & Instrumentation 218 Miscellaneous 80 


2 in Circulation 


Over the past thirteen years Electrical World’s paid circu- 
lation has grown steadily, consistently, in step with the growth 
of the industry, to its present 28,082 (ABC, 6/30/58). This 
is the detailed picture . . . 


1945 — 18,192 1949 —22,000 1953 —23,098 1957 — 27,666 
1946 — 20,293 1950 —22,175 1954 — 24,183 1958 
1947 — 21,352 1951 — 22,084 1955 — 24,929 


1948 —21,991 1952 — 22,635 1956 — 25,895 28,082 


Quantity and coverage is nearly half again that of the nearest 
competitor, and provides up to 92% coverage of all prime 
buying influences as identified in manufacturers’ own surveys. 
Duplication is low. Adding the “second book” in this field 
provides from 2% to 12% additional coverage, again accord- 
ing to manufacturers’ own surveys, but at an increase in cost 
of well over 90%. 

Pass-on circulation is heavy. Surveys show individual copies 
being routed to from one to twenty-six “pass-along” readers. 
Quality is demonstrated by World’s consistent growth pat- 
tern, on a fully paid basis, among men and companies who 
value it enough to pay for it, and renew their subscriptions, 
year after year, at one of the highest paid-circulation renewal 
rates (73.35%) in business paper publishing. 


New subscribers are solicited only if they have an important 





job responsibility in the industry. Electrical World’s reader- 
ship and advertising influence are concentrated in the areas of 
influence and decision—supervisory and executive personnel in 
management, engineering, and operations. 


Circulation breaks down approximately as follows: 


SIG oooh dials ce ved oaebnek cade 61% 
Consulting Engineers 
I SS eons ck ckncccvncovokecteensad 11% 


Manufacturers, Mines, 

Railroads, Heavy 

a ia) ho Ee es ag woes mnie 19% 
Engr. Colleges, 

Investment Houses, 

EI a ick vie Wx ces adad ceadesaicaes Meets 9% 


More detailed business and geographic analyses are available 
in our regular listings in Standard Rate & Data, and in our 
ABC Report. Media buyers are urged to examine this report 
closely for further evidence of circulation vigor and growth. 


¥ in Reader Preference 


Independent readership and reader preference studies con- 
ducted by equipment n:anufacturers over their own lists of 
customers and prospects have for years shown a consistent 
average preference for Electrical World of 4 to 1 over any 
other publication in the electric power field. Here are the 
objective results of five of these surveys conducted by manu- 
facturers themselves: 


Publication preference of 


Study conducted by 
manufacturer's customers 


manufacturer of 


Line equipment EW 83% 
Other publication 17% 
Insulated cable EW 82% 
Other publication 18% 
Constrn. mtls., line EW 75% 
Other publication 25% 
Line wire, accessories EW 81% 
Other publication 19% 
EW 76% 


Pole line hardware 

Other publication 24% 
‘The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical 
World is also evident in our recent studies of publication read- 
ership. To learn the difference between “coverage,” which 
can be little more than a mailing operation, and thorough, 
sales-building readership based on editorial value and indus- 
try service, ask your Electrical World representative to show 
you these detailed reports. 
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¥ in Editorial Content 


Electrical World invests more in its editorial content than 
any other publication in its field. The result is better editorial 
coverage and quality —and a magazine that is read more in- 
tensively by more men, over a longer period of time. 
Editorial content of World, quantitatively as well as quali 
tatively, always runs well ahead of all competition, totalling 
64,748 articles and 23,479 pages of editorial over a recent 
period of eleven years, as opposed to 15,257 articles and 9,453 
pages of editoriai run by the nearest competitor over the 
same period. Your Electrical World representative will be 
glad to show you the year-by-year topical breakdowns. 
World’s editorial staff of 23 full-time, writing editors have 
a background totalling 381 years in utilities, manufacturing, 
engineering, consulting, finance, and journalism. In addition 
to this full-time staff, Electrical World maintains permanent 
correspondents in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Through McGraw-Hill Domes- 
tic News Service, Electrical World has access to the Wash- 
ington Bureau with 25 correspondents. McGraw-Hill World 
News Bureau maintains contact with major news centers 
throughout the world. 
The content of Electrical World supplies complete editorial 
coverage of three distinct types each week: 
(1) For engineers in design, construction, operation, main- 
tenance, and testing of power systems, the newest develop- 
ments in the fields of generation, transmission, distribution 
(utility and industrial plant), and utilization. 
(2) For power system management, comprehensive, weekly, 
business news of the promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, 
marketing and financial conditions within the industry, and 
activities of government bodies affecting its welfare. Full 
coverage of electrical industry meetings, trade associations, 
and technical and professional societies is also provided. 
(3) For the entire electric power industry, news coverage 
of the market for power system equipment and supplies, and 
of the activities of manufacturers who supply that market. 
This editorial policy serves the industry vertically, through 
the utility, with readership from the top down through its 
engineering, operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, 
through the electrical engineers in big industry whose interests 
in the field of electrical design are common and interdependent. 
Editorial readership studies for the guidance of policy and 
content are conducted frequently to keep Electrical World 
informed of the wants and needs of its readers. 


in Industry Service 


Months of effort go into Electrical World “Special Reports” 
to make them complete, authoritative. Government bureaus, 
the Congress of the U. S., and international agencies have 
frequently used facts developed by Electrical World research. 
Subjects covered in these Special Reports are reported an- 
nually, and will appear in one of the weekly issues of the 
month indicated: 

Jan. — Annual Statistical Report 

April— EEI Convention Report 

June — Annual Report on Nuclear Power 

Sept. — Annual Electrical Industry Forecast 

Oct. — Annual Steam Station Design Study (even years) 

Annual Steam Station Cost Study (odd years) 
Dec. — Year-End Review and Predictions 


Other Special Reports are prepared frequently on areas such 
as Transmission Design, Trends in Distribution, System Oper- 
ations, Power Plant Auxiliary Systems, Industrial Systems 
Design, Management Problems, The All-Electric Home, 
Lighting, and others. 

Industry Conferences sponsored by Electrical World on sub- 
jects of outstanding interest include Utility Right-of-Way, Fly 
Ash Disposal, Street and Highway Lighting, and many more. 
Through such complete service for its readers, extra interest 
is developed for Electrical World’s pages. 


‘ in Advertiser Service 


kor the advertiser or prospective advertiser, too, a number 
of distinctive services are available. 

(1) Market research—This separate department is main- 
tained to provide marketing information, make analyses of 
the market for your product, and to work closely with your 
sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning—A Copy Service Department will pro- 
vide suggestions, and develop effective copy themes for your 
product. 

(3) Reprint material—Excellent for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include editorial 
features covering every aspect of the electric power industry. 
(4) Merchandising—A program to fit your needs can be 
produced at minimum cost and accurately estimated in ad- 
vance. The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Service lists or your 
own, may be used. 

The services of the Mills Shepard Advertising Research 
Organization are also available to World advertisers on a 
cooperative basis. The Advertising Research program is open 
to all advertisers using space units of one page or larger, 
and includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of 
studies. Mills Shepard conducts the type of program decided 
upon by the participating advertisers, crystallizing and inter- 
preting the results of the studies through “seminar” sessions 
as the studies progress. Verbatim comments on your advertis- 
ing, available through participation in the penetration studies, 
are an invaluable tool for achieving the maximum effective- 
ness of your advertising program. 

Your Electrical World representative can provide informa- 
tion on the Mills Shepard Advertising Research Program. 


America’s i Market for 
Capital Expenditures 


Despite the severe downturn in business activity in 1958, the 
electrical industry is forging ahead with an unprecedented 
expansion program, expending some $5.2 billion and adding 
16 million kw of new generating capacity. And this is not 
optimism rampant, for basically utility load has continued 
to grow (residential load up 9.2% and commercial load up 
6.1% over ’57) despite the drag of industrial load which will 
be off about 5% in ’58. As soon as this soft area of industrial 
load firms up, utilities and manufacturers can look forward 
to new load-growth records. 

The coming year, 1959, very probably will not set any new 
records for expenditures due to a slowdown in spending for 
new capacity. But it should at least equal the industry's second 
best year of 1957. Generation spending will be down notice- 
ably, transmission and miscellaneous expenditures to a lesser 
degree, with distribution equipment spending up somewhat. 
So, while 1959 will not equal 1958 as a year of utility expan- 
sion, it should top every previous year. 

For it should be remembered that utilities, unlike many indus- 
tries, are obligated to anticipate and prepare to serve future 
load growth. The nation’s growing industrial complex pre- 
sents an enormous potential, capable of returning to actual 
load almost overnight. The utilities must continue to main- 
tain a state of readiness for a return to full production once 
the current state of business hesitation has run its course. 


Electrical World 


The Electrical Industry’s Weekly Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 








industries 
make up the 
missile market .. . 


When you sell to the missile market, you are not 
selling to one industry but to many unrelated industries and 
thousands of companies. For example . . . aircraft companies 
build missile frames and prime systems. A cereal company builds 
propulsion systems. Automobile companies are prime contractors. 
And a piano company is in the missile field! 
However .. . one magazine, MISSILES AND ROCKETS, reaches missile 
men throughout the complex market . .. missile men in management, 
engineering, production and procurement. Missile men look to 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS as the magazine they need to 
keep them posted constantly and accurately. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. Nip) P | @ 


WORLD'S LARGEST.AVIATION PUBLISHERS + 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. SS=="7, 
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across the wide 
electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering 


to put your 


product to work FLECTRICAL 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 
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The Ideal Marketplace for New Products, 
Materials and Equipment... 


P/A NEWS 


A greatly expanded service for readers and building product 


With its January 1959 issue, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE introduces a major editorial 
advance ... P/A News Report. This monthly 
feature will concentrate on up-to-the-minute 
architectural and engineering news, new build- 
ing products, and technical literature of inter- 
est to the profession. A senior editor, experi- 
enced in the architectural and news fields, has 
been added to the PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Staff to handle the new section. 


For a number of years, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE has studied the growing interest of its 
readers in news of design, technical and prod- 
uct developments. The culmination of plans 
resulting from this examination is the P/A 
News Report. 


The News Report will have a distinctive for- 
mat, carrying on the PRoGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE tradition of top quality in appearance 
and content. Presentation of newsworthy build- 
ings, significant technical developments, and 
other news will receive the same expert treat- 
ment as the rest of the magazine. There will be 
a reader-reply card, and all products, litera- 
ture and advertising will be coded for response. 


Coverage — All U.S. Registered Architects, 
Plus 10,000 Top-Flight Engineers and Con- 
sulting Firms 

P/A News Report will be received as a depart- 
ment of the magazine by PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE’s paid reader audience of close to 
43,000. There will be over 12,000 additional 
copies of the P/A News Report section mailed 
to a selected professional group. Through this 
dual distribution method, the section will reach 


all known registered architects in the United 
States; 10,000 topflight civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineers and consulting firms and 
more than 10,000 designers and draftsmen—a 
total exceeding 47,000 technically or profes- 
sionally trained readers. Total distribution in 
the architectural field will be over 55,000. 


Advertising In News Report Will Be 
Accepted In January —~ 

PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE will accept adver- 
tising in P/A News Report addressed to the 
full list of more than 55,000. A rate structure 
has been established to accommodate the 
nearly one-third increase in professional dis- 
tribution. Rates and details of format are 
available from your P/A representative. 


Building product manufacturers who want 
their new developments and product messages 
to reach a maximum audience of professional 
specifiers should schedule P/A News Report 
beginning January 1959. 


New Section Result Of Years Of Leadership 
In Architectural Field 

P/A News Report comes as another in the ever- 
growing list of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE edi- 
torial firsts. It is the result of years of experi- 
ence in how best to serve the profession and 
its suppliers. The section will be as popular 
and as closely identified with the architectural 
field as P/A Design Awards Program, P/A’s 
famous “special interest” issues, Interior De- 
sign Data, Specifications Clinic, Mechanical 
Engineering Critique and the many other pio- 
neering editorial features which P/A has in- 
troduced to the field. 


Two-color and four-color advertising accepted. Call your P/A representative for more details. 


P/A News Report will be one more reason why 
Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 
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430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York A Reinhold Publication 
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MARKET & 
READER RESEARCH 


from the N ey 
MECHANICAL 


=a New G8 we 





To make hard-selling media selections in today’s ... Sates forecasts... editorial analyses... are 
highly competitive markets, advertising man only|a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
agers and their agencies need new information now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


elalemerchecmiTalioam ail matlsrRiela-mesi-meael-mae)i-nelm ele hie 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential “‘diploma’”’ engi- 


nesS magazine readers in the buying of indus 


id di-) me 0] geleleleits 


neers ... men whose management and technical 
An ‘‘analysis of advertising readership’’. . . buy functions require that they specify and buy. 
ing influence surveys ‘validity of inquiries” 
“Surveys... market research for specific products To learn more about this market, write: 





READERSHIP 


MECHANICAL |_= 
=a Regn) 1 1 tn kem 


- 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N 








- Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 











With the odds only one-in- five 
that a new product will be a success, 


if pays to study... 


How to combat 


new product 


mortality 


With the high failure rate for new industrial products, it's important to know 
when — and when not — to enter a new market. Here are three case histories 
which show how research has been used effectively to determine potential for 
new products — examples which can guide your thinking when faced with the 
problem of beating the one-in-five odds for new product success. 


By Karl H. Tietjen 

Vice President 

Industrial Division 
Nowland and Company Inc. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


= A new product is a frail, frail in- 
fant. Its mortality rate often runs 
as high as four-out-of-five. Here is 
a situation which poses a truly 
burning question for marketing 
management — what can be done to 
cut down new product failures? This 
question is of particular importance 
to industrial management, because 
industrial product innovation tends 
toward much higher initial costs 
than those of consumer products. 
Leaving out luck, successfully ap- 


plied experience, and felicitous 
hunches, there is one major means 
of coping with this problem. That is 
comprehensive industrial marketing 
research, of a type that only a dis- 
interested outside agency usually is 
capable of performing. Such re- 
search can render services, and 
avert costly mistakes in three areas: 


1. It can discover whether or not a 
market for the product exists, and 
if so, where it is. 


2. It can evaluate the product in 
terms of the needs of the market 
and determine required design char- 
acteristics. 


3. It can form the basis for market- 
ing strategy in pricing, discounting, 


distribution, and advertising. 

Since 1944, at Nowland and Com- 
pany, a major proportion of indus- 
trial marketing research studies has 
been concerned with new products. 
Broken down into elements, this 
new product activity first encom- 
passes gathering the necessary in- 
formation about a given market. The 
information is then evaluated, tested 
for its validity and then recommen- 
dations are made for successful pen- 
etration of the market. 

Since no two problems are ever 
alike, no standard formula or tech- 
nique can be brought to bear on 
such problems. Techniques which 
best fit the particular problem are 
selected and often new approaches 
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have to be developed. 

Perhaps this can best be explained 
by examples from our files which 
highlight a variety of problems and 
market situations which new prod- 
ucts encounter. 


Coin devices . . In one case, for in- 
stance, a careful marketing study 
indicated emphatically that a manu- 
facturer was well-advised to stay 
out of what looked like a promising 
market. The study was made for a 
major business machines manufac- 
turer. Intricate coin-testing and 
coin-handling devices of the type 
used on vending machines were se- 
lected as a product line having at- 
tractive diversification possibilities, 
and one for which the company’s 
engineering and manufacturing abil- 
ities eminently qualified it. Coin- 
testing and handling devices, as well 
as change-making devices, were 
common to all vending machines. 
The market appeared certain to 
grow. 

The Nowland study confirmed the 
growth potential of this market, but 
it also revealed that two relatively 
small but technically competent 
manufacturers who dominated the 
market for coin-handling mech- 
anisms were providing equipment 
considered entirely satisfactory by 
the vending machine industry. There 
was no real need for devices of im- 
proved reliability and accuracy. 
Moreover, the field was highly com- 
petitive, price was the governing 
factor and an added complication 
was the fact that patent infringe- 
ment litigation was chronic. 

At best, a new manufacturer offer- 
ing a considerably improved mech- 
anism at prevailing prices, or an 
equal mechanism at much lower 
prices, could expect gross sales no 
greater than $1-million annually 
and even this penetration of the 
market would require a costly mar- 
keting and service organization sup- 
ported by intensive promotion and 
direct selling effort. 

When the facts were assembled 
and reviewed with management, this 
company decided against entering 
the competitive coin-handling de- 
vice field. 

Specifically the study cost less 
than $15,000, yet it saved the ex- 
penditure of an estimated $75,000 in 
development and engineering costs, 
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turers. 


Result . 
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plus another $75,000 for production 
tooling for a new product whose de- 
mands on the company’s resources 
would have been greater than its 
contribution. 


Industrial engimes . . In another 
instance marketing research helped 
to find the proper opportunities for 
a new product. Outboard Marine 
Corporation proposed to extend into 
the industrial engine field its long 
experience and outstanding manu- 
facturing capabilities with low- 
horsepower, high-quality marine 
engines. 

The company had observed the 
increasing use of low-horsepower 
gasoline engines for chain saws, 
small generators, light duty pumps, 
and other equipment such as power 
mowers. They had developed an ex- 
cellent two-cycle engine of lighter 
weight and lower cost than conven- 
tional four-cycle engines used in 
these industrial applications. 

Outboard Marine Corporation 
wisely contracted to have the mar- 
ket explored and charted in order to 
uncover the most attractive oppor- 
tunities in the industrial field. The 
study was, therefore, aimed at meas- 
uring acceptance by equipment 
manufacturers of an improved two- 


of business machines planned 
to add a new line of coin- 
testing and handling devices 
for vending machines. 


Research . 
showed the field already domi- 
nated by two small but 
technically competent manufac- 
Vending machine in- 
dustry was well satisfied with 
coin devices available. 


- Plans were abandoned 
before $150,000 was "wasted" 
on marketing the new line. 


A major manufacturer 


.- Market studies 


cyle engine at an attractive price in 
place of four-cycle engines. The cli- 
ent expected some resistance to the 
two-cycle engine as a replacement 
for the traditional four-cycle en- 
gine, and one of the major objectives 
of the study was to determine how 
this resistance could best be over- 
come. Other objectives included an 
estimate of the size of the industrial 
small engine market with respect to 
specific applications, its growth po- 
tential, the probable share which 
Outboard Marine Corporation could 
reasonably expect, and the profit 
potential to be anticipated in this 
highly competitive market. 

Mid-point in the study, it became 
apparent that the industrial market 
for two-cycle engines was too 
limited for profitable operations. It 
was also discovered that the most 
promising approach was for Out- 
board Marine Corporation to manu- 
facture and sell complete end-prod- 
ucts using their engines, rather than 
supply the engines to other man- 
ufacturers. 

The study was redirected to find 
out what markets and products were 
best suited to this approach. Further 
research resulted in the recommen- 
dations that Outboard Marine enter 
the markets for low-priced rotary 
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lawn mowers and chain saws. On 
the basis of this intelligence Out- 
board Marine acquired a lawn mow- 
er company and a chain saw manu- 
facturer and incorporated its two- 
cycle engine in the products. Since 
then the highly optimistic prognosis 
contained in the research study has 
been more than confirmed by Out- 
board Marine’s sales of lawn mow- 
ers and chain saws. 


Foam rubber .-. As a final ex- 
ample, we have an excellent prod- 
uct which was badly needed in the 
market for which it was aimed — 
yet its initial sales were dismal, ow- 
ing to a simple deficiency in design. 
The manufacturer in this case was 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, whose management believed 
— rightly as it turned out, although 
it seemed to be wrong at the start — 
that there should be a large market 
for its new foam rubber as a furni- 
ture upholstery material. When 
foam rubber was introduced in the 
furniture market, competitively 
priced and supported by an aggres- 
sive sales and advertising program, 
Goodyear had every expectation of 
prompt acceptance and rapidly in- 
creasing sales. These results did not 
materialize. 


proposcd to market a two- 
cycle engine to compete with 
the conventional four-cycle 
engine for industrial use. 


When the market 
had been explored and charted, 
it was found industrial use 
for the two-cycle engine was 
too limited to insure a 


- Company bought a 
lawn mower and a chain saw 
company to produce products 
using the two-cycle engine. 


Plan . 


ket. 


needs. 
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The reason, or reasons, for this 
apparent failure were not readily 
recognizable nor were they suscepti- 
ble of ordinary analysis, so Good- 
year decided on comprehensive 
marketing research. 

A study of the situation revealed 
the following facts: 


e Although foam rubber was highly 
regarded by furniture manufactur- 
ers, it could not compete in cost 
with conventional materials in fin- 
ished furniture. 


e Further investigation showed a 
considerable part of this cost was 
accounted for by the fact that the 
foam rubber was supplied in bulk. 
This made for extremely high labor 
costs for cutting and handling, and 
tremendous waste in the form of 
unusable scrap. 

Here, then, was a product for 
which there was a real demand, 
which was not selling because the 
form in which it was manufactured 
was not suited to the needs of the 
market. To offset this, an examina- 
tion was made of the dimensional 
requirements of more than 150 
manufacturers of all types of indoor 
and outdoor furniture. From this, a 
program of standardization was 
worked out, in which foam rubber 


Research 
Situation showed that basic 


price was competitive but 
since foam rubber was supplied 
in bulk, cutting to size 
created high labor costs and 
tremendous waste in scrap. 


Result . 
available in ready-to-use 
sizes suiting prospects’ 


AM RUBBER. 


. Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 
rubber to the furniture mar- 
Expected prompt accept- 
ance failed to materialize. 


introduced foam 


. Study of the 


Product was made 


was made available in ready-to-use 
shapes and sizes which met the di- 
mensional needs for 80 percent of all 
items produced by these manufac- 
turers. 

The standardized line of foam 
rubber upholstery material was 
backed up by advertising and pro- 
motional themes, based on market- 
ing research findings, and designed 
not only to introduce it most effec- 
tively but also to overcome any resi- 
dual prejudice left over from ex- 
perience with bulk foam rubber. 
Within a year, Goodyear’s sales to 
the furniture industry doubled and 
they have steadily increased ever 
since. 

These case histories illustrate 
pretty well the effectiveness of mar- 
keting research in the new product 
field. They are not, however, typical, 
since there is no such thing as a 
typical problem in this area. When 
a proposed product and the market 
for it are taken together, the prob- 
lem presented invariably has a 
unique combination of requirements 
for its own solution. And when that 
solution has been developed, the 
enormous, haunting question mark 
inherent in new product marketing 
has been transformed into an equal- 
ly imposing “yes” or “no.” a 
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You can’t just assume that there will be a ready-made market 


for any new product. Frequently you have fo start from 


scratch and proceed step-by-careful-step. 


That’s just what Fiberglas did. Here's the company’s 


successful technique, including a detailed checklist which 


helps to eliminate troubles before they can starf. 


By Edward J. Detgen* 

Vice Pres. & Sales Mgr. 
General Products Div. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


= Fiberglas sales will run around 
$170 million in 1958—our 20th an- 
niversary year. We are probably in 
the minority in that we have 
reached our present position vir- 
tually without merger or acquisi- 
tion. We have built our business al- 
most entirely through adapting the 
basic properties of glass fibers to 
new products for an ever-growing 
list of markets and end-uses. Our 
past growth resulted from—and our 
future growth depends upon—the 
development and marketing of new 
products and improved products. 

It is probably no revelation to 
anyone that we believe that suc- 


*Adapted from a talk given at the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board’s 6th 
Annual Marketing Conference. 
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cessful marketing starts with a 
well-conceived product. 

Ideas for new products come to 
us from many sources—our techni- 
cal people, our sales organization, 
our customers, and occasionally, 
from such outside technical groups 
as government agencies. 


The four basics . . At the incep- 
tion of our company, we established 
“The Four Basics” as a guide to our 
product line policy: 

1. Either our materials must do a 
job that no other material can do 


effectively ... 


2. Or for the same price they must 
perform better than competitive 
materials... 


3. Or at lower cost they must do 
as good a job as alternative ma- 
terials... 


4. Or their unique characteristics 
must enable the manufacturer using 


Fiberglas to make corollary savings 
not possible with other materials. 

A candidate product that meas- 
ures up to the Four Basics is sub- 
jected to a standard evaluation 
which includes financial, manufac- 
turing, engineering and sales con- 
siderations. We attach considerable 
importance to this evaluation be- 
cause in almost every instance we 
are dealing with a candidate prod- 
uct that is completely different from 
traditional materials. Having a 
wholly different basis for product 
development and promotion, we 
can profit by the mistakes or suc- 
cesses of others only to a very 
limited degree. 

You will appreciate that many of 
these check points can be answered 
only partially or not at all at the 
outset. However, as the develop- 
ment of the product and its subse- 
quent test marketing proceed, we 
accumulate the full story our man- 
agement requires before we invest 
either our funds or our manpower 
in a full-scale new product intro- 
duction. 

(For details of the step-by-step 
evaluation conducted by Fiberglas, 
see the New Product/Market Evalu- 
ation Checklist on page 46.) 


The survivors . . Once the evalu- 
ation is completed the survivors 





for your new products 


... here’s how it’s been done successfully 


are taken to market. To be perfect- 
ly honest, it only works that way 
sometimes. Many of our most suc- 
cessful product additions are the re- 
sult of a series of fortuitous circum- 
stances quite unrelated to planned 
product strategy. The unplanned 
move has frequently paid off. 

In any event, whether the candi- 
date product is secured by accident 
or by design, our marketing tech- 
nique has varied widely with each 
situation. Usually our Fiberglas 
candidate has been directly com- 
petitive with non-glass products; 
and we have chosen the established 
marketing pattern. On some oc- 
casions, we have decided to pioneer 
a new route to reach the customer. 

Let me review a few specific pro- 
grams. The common theme in all 
of them is our attempt to tell a con- 
vincing story to every element who 
might influence a purchase—the 
first buyer, and other factors such 
as distributors, dealers, consumers, 
architects, general contractors, engi- 
neering and manufacturing depart- 
ments, applicators—and others, de- 
pending on the product. 


Fiberglas roof insulation . . One 
example is Fiberglas Roof Insula- 
tion. This was obviously a large 
market. To us, also, it seemed less 
dynamic, less promoted, than most 


other building materials. Wood fi- 
berboard has been sold as a com- 
modity in essentially the same form 
for many years. 

Our Fiberglas candidate was dif- 
ferent in many respects—lighter in 
weight, fire resistant, easier to cut 
and fit, and thinner for equivalent 
performance. After studying the ap- 
plication requirements, we con- 
cluded that our candidate fitted the 
Four Basics. 

As neophytes in the business, we 
were ignorant of much of the trade 
dogma. Unhampered by experience, 
we took a fresh approach to the de- 
sign of vapor barriers, vented 
flashings, and the prevention of 
condensation. We stressed our con- 
trolled thermal values and the 
corollary savings in application. We 
met resistance, not only from estab- 
lished competitive suppliers, but 
also in the reluctance of architects, 
roofers, and owners to specify a 
new and different material when the 
traditional one was satisfactory. 

We started with our own sales 
force, and we educated specialists to 
carry our story to every specifying 
factor—roofers, architects, general 
contractors, and prospective build- 
ing owners and users. Fiberglas Roof 
Insulation was promoted not as a 
commodity but as a custom-engi- 
neered product for this specific use. 


In this educational-promotional 
program we employed a number of 
techniques—some old-—-some new. 
They included: 


1. Thorough sales and applications 
courses for our salesmen. 


2. A traveling product show—The 
Fiberglas Product Demonstration 
—conducted by sales trainees. 


3. Meetings with roofers, architects, 
general contractors, owners. 


4. Participation in roofing contrac- 
tors’ meetings—a party for roofers 
and their wives at their annual 
convention. 


5. Exhibits and displays at trade 
shows and architects’ meetings. 


6. Special presentations to the top 
management and specifying factors 
of significant types of potential cus- 
tomers—industrial, commercial, in- 
stitutional, and government. 


7. Product, prestige and education- 
al advertising in appropriate media, 
by direct mail, and by local presen- 
tations utilizing films and slides. 


We highlighted the importance of 
the roof .. . the role roof insulation 
plays . . . the properties that are 
required for satisfactory perform- 
ance . . . and how Fiberglas best 
meets them. The reaction to this ap- 
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proach was most interesting—most 
factors hadn’t been consulted or so- 
licited in years regarding roof in- 
sulation. Many raised important 
technical questions and contributed 
suggestions to improve our product 
and its application. In the last anal- 
ysis, they raised roofing standards 
and secured the necessary improved 
product from the industry. We don’t 
know whether our competition will 
agree, but: we firmly believe we 
have set a new standard of per- 
formance and upgraded an im- 
portant market. 

Of course, no product stays sold 


SOCHSSSSSHESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHOOSSCHCCOESCESSSOOSOSCHHECEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


on the basis of a one-shot promo- 
tion, so we still budget a continuing 
series of sales schools and meetings 
to make presentations of roofing 
problems and the Fiberglas solu- 
tions and also to merchandise our 
succession of product improvements. 
We have developed a good business 
for Owens-Corning in Roof In- 
sulation; and we are in various 
stages of commercial development 
with related roofing products. 


Acoustical ceiling board .. A 
second example is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The original idea for Acous- 


tical Ceiling Board came from one 
of our customers. He visualized a 
low-cost incombustible, acoustical 
ceiling treatment that would elim- 
inate the “small block look” and 
reduce application costs in both re- 
modeling work and new construc- 
tion. There was no ceiling board 
market, as such, when we started. 
Our candidate was a large board 
(taking advantages of Fiberglas’ 
lightweight and dimensional sta- 
bility) in an exposed suspended grid 
system. Our target was the rela- 
tively low-cost ceiling market then 
being served by plaster and com- 


Fiberglas’ New Product/Market 
Evaluation Check List 


SSSSSSSATSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSEOSEOE 


I. PRODUCT 


1. What are the specific end-use and market applications? 

2. What specific performance characteristics must the product have? 

3. Evaluate the product against the Owens-Corning Fiberglas ‘‘Four Basics."’ 

4. Does the product supplement the present product line? Will it replace an 
existing product in whole or in part? 





A 


5. May this product lead to companion items? What items? 
6. Does it contribute to diversification? How? 
7. If not produced by OCF who will supply us? Is the source of supply dependable? 


SSSCSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSCSSSSCeesSeesseesesseeoseaeeeeceseces 
ll. COMPETITION 


1. What are the competitive products on the market? What is their current sales 
volume? 

2. What rate of market participation do the major competitors enjoy? Who is the 
industry leader? 

3. What unique properties will the Fiberglas product have (advantages and dis- 
advantages) compared to existing competitive products? 

4. What is the outlook for development of other competitive products? Can our 
candidate be duplicated? 


ill. MARKET & DISTRIBUTION 


1. What sales volume is this product expected to produce (a) within first year of in- 
troduction, (b) within five years? 

2. What is the current market potential? Within five years? 

3. What rate of market participation can we reasonably expect? 

4. Who are the major users or customers? Have they been contacted re their 
interest and specification requirements? 

. What is the initial market reaction for the candidate product as verified by field 

surveys? What are the opinions of representative users and others. 
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bustible wood-fiber tile. 

Coincident with developing the 
acoustical ceiling board, we sought 
help from the accessories manufac- 
turers—both suspension systems 
and lighting systems. We tried to 
make sure that a complete ceiling 
package would be readily available 
to the contractor. 

The product certainly conformed 
to the Four Basics, but we were 
told it wouldn’t sell—“They” (an 
anonymous culprit) would not ac- 
cept large modules or exposed 
channels for esthetic reasons. 

Fortunately, this product fitted 


in perfectly with our existing 
acoustical applicators for the tra- 
ditional small tiles, and it served 
to broaden the line of products 
available to them. 

Again, we focused our efforts on 
training and education programs for 
our own salesmen, our acoustical 
applicators, architects, general con- 
tractors, prospective owners and 
users of buildings. The same types 
of educational-promotional tech- 
niques were used as in the case of 
roof insulation, except that here we 
had a visual plus-feature—appear- 
ance. It was much easier to sell 


than our “hidden” room insulation. 
As time went by, we made suc- 
cessive product improvements and 
we discovered new advantages and 
opportunities not originally rec- 
ognized—varying dimensions from 
24x24” up to 30’x60” to permit 
attractive modular ceilings; a great- 
ly reduced cost of air conditioning 
for existing buildings by lowering 
the ceiling at time of installation; 
effective utilization of the space 
above the ceiling board for wires, 
pipes, air conditioning ducts, etc.,— 
and fully accessible at any time 
without damage to the ceiling. 
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6. What are the plans for initial market introduction, specifically method of 
distribution, test marketing, promotion and advertising, and timing? 
7. When will the product be available in commercial quantities? 
8. What is the traditional marketing and/or distribution pattern? Do we propose 
to follow it? 
9. Does the product fit any of our present distribution patterns? 
SOCSHSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSESSOHSSESIEE 


IV. PRICE & PROFIT 


. What is the proposed pricing policy? Markups? Discounts? 
. Is the proposed price directly competitive? 
. What profit margins (gross) are projected? 
. How far below the proposed selling price can we go and still return a satis- 
factory profit? What has been the price history in the market? 
. Who is the price leader? 
. What will be the effect on the general market price with the addition of another 
major source or new competitive product? 
. What effect will the product have on the sale or price of existing products in 
our line? 


V. SALES PROMOTION 


1. What sales promotion is required to attain projected volume? Consider: 


a. Advertising 


b. Technical data and manuals 


c. Promotional support (i.e. architects, converters, molders, weavers, etc.) 


2. What specific selling skills are needed? What are manpower requirements? 
How do they relate to existing Sales Divisions and Branch complements? 
3. Under what tradename will the product be sold and promoted? 


Vi. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


. To what degree will OCF process the finished product? 
. ls the proposed product patentable? Are licenses from others involved? 
. Effect on current trade relations with present customers and suppliers. 
. Effect of the following: 
® Labor unions 
® Building codes 
®@ Labeling (Underwriters, etc.) 
® Government specifications 
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Home promotion . 


-« When home-building industry morale was 


low a year ago, Owens-Corning Fiberglas announced Comfort 
Conditioned Home program. More than 600 builders—three 
times the number anticipated—joined program, planned 45,000 
homes. Program was widely acclaimed as active force to 
change then adverse economic conditions. 


Again, in retrospect, the keys to 
our progress were: 

1. Developing the best understand- 
ing we could of the customer’s 
problems. 

2. Building into our product the 
properties to solve those problems. 
3. Developing a comprehensive and 
continuing campaign to educate and 
inform our own sales specialists, our 
applicators, the architects, and gen- 
eral contractors, and the owners and 
tennants of our product’s advan- 
tages. 

We developed a good business for 
Owens-Corning in the ceiling board 
market; and some of the people 
who told us in the beginning that 
the concept wouldn’t work are now 
introducing competitive products of 
their own. 


Two failures ..I don’t suggest for 
a moment tliat all of our programs 
have been successful. Two fairly 
recent failures come immediately to 
mind—Battery Plate Separators and 
Highway Concrete Expansion Joint 
Strips. We withdrew these products 
from the market and wrote off the 
capital investments because in each 
case, our introductory experience 
indicated that Fiberglas had little 
or no superiority versus the estab- 
lished products. Somewhere along 
the line, we bought in on an im- 
properly conceived product. 

As the producer of a new basic 
material we had no experience to 
draw upon in marketing some of 
our new products and we had to 
develop our programs as we went 
along. And in many cases we had to 
help our customers in the develop- 
ment of their markets for such di- 
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versified end-products as Fiberglas 
reinforced plastics, used in all types 
of products from fishing rods to 
satellites—components for all types 
of transportation products, Fiber- 
glas yarns woven into beautiful cur- 
tains and draperies—and used as 
reinforcement for papers and tapes 
... and for colorful no-dent screen- 
ing for windows and doors. 


Modern home promotion . .We 
believe in building markets because, 
as the total market is expanded, 
we increase our opportunity to par- 
ticipate with our own brand prod- 
ucts and those manufactured by 
our customers. As a specific ex- 
ample, we have our Comfort Con- 
ditioned Home program. 

Last November, when morale in 
the home-building industry was low 
and when major advertising and 
promotion budgets were being cut, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas an- 
nounced the Comfort Conditioned 
Home program—the largest and 
most comprehensive marketing and 
advertising campaign in our history. 
Its basic objective was to acquaint 
the home prospect with the values 
in modern homes and thus to up- 
grade home construction standards 
—increasing the market for new 
homes, the amount of Fiberglas in- 
sulation in each home and, along 
with this, help promote the prod- 
ucts of our customers. 

The technique was to attract po- 
tential home buyers (and also re- 
modeling prospects) through Com- 
fort Conditioned Model Homes 
erected all over the country by 
quality builders. To participate, a 
builder must include as a minimum, 


both in his Model and throughout 
his project, full insulation and full 
horsepower. However, many addi- 
tional comfort features are being 
added at the builder’s. option. For 
instance, 60% are featuring an 
acoustically treated room, plus a 
patio to carry out the concept of 
indoor-outdoor living. 

Starting late last year, we took 
our story direct to the consumer to 
create interest in the model homes: 
Forty full page spreads in Life, local 
newspaper and radio advertising in 
approximately 50 market areas, a 64 
page booklet: “Choosing the Right 
Home for Your Family” (copies are 
available by writing us), and nu- 
merous sales tools ranging from at- 
tractive multi-color site signs to 
pennants for use in front of each 
model home. 

Almost immediately it was appar- 
ent that this program was potential- 
ly one of the greatest builder-aid 
promotions in the home construc- 
tion industry. Although our initial 
target was to enlist 200 major build- 
ers, as of today 625 builders, plan- 
ning 45,000 homes, have joined in 
the program. 

Home building industry leaders, 
suppliers, and our customers hail 
the program as a “truly active force 
at work helping meet the challenge 
of current economic conditions. 
However, 1958 is just the first 
phase. We now see some mistakes 
which must be corrected and oppor- 
tunities not originally recognized. 
These are being incorporated in our 
1959 Comfort Conditioned Home 
Program, which is now being put in 
final form. 

Frankly, we are proud of our 
sponsorship of this successful pro- 
gram. It has helped us to mer- 
chandise effectively our consumer 
products—building insulation, dec- 
orative fabrics and curtains, screen- 
ing, acoustical tile, filters, duct sys- 
tems, and reinforced plastic chairs 
and planters. 

Since its primary purpose is to 
build a larger market for the indus- 
try rather than trying to seize a 
larger piece of the same old pie, we 
believe it fulfills also our responsi- 
bility as a corporate citizen. It 
contributes to better value for the 
end-customer, and a broader mar- 
ket for our customers. 7 





Does it meet our product objectives? 
Will it compete with our established line? 


Does a market exist? 
How shall we market it? 


® 
* 
@ Will it need improvement? 
ey 
& 


Stromberg-Carlson asked itself these questions .. . and 
with the answers, moved systematically and cautiously 
to ring up sales success with its Pagemaster. Here's... 


Why it takes effective 
pians & merchandising 
for new product success 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


= It takes full scale merchandising 
to an existing potential market to 
successfully introduce a new prod- 
uct. It takes something else, too. It 
takes having the right product to 
begin with. 

If the product is too far afield of 
your existing line, you may not 
have the necessary experience to 
plan your introductory campaign 
successfully. On the other hand, if 
the product is not reasonably 
unique, its chances of surviving 
rough competition are slight. 

The story of Stromberg-Carlson’s 
introduction of Pagemaster makes 
an ideal case history. It has the 
right combination of all these fac- 
tors. It was the right product for 
Stromberg-Carlson to introduce, al- 
though, to begin with, even the 
company itself was not sure of that. 


Selective paging . . Pagemaster 
was introduced over a year ago by 
the company’s Telecommunications 
Div., Rochester, N.Y. It is a calling 
and signalling system which oper- 
ates through short-wave radio 


broadcasting. It creates a signalling 
tone in pocket receivers carried by 
its users so that they can be sum- 
moned when away from their desks. 
The signal is sent out through a unit 
called an encoder which is set up at 
the office switchboard. Hence, an 
executive away from his desk can 
be reached by the switchboard op- 
erator signaling him on his pocket 
unit. A third unit—the transmitter 
—can be set up in any convenient 
location on the premises. 

The system gives selective paging, 
which means that each Pagemaster 
carrier has his own signal which 
will sound only on the receiver he 
carries. He then goes to the nearest 
telephone to receive his message. 

Stromberg-Carlson’s Telecommu- 
nications Div. manufactures a di- 
verse line of telephone instruments 
and components, including tele- 
phones, central office equipment for 
telephone operating companies and 
switchboards for business subscrib- 
ers. In addition, the company man- 
ufactures a variety of paging sys- 
tems. In: short, Stromberg-Carlson 
management points out, the com- 
pany is constantly on the alert for 
new products but, quite naturally, 
has no intention of competing with 
itself, 


An idea grows . . The Pagemaster 
idea first came to home office atten- 
tion in the fall of 1955 when the 
company’s West Coast subsidiary, 
Electronic Control Systems, com- 
municated with an independent in- 
ventor who had designed and put 
into limited production a selective 
paging system utilizing short-wave 
radio transmission. Apparently the 
system worked, although the prod- 
uct at this point was still on a pilot 
run basis. 

In addition, the Bell operating 
company furnishing service in that 
area wanted to sell such systems to 
industrial companies which they 
serviced and the Bell system itself 
was interested in having a system 
developed for city-wide paging 
service. 

“Some inventions, on first con- 
sideration, have great appeal,” 
points out John H. Voss, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Telecommunication Div. 

“Such was the case on our first 
contact with Pagemaster. Not only 
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Looks like this . . Stromberg-Carlson‘s 
short-wave signalling receiver is com- 
pact, fits neatly into breast pocket. 
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The product 
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Goes in here . . Message goes out through unit called encoder which is placed at office 
switchboard so that operator can signal person carrying receiver unit. 


did there appear to be a product de- 
veloped and in limited manufacture, 
but a waiting market was apparent. 

“In our case, management had 
the problem of deciding whether it 
was advisable to handle a new 
product which would compete with 
their own well established product 
lines providing paging service by 
bells, buzzers, lights and voice. And 
we had no intention of giving up 
these product lines to a newcomer. 
It also was quite apparent that we 
must weigh the technological and 
market potentials, for to compete 
against such a product, if it stayed 
in the hands of a competitor, might 
very well be disastrous to our prés- 
ent line of paging equipment.” 

At this point Stromberg-Carlson 
had arrived at the very beginning 
of a new product idea. There was 
still a long way to go. 


Six ‘musts’ . . Planning a new prod- 
uct, as Mr. Voss points out, consists 
of six basic steps: 


1. Exploration. This is the initial 
phase and consists of the searching 
for ideas to meet company product 
objectives. 


2. Screening. This is the weighing 
of technological, market and other 
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considerations to determine interest 
to the company. 


3. Specification. This phase involves 
analyzing the idea and converting it 
into a workable plan. 


4. Development: turning the plan 
into a workable and producible 
product. 


5S. Testing. This very important 
phase consists of both product and 
market tests to confirm earlier 
judgment. 


6. Marketing. The full-scale 
launching of the new product in 
both production and distribution. 

Now let’s take each step in turn 
as it relates to Pagemaster. 


Exploration and screening . . 
The exploration phase in this case, 
was done by the inventor himself 
from whom Stromberg-Carlson got 
the basic idea. However, as Mr. 
Voss points out, company manage- 
ment still had to decide whether or 
not the invention met company 
product objectives. 

For the screening process, the 
company called upon the services of 
a management consulting agency. 
The major findings and recommen- 
dations of this group were; 


Comes out here . . Pagemaster carrier 
hears signal, checks in at nearest phone. 


® The product had adaptability for 
selected markets. 

® Cost, reliability, weight, design, 
chance of damage or loss, and serv- 
ice would influence marketability. 

@ FCC administrative decisions 
could significantly affect the fre- 
quency channels available for trans- 
mitting. 

® Sales engineering would be es- 
sential in the process of marketing. 
® The combined efforts of several 
sales groups would be necessary for 
maximum penetration. 

In addition, the consultants sug- 
gested these immediate steps if the 
company was to go ahead with the 
plan: 


1. Work closely with the inventor 
of Pagemaster and his associates to 
develop a product required by the 
various market segments and in- 
vestigate with them the opportuni- 
ties for design improvements. 


2. Develop a program for field test- 
ing Pagemaster equipment to ap- 
praise selectivity and effectiveness 
in city-wide and unit industrial ap- 
plications. 


3. Obtain qualified legal advice on 
the implications of the forthcoming 
FCC hearings on the question of 
one-way signalling in city-wide ap- 





The ad campaign 








Logical progression . . 


plications as well as for hospitals 
and industrial applications. 


4. Lay out the basic marketing ap- 
proach now to preclude any even- 
tual misunderstanding on distribu- 
tion policy. 

The management people told 
Stromberg-Carlson that the selec- 
tivity, accuracy and quiet features 
of Pagemaster appealed to hospital 
people. Their interviews indicated 
that the company might do well in 
large department stores, airfields, 
shipyards, warehouses, oil storage 
fields and refineries. They did not 
think the company could expect too 
much from industrial plants. This is 
the one area in which, it turned out, 
the consultants missed the boat. 


The go-ahead . . The consultants’ 
and the company’s own findings 
were such that Stromberg-Carlson 
management decided to acquire 
Pagemaster. Arrangements were 
made for the inventor to remain 
with the company for at least one 
year and for the company to learn 
from actual experience by its own 
personnel how to manufacture the 
product. Stromberg-Carlson did not 
wish to acquire the manufacturing 
operation, however. These facilities 
were already operated for the in- 


Introductory ad (left) was followed by 
ad appealing for distributors (not shown). Then came series of 
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ventor by a small manufacturer not 
interested in being absorbed—and 
this was the way the larger com- 
pany wanted it. 

As for step three in the product 
planning outline—the setting up of 
a_ specification—the company had 
first of all to set up a staff to take 
care of the problem. Employes in 
the existing Stromberg-Carlson en- 
gineering department who had the 
proper technical knowledge were 
picked to do the job. 

The inventor was hired and sam- 
ples of the product were moved to 
company headquarters in Rochester 
for testing. In addition, a staff man 
was sent to California to get all 
necessary production information 
right at the factory. Tests on sample 
units were studied at headquarters 
and showed up several weak points. 
With these, the inventor himself 
agreed. 

Having set up proper specifica- 
tions, the planning staff moved into 
step four and set about developing 
an improved model. As in any de- 
velopment program, the timing 
problem was a major one. Develop- 
ment time was set for three months 
and the entire product had to be 
ready for production at the end of 
that period. Production principally 
involved working out the bugs dis- 


Authorized 





| When their coat 
pockets call them... 
they’re only seconds away! 
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which case history ad (center) was one. Later ad (right) carried 
list of authorized distributors. 


covered in the specification stage— 
and it took every bit of the time al- 
lowed. 


The pilot run . . The testing phase 
involved, first of all, a pilot run. 
This was the responsibility of the 
engineering department. The pilot 
run consisted of having parts made 
from production tools made from 
the final engineering drawings in an 
actual plant operation. In all, 50 
units of the redesigned receiver 
were run off. In the case of the 
encoder—the unit controlled by the 
switchboard operator at the other 
end of the line—and the transmitter, 
a smaller run was considered ade- 
quate. As the company expected, a 
normal amount of trouble showed 
up during the pilot run and minor 
design changes again were made. 
Field testing came next. From the 
field trials, the following facts 
emerged: 
¢ The fundamental concept of a se- 
lective paging system was useful 
and acceptable to potential users. 
© It would be necessary to have 
outside test equipment and mainte- 
nance equipment available in the 
field in order that the units could be 
tested and serviced after they had 
been put into service. 
e Again, several weaknesses in the 
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over-all technical operation showed 
up. Further adjustments were made 
and the company moved into the 
last stage—full scale production and 
marketing of the product. 

The marketing phase, like the 
others, of course, began before the 
preceding phase was completed. In 
fact, many of the six steps listed 
above ran, in part, concurrently. 
They had to, particularly in view of 
the limited time set for final pro- 
duction and introduction of the new 
product. 


The ads begin . . In June of 1956, 
the company published its intro- 
ductory ad. The company had, by 
this time, decided to take on the 
manufacture of Pagemaster. Still, 
the complete pattern of operations 
had not been set and management 
hoped the ad would furnish, through 
any inquiries it provoked, a re- 
affirmation (or rejection) of the 
company’s and its management con- 
sultants’ own thinking. 

The full-page ad was entitled 
“Ever hear your coat pocket call 
you?” It featured a half-page illus- 
tration of an executive wearing a 
Pagemaster in his breast pocket and 
an inset of a switchboard operator 
signaling him from the board. Copy 
explained Pagemaster’s function 
briefly. The last sentence invited 
readers to send for an explanatory 
booklet. 

The ad ran in The New Yorker, 
Time, Business Week, Newsweek, 
Nation’s Business, Fortune, Roches- 
ter Commerce and U.S. News & 
World Report. 

In short order more than 4,000 
inquiries were received. An analysis 
of the business affiliations of the 
respondents' proved that potential 
existed in the areas where it was 
expected—with one exception: Ap- 
proximately 65% of these inquiries 
came from industry. The manage- 
ment consultants had misjudged the 
appeal to this market completely. 


What about marketing? . . The 
next problem to be tackled was how 
to market the product. Direct fac- 
tory to consumer marketing was 
rejected. The company decided it 
would not be desirable to hire spe- 
cialized salesmen to cover the en- 
tire country or appoint service 
representatives in every major area 
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to arrange demonstrations, make 
surveys and installations and pro- 
vide servicing. It was decided to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing distributors—distributors who 
had electronic know-how, aggres- 
sive sales organizations, could pay 
their bills, did not have to depend 
on Pagemaster for a living, but still 
had enough imagination to invest 
money in this new product. It wasn’t 
an easy task. The company decided 
to go after electronic distributors 
who would substitute Pagemaster 
for a product which gave them short 
profits and large troubles. 

It was done with another ad. The 
ad ran just once—in the December, 
1956 issue of what was then Retail- 
ing Daily (now Home Furnishings 
Daily). The ad came right to the 
point. It said, in bold headlines: “A 
big new idea for electronics dis- 
tributors . . How’d you like to make 
a pile of dough on a really ‘clean’ 
product? Stromberg-Carlson Page- 
master has terrific sales potential 
and none of the headaches of the 
appliance business.” 

What it meant, without saying so 
was, to quote F. Leo Granger, man- 
ager of Pagemaster sales, “Why 
don’t you get out of the television 
rat-race and spend your efforts on a 
good clean product?” 


"Tell us more’ . . Within 24 hours 
the phone calls, telegrams and let- 
ters began coming in. They said, in 
effect, “Tell us more.” The respond- 
ents, Mr. Granger adds, were the 
right kinds and, within a very short 
time, from this one source alone 
Stromberg-Carlson had franchised 
distributors representing 57% of its 
total market potential. By mid- 
March of the following year, when 
Stromberg-Carlson was really pre- 
pared to go into business with 
Pagemaster, the company had rea- 
sonably good distributor coverage 
with time left in which to add the 
remaining distributors. Stromberg- 
Carlson sales engineers pay month- 
ly visits to distributors, train them 
and accompany them on important 
contacts, 

By early summer, preliminary 
problems had been squared away 
and the ad campaign really began: 
a case history ad in Modern Hos- 
pital, a general business ad in Busi- 
ness Week and—more recently—a 


full-page ad carrying a complete 
listing of authorized distributors. 


Even Yankee Stadium .. And 
what of Pagemaster today? As of 
this date, the product is installed in 
leading hospitals, industries, rail- 
road yards, oil refineries—even at 
Yankee Stadium. It was used at the 
International Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference in San Francisco. 
More recently, 32 receivers were 
used at the NATO meeting in Paris. 
Stromberg-Carlson’s export branch 
is establishing sales in Europe and 
South America and there is a dis- 
tributor in Honolulu. 

Stromberg-Carlson is most en- 
couraged, company management re- 
ports, by the fact that Pagemaster 
users continue to add receivers to 
their original systems. Mr. Granger 
puts it more succinctly. Just as the 
Gillette people, he says, sell, first 
razors, then blades, blades and more 
blades, Stromberg-Carlson looks 
forward to consistent selling, first, 
of new systems and then receivers, 
receivers, and more receivers. 

Such an attitude—plus such a 
product—could make Stromberg- 
Carlson the leader in the selective 
pocket paging field. « 


Seven ounce hopeful . . Company hopes 
to make big business of selling addition- 
al receivers to users of existing systems, 
has already begun to do so. Unit oper- 
ates on transistor, weighs seven ounces. 
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By Burt B. Roens 
Group Manager 
Industrial Products 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 


= The performance case history 
approach to publicity and adver- 
tising is not new. It’s what you do 
with the case history that counts. 

In promoting our industrial wip- 
ers, which are used by workers in 
many industries to clean their 
hands and faces and to wipe ma- 
chine tools and equipment, Scott 
Paper Co. faced two problems that 
called for something out of the or- 
dinary: 


1. The wipers are distributed 
largely by independent paper mer- 
chants all over the country. Varied 
promotional needs of these distrib- 
utors required a diversified pro- 
gram, which was still within the 
bounds of reasonable expenditures. 


2. The product being promoted was 
a seemingly prosaic piece of paper. 
The drama often attached to a mov- 
ing piece of machinery or industrial 
equipment was missing. Still the 


There are dozens of ways to make effective use of case histories 
telling how your product or service has been used successfully. 


One campany that squeezes the last drop of value from every 
case history is Scott Paper. Here is how a single case 

history is used in nine different ways — eight of them for 
different sales tools; the ninth is this article. 


uses of the wiper had to be drama- 
tized. 

Scott’s advertising and sales de- 
partment decided on the case his- 
tory approach—but with multiple 
uses of the promotional material. 
With our industrial advertising 
agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove Inc., as the coordinator, we 
adopted a program that called for 
eight different uses of one case his- 
tory—ranging all the way from con- 
ventional advertising and publicity 
to user reports, jumbo postcards, 
literature, sales organ, a strip film 
and slides. Each medium was to be 
used to tell the same story—not 
about the general advantages of 
Scott Wipers, but specifically how 
they perform in a particular plant. 


Challenge . . Scott recognized 
that it faced a challenging job in 
promoting this apparently unglam- 
orous piece of paper, approximate- 
ly 9x13”. Granted, it was no ordi- 
nary piece of paper. The product 
is an improvement on a special 
lint-free paper wiper the company 
developed for the Navy during 
World War II to clean lenses. The 


latest version was introduced to all 
industry about five years ago and 
just recently Scott was awarded 
patent rights on the special “Perf- 
embossed” paper of which the 
wipers are made. But we had to 
promote as a relatively new con- 
cept the use of specially made pa- 
per instead of cloth rags for an 
industrial process. 

During 1957, the first year our 
new program was in force, rep- 
resentatives visited more than 30 
plants. This year the average has 
been stepped up nearly one plant 
a week, all over the country. The 
plants represent all types of indus- 
try where wipers are used—from 
aircraft plants to food and machine 
tool industries. 

In gathering and preparing this 
case history material, we have 
avoided the general testimonial- 
type of endorsement. Instead, we 
have gone after careful documenta- 
tion of the use of Scott wipers— 
with in-use details and pictures to 
replace sole reliance on claims and 
quotations. 

The eight different uses we de- 
veloped from a typical case history 
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are illustrated on following pages. 
These examples of the multiple use 
factor are based on product uses 
and advantages found by Bearings 
Company of America, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Many persons representing many 
specialized activities participate in 
researching, preparing and mer- 
chandising the case history ma- 
terial. Scott salesmen in the field 
suggest. plants to be visited. The 
Scott advertising department re- 
views these suggestions and selects 
plants, based on type of industry 
and geographical distribution. 
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Industry Goes For Paper Wipers 


A Step Forward tn Mamntenance Economy 


When a salesman from Scott or a dis- 
tributor salesman calls on a prospective 


customer for the company’s paper wipers 


he puils an SIC coded User Report from 
his briefcase. Using it as a selling tool, 
the salesman shows the Report as an 


example cf the way a customer in the 


same SIC classification beriefits from 
using the product over the competition. 
User Reports are kept in 
notebooks and comprise growing file. 


Members of the public relations 
department of Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove make the initial customer 
contacts, visit the plants, conduct 
interviews, and supervise picture- 
taking. Then they write the ar- 
ticles. They also write special re- 
ports, in more detail for the KM&G 
advertising department and_ for 
Scott’s sales people. Finally, since 
they are closest to the situation, 
KM&G public relations men pre- 
pare the user reports. 

Copy and layout for ads are pre- 
pared by the agency. The Sales & 
Technical Literature department of 


loose-leaf 


Full page articles in Iron Age, Auto- 
matic Machining and other mag- 
azines were placed by the public rela- 
tions staff of Scott Paper’s advertising 
agency, which gathered initial case 
history on industrial wipers. 
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Space in seven magazines is 
used to tell the case history to 
the industrial market for 
wipers. 


the agency prepared the direct mail 
and other sales literature. Films 
are a product of Close & Patenaude, 
Philadelphia, using photos and data 
obtained during the initial research. 

Does all of this pay? Scott credits 
this unusual approach applied to 
our wipers with a major contribu- 
tion to the significant increase in 
our industrial products sales vol- 
industrial 
record 
In the first six months of 
this year, industrial sales were up 
the same 


Scott’s 
enjoyed 


ume. Last 
products 
sales. 


year, 
group 


to ten per cent over 
period last year. 









Jumbo postcards featuring photograph of 
Bearings Co. of America application car- 


ee ried simulated handwriting on back and 
: Sz | in type listed four requirements product 
“Swe met. 


INDUSTRIAL WIPING 





BCA case history is used along with nine others in 
24-page color booklet as mailer and handout piece. 
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CASE HISTORIES SUPPLY 





Salesmen from Scott Paper as well as distributor sales force were told 
about case history and shown many sales helps available in Impact, 
20-page distributor sales house organ issued bi-monthly. 





A 15-minute sound filmstrip 
giving ten case histories was 
made for industrial showings, 
narrated by John Cameron 
Swayze. 


Slides were shown at plant sites of 
major prospects through motorized 
demonstration laboratory which 
traveled entire United States. 


= Management cut your budget 
lately? Unless you sell red ribbons 
for accounting machines, the an- 
swer is probably yes. (Or is this 
your second cut?) And if you’ve 
been in this business of industrial 
advertising for more than just a 
few years, you’re probably won- 
dering why it happens .. . again 
and again, each time we hit a re- 
cession. 

Well, don’t be lonesome in your 
frustration. Not long ago I had oc- 
casion to sit at a conference table 
with a group of men who comprise 
the Who’s Who of industrial adver- 
tising. Seasoned, talented men who 
run the country’s best-known in- 
dustrial agencies. And in all sin- 
cerity, they were asking this ques- 
tion: “What do we tell client man- 
agement when they want to cut 
their budgets?” 

I'm just a young fellow in this 
business, but I get the impression 
that advertising men have been 
asking themselves this question 
since “Year 1”. Not only asking it, 
but answering it . . . with all the 
stock answers like: “Your ads are 
salesmen, and you wouldn't lay off 
salesmen in a recession, would 
you?” And: “When times are tough, 
you've got to sell harder, don’t 
you?” 


A paradox... The startling para- 
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What should you say 


the next time they want 


@ By Marshall C. Lewis, Vice-president, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed Inc. 


dox is that we’ve done a pretty good 
job of selling this argument to man- 
agement. They generally agree with 
us...and then cut the budget any- 
way. 

This suggests to me that there’s 
something intrinsically wrong with 
our arguments. On analysis, I’m 
convinced that our Sell Harder plea 
is precisely what has caused our 
troubles all these years. We’re vic- 
tims of our own propaganda! 

And the joker who first hung the 
albatross around our necks is the 
guy who proclaimed, “Advertising is 
selling.” We’ve convinced manage- 
ment (and ourselves) that it’s true, 
and we’re trapped in this fairly logi- 
cal management syllogism: 


If advertising is selling, 
And nobody is buying, 
Then what’s the point of advertising? 


And _blooey, 
budget. 

I’m not enough of an economist to 
tell you why we had a recession, but 
I could see one well enough to 
recognize when it was here. When 
companies decide to cut inventories 
and purchases and capital budgets, 
it’s got to be a mighty exceptional 
product or need which produces 
cash on the barrelhead. And in this 
year’s market, there weren’t that 
many genuinely exceptional prod- 
ucts or that many needy prospects. 


there goes your 


Let’s be realistic . . Friends, be 
realistic. How many cars did you 
hustle out to buy because somebody 
said, “You auto buy now”? Let’s 
face it: when business is lousy, it is 
lousy. When one slumping industry 
is trying to sell its product to an- 
other slumping industry, you’ve got 
a very gloomy situation. 

And all of this leads straight to 
heresy: I submit that all the adver- 
tising in the world won’t necessarily 
sell a product when people aren’t 
buying. 

One reason is that we recently 
went through the biggest capital 
spending boom in history. In some 
industries, companies were buying 
capital goods so aggressively that 
they literally carried their suppliers’ 
inventories in their own ware- 
houses. And these were goods that 
had to be used or worked off before 
a customer could justify buying 
more. 


Harder or just louder .. But 
there’s another more basic reason. It 
involves a confusion between “sell- 
ing harder” and merely selling 
louder. Advertising, we sometimes 
forget, can be no more compelling 
than the product it speaks for. And 
1958’s batch of industrial products 
clearly seemed to hold a less than 
irresistible attraction for potential 
buyers. 








Maybe it’s the adman’s own fault when he finds his 


budget slashed fo ribbons, suggests this agency man. 





Here’s a possible answer to use next time 





management decides tough times require a budget cut. 











It is a fact, for better or worse, 
that industry truly has not gone in 
for “planned obsolescence” (often 
phony obsolescence) . . . certainly 
not to the extent that the consumer 
goods producers have attempted to 
obsolete their products each year. 
I’m not arguing the merits or eco- 
nomics of this situation . . . I am 
arguing that by and large, the prod- 
ucts we advertised last year were 
the same products this year. 

And did we do such a poor job of 
advertising these products last year, 
and the year before? No, I don’t 
think so. We advertised them on 
their merits, and people bought 
them. This year, when we were ad- 
vised to sell harder, what could we 
offer in the way of new merits and 
new benefits for our unchanged 
products? 

In 1958, it has been clear that our 
products’ merits were not adequate 
to overcome our buyers’ resistance. 
What was really being suggested 
was not that we sell harder, but 
that we sell louder. Industry was 
listening, but it remained singularly 
unresponsive to noise. 

But all was not lost in 1958. Be- 
cause in our concern (and some- 
times panic) we frequently ignored 
the most important consideration of 
all: what about next year, and the 
year after, and ten and twenty years 
from now? 








to cut your advertising budget? 





The answer .. There, I submit, is 
the crux of the matter. Advertising 
budgets should not be sold on the 
basis of “this year.” They should be 
sold on the basis of how many years 
an advertiser expects to stay in 
business. 

In years like this one, when hard- 
hit advertisers asked us why they 
shouldn’t cut budgets, here’s what I 
think we should have told them: 

When there isn’t any industrial 
business, advertising probably can’t 
create it. If you maintain your ad- 
vertising and your selling effort or 
even increase it, of course you stand 
a better chance of getting what little 
business may exist this year. But 
that’s not really the question. 

The real question is: how many 
years do you expect to be in busi- 
ness? Do you believe that a reces- 
sion is going to end some time, that 
sooner or later the business curve 
starts up and keeps going up? If you 
do believe it, if you plan to be in 
business when it does, then this is 
the answer to your question about 
cutting the budget: 

Every ad you run now is an in- 
vestment in the reputation and rec- 
ognition of your company and what 
you make. You may not be inter- 
ested in capturing a share of a non- 
existant market, but you’ve got to 
be interested in capturing a share of 
the minds of the people who will 





some day once again be buying. 

This year was a wonderful year to 
state your optimism about the chal- 
lenge and future growth of our 
economy. And if people weren’t 
buying your product this year, then 
maybe this was a perfect time to 
talk more about yourself .. . about 
what you’re doing to prepare for 
better service to your customers, 
about improving your products and 
developing new ones. And if you 
really want to pin me down, I'll say: 
Yes, a recession year is a wonderful 
year for institutional advertising! 

Twenty years from now your 
company may have an entirely dif- 
ferent line of products. But the in- 
vestment you make now and con- 
tinuously in your reputation for 
value and integrity is long-term in- 
surance for the success of any new 
product you may develop. 

Sure, be reasonable and cautious 
in establishing your budget. Cer- 
tainly, sell harder when things are 
tough to get whatever business 
may exist. Definitely, be more sci- 
entific in allocating time and money 
to market development. But before 
you indiscriminately cut your ad- 
vertising budget, please ask yourself 
this question: 
© How many years do you expect 
to be in business? If you intend to 
be around, make sure your custom- 
ers know it. x 
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A profile of today's 


# The industrial salesman: How 
much is he paid? How is he paid? 
How many calls does he make? 
How many calls does he make be- 
fore getting an order? What’s the 
cost per call? To what degree is he 
guided by marketing research? 

In an effort to answer these and 
other highly pertinent questions 
about today’s industrial salesman, 
the New York Sales Executives 
Club mailed a detailed question- 
naire to some 3,000 industrial ex- 
ecutives, selected to represent the 
entire national industrial complex 
as to nature of business, size, vol- 
ume, and number of salesmen. 

In spite of the complexity of the 
questionnaire and the confidential 
implications of some of the ques- 
tions, 313 completed replies were 
received before the cut-off date. 
Here are some of the more marked 
findings: 


e The average cost per call of an 
industrial salesman is $18.92. The 
average five years ago was $17.24. 


© Nearly 75% of the industrial 
salesmen earn between $7,500 and 
$15,000 per year—a higher percent- 
age than in most other types of 
selling. 


e About a third of the firms an- 
swering the survey compensate 
salesmen with salary plus bonus. 
Another 33.1% reward them with 
salary plus commi-.ion. 


® Over three-fourths of the re- 
sponding companies pay all their 
salesmen’s expenses. Per diem al- 
lowance is about $12; 12% pay none. 


© About 60% of the companies that 
answered are without their own 
marketing research facilities. In- 
stead, they depend primarily on 
their ad agencies for this informa- 
tion. 


e Industrial salesmen average 13 
orders from every 100 cold calls—up 


from 9.2 orders three years ago. In- 
dustrial salesmen make from 10 to 
25 calls per week. 

The above findings, however 
striking, are only indicative of the 
scope and importance of the study. 
The full report is a detailed analysis 
of the recruiting, hiring, compen- 
sating, guiding, controlling and 
motivating of the industrial sales- 
man. Here are the questions asked 
the 3,000 executives, and the cumu- 
lative answers received. (Percent- 
ages shown are based on only those 
replies to each question). 


» Who generally determines tne 
need for, and qualifications of, new 
salesmen? 


As may be expected, the head of 
the sales department has the major 
responsibility in both deciding the 
need and setting up the specifica- 
tions (71% and 79% respectively) 
for additional salesmen. 

Top management has the “main 
say” at only 35% and 22% of the 
companies reporting.* 


>» Are the wives of the salesmen im- 
portant? 


Not usually. It is important, how- 
ever, whether a salesmen has a wife 
or not. Some 65% of the respondents 
said they preferred the salesman to 
be married. Less than 1% wanted 
“unattached” salesmen. The _ re- 
mainder had no preference. 

But, that’s about as far as the wife 
enters into the recruitment picture. 
Only about 30% of the companies 
communicate with the prospective 
salesman’s wife. 


> Where do applicants for sales 
positions come from—inside or out- 
side the company? 


Most companies continue to look 
outside the company for their sales 
applicants. 





Industrial Salesman 


All from outside 

Most from outside ..............- 
About half and half 

Most from inside 

All from inside - 


> How do you find recruits outside 
the company? 


The most frequently used single 
method of finding recruits outside 
the company is simply that of ask- 
ing friends to recommend candi- 
dates. Other popular methods are 
asking the present salesmen and 
other employes to recommend can- 
didates, classified ads in newspapers, 
college recruiting programs, and 
employment agencies (in that or- 
der). 


> How widely used is sales appli- 
cant testing? 


About half the companies re- 
sponding regularly test sales appli- 
cants. About two-thirds of those 
companies using tests get outside 
help with them. Of this group, the 
largest portion call upon private 
firms of industrial psychologists. 
Only a small number (4%) turn to 
colleges and universities for help. 


> What kind of tests are used? 


Psychological tests scored high— 
close behind aptitude tests. 
Aptitude tests .... 


Psychological tests - 


82.5%, 
63.1%, 
Technical knowledge tests ........ in (Se 
Practical field tests a ich fae cag a 
Others i ee 


> Who makes the final decision to 
hire? 


Better than half the companies 
responding indicated that the sales 
manager himself makes the final 
employment decision; but a con- 
siderable number, about 32%, re- 
vealed that the top sales executive, 
whether called general sales man- 


“Percentages include multiple responses. 


ager or vice-president sales, is like- 
ly to make the decision. In 20% of 
the cases, top management, includ- 
ing the president, makes the final 
hiring decision.* 


> How do you pay your salesmen? 


As might be expected, the pattern 
of compensation was varied.* 
Salary + bonus . ‘ 2-.33.4%, 
Salary + commission 33.1% 
Commission 19.5% 
Salary 14.3% 
Salary + commission + bonus aa 
Bonus 2 c RASS ‘ 1.0% 


Others : me 


> What percent of your salesmen’s 
income falls in each of the above 
categories? 


The salary, of course, makes up 
the biggest part of the salesmen’s 
income.* 

Salary—25% or less 4.9%, 
Salary—26%-50% 13.2% 
Salary—-51%-75% 22.6%, 
Salary—76%-100% 424%, 
Commission—25% or less 13.5% 
Commission—26%-50% . 15.6% 
Commission—51%-100% 25.7% 
Bonus—25% or less 30.6% 
Bonus—26%-50% .... is BIH 
Bonus—51%-100%, wis 


Varies EES: « 


> What extra benefits do the sales- 
men receive? 


Of those companies which provide 
hospitalization, 92% include the 
family of the employe. The pension 
plan is payable on the basis of a 
forced age stipulation (37.5%), 
years of service (33.3%), and part 
of both (29.2%).* 
Hospitalization ...88.2% 
84.8%, 
Pension -. Gud fo 
Other cs ager 
None RRR TY i 
SERENE, x. 


Insurance 


No answer . 


> What about salesmen’s expenses? 


What's his cost per call? 
How much does he make? 
On salary or commission? 
Who pays his expenses? 
How many calls per week? 
How many calls per order? 


How’s he recruited? 


Nearly 78% said they paid all 
their salesmen’s expenses; 10% gave 
a qualified “no;” and 12% said they 
paid none. Of the 22% of the total 
respondents that said no (both 
qualified and definite) 5.6% pay 
25% or less of the expenses; 11.3% 
pay 26-50%; 7.6% pay over 50%; 
and 5.6% did not provide details. 


» Are the salesmen given a per 
diem allowance? 


An overwhelming 97.3% of the 


respondents said “no.” 


>» Are the salesmen given itemized 
expense allowances? And if so, how 
much is allowed for room, meals, 
incidentals? 


Exactly 70.5% of the respondents 
use itemized expense allowances. 
Individual allowances are as fol- 
lows: * 

Room—$5-$8 .. StF 
Room—Over $8 10.4%, 
Meals—$6 or less 7.8%, 
Meals—Over $6 . 13.9% 
Incidentals—$5 or less 5.2%, 
Incidentals—Over $5 3.5% 

. 61% 

et A 


Incidentals—Varies - 
Room, Meals, Incidentals—Varies 


> Do you have a market research 
department in your company? If so, 
how is it used in the sales program? 


Only 39.4% of the respondents 
have market research departments 
within the company. Those that do 
use these facilities to: * 
Set up sales territories - 67.2% 

86.0% 
55.8% 
17.0%, 
AZ 


Determine sales potential . 
Set sales quotas .......... 
Forecast .... 


> If you do not have a market re- 
search department, do you use out- 
side facilities? If yes, what do you 
use? 


Of the companies with no market 
research departments, a meager 
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Calls: How many? How often? Why? 








The number of calls a salesman makes per week varies greatly by 
type of product, travel requirements, and the number of people that 
must be contacted per call. The average, however, is somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 25 calls a week. 

The report also shows the number of accounts the respondents’ 
salesmen handle: 
50 or less 


101-200 
over 200 
varies 

Of these, the respondents’ salesmen call on:* 

accounts frequently occasionally seldom 
25% or less 386% 276% jj 48.0% 
26 % -50% 
over 50% 
51% -75% 
75 %-100% 

The factors determining the frequency of a salesman’s call on 
an individual company are:* 

I st 2nd 3rd 4th 

Respondents share of ge se eee 
prospect’s business . 29.4% 22.7 % 17.3% 4.2 
Competitors share . 1.0% 6.7 Vo 20.8% 
Estimated potential . 34.2% 26.8% 9.9% 3.8 
Possible order .... 13.4% 18.2% 20.1% 


*includes rnultiple responses 








The indispensable auto 








Territory coverage by car seems to be a must in industrial selling— 
with 99% of the companies reporting the use of automobiles. 

In most companies the salesman uses his own car (67.4%). 
However, in 24.4% of the cases he drives a company-owned car or 
a leased car (23.7%). 

Mileage allowances have gone up, with the majority of firms 
paying better than 7c per mile. A survey made three years ago 
showedl the average mileage allowance to be 6c. Here’s a more com- 
plete breakdown of the current allowances: 

Nothing 

6c per mile or less 
7c per mile 

8c per mile 

Over &c per mile 


Actual cost 

A third of the respondents pay part or all of their salesmen’s 
auto insurance. Of these, 74.7% pick up the whole tab and 7.2% 
pay for all the liability, property damage and theft insurance. 
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23% get outside help from such 
sources as: * 

Ad agencies . 50% 
Consultants 7 aS Ree 26% 
Professional research firms w ey 


> Have you made a major revision 
in sales territory boundaries during 
the past five years? If so, what basis 
was used? 


A little over half (56.9%) of the 
responding companies have revised 
their sales territory boundaries 
within the last five years. Those that 
have made revision used the follow- 
ing bases: * 

Market potential Sas patie TZ 
Re-distribution of territories ................15.0% 
Business growth volume ...............-....-..10.3% 
Market research studies ....................... 7.1% 
Population ; SOAR ra aaa eS | 
Experience ............ Mitel eee NY = 
Historical data .... seit cares sbaecca’ See 
Special studies . sn Fasc aks 
Other ee a pc 


> How often do you make sales 
forecasts, on what are they based, 
and just how accurate are those you 
make annually? 


As expected, the majority of sales 
forecasts are made on a _ yearly 
basis: * 


Yearly . Sas assis ccsshcn Sega 
Quarterly ... <ugeee Tes 
Every five years - seg a A 


Semi-annually .................... een, Fer 4 


These forecasts are based on:* 
Individual product sales oe A 
Gross sales only . MinGtecree se | 
Quantities 


Prices 


As far as the yearly forecasts are 
concerned, 49.1% of the respondents 
said they forecast within 10% of 
actual sales; 35.6% come within 
5%; 12.1% come within 25%; and 
only 3% come within 2% of the 
actual figure. 


> Are your salesmen required to 
use call reports? How often? Are 
they verbal or written? Where are 
they sent? 


Slightly less than 80% of the re- 
sponding companies require their 
salesmen to use call reports, The 
reports are turned in weekly in 


*Percentages include multiple responses. 





58.7% of the cases, daily in 27%, 
monthly in 4.6%, and quarterly in 
only less than 1%. 

In only 2.6% of the reported cases 
are the reports verbal. Instead they 
are either written (88.5%) or dic- 
tated (11%).* They are sent most 
often to the home office (59.3% of 
the time), or to the sales supervisor 
(in 45.9% of the cases) .* 


> Have your call reports been re- 
vised in the past five years? 


Nearly 25% of the responding 
companies have not revised their 
call reports in the last five years. 


> Does the salesman himself decide 
on call frequency? 


In the majority of companies 
(83.6%), the salesman decides on 
how frequently a prospect or cus- 
tomer should be called on. In the 
remaining companies, the district- 
branch sales manager or the sales 
manager himself decides. 


> Do you have sales meetings? If so, 
how often? Are they national or re- 
gional? 

Only 9% of the respondents do 
not hold sales meetings. Of the 91% 
that do, 24.3% hold them three or 
more times a year; 14% have them 
semi-annually; 52% have them an- 
nually; and some 7.4% hold them 
only every three years. Most (65%) 
of the meetings are national, but 
40.6% and 38.8% are held at the re- 
gional and district level respective- 
17 


> How do you motivate your sales- 
men? 


Only a small percentage (8%) of 
the respondents use “money alone” 
as a motivator. The great majority 
of those who believe that man lives 
not by bread alone use such induce- 
ments as sales contests (22.4%), 
personal contacts with the man and 
his family (19.6%), recognition de- 
vices such as “distinguished sales- 
men” awards (14%), opportunities 
for advancement (11.2%), house 
organ and trade publication public- 
ity (9.3%).* 


> How often do you route your 
salesmen home? 


The majority of the respondents 


(81.2%) try to make it convenient 
for their salesmen to get home at 
least weekly. The trend in recent 
years has been to apportion terri- 
tories so that the salesmen get home 
as much as possible. 

In the main, this has worked to 
the advantage of all concerned. The 
salesmen are happier and therefore 


do a better selling job. There are, of 
course, always exceptions. One re- 
spondent reported that a happy 
home life had ruined his best sales- 
man—as a salesman. After he had 
divorced a miserable spouse, from 
whom he sought escape in the field, 
he married a congenial girl and 
couldn’t wait to get home to her. #8 





Average cost per call: $18.92 


According to this study, the average cost per sales call is $18.92— 
up $1.68 from the $17.24 figure the Sales Executives Club reported 
five years ago. 

Although expensive, this current cost could, and would, be even 
higher if it were not for more and better advertising, sales promotion, 
sales training and market research. This is evidenced by the fact that 
out of every 100 cold calls, the average salesman gets 13 orders. 
Only three years ago the average number of orders per 100 cold 
calls was 9.2. 














Earns more than most 


This study shows that 74.7% of the men selling industrial goods earn 
between $7,500 and $15,000 a year—a higher percentage than in 
most other types of selling. This, of course, is the major pitch in re- 
cruiting new salesmen ‘‘from the outside.” 

Here's the breakdown as reported in the SEC survey:* 
$5,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24,999 
$25,000-$49,999 


*Includes multiple responses 








More calls, more people mean more sales 


Why is one salesman more productive than another? The survey re- 
sults suggest two reasons: The more productive salesman makes more 
calls, and sees more people per call. 

And here's another bit of interesting (and perhaps surprising) 
information: 47% of the respondents said their more productive 
salesmen are more conscientious about the paperwork aspects of 
their jobs than are their less productive counterparts. Only 18% of 
those answering admitted that their better salesmen are below aver- 
age on turning in reports. About 35% said their more and less pro- 
ductive salesmen are about the same in this regard. 
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this much 
Tripoly.. 


The latest . . This most recent of Victor's eftorts consists of a center spread plus an 
eight-page, four-color, pre-printed, smaller-than-page size insert. The inserted booklet 


is made up of ads from the “‘this much. . .” 


Talked about 
Victor's offbeat ads 
keep ‘em interested 


Over the past five years Victor has gone from one rule- 


campaign Victor ran all this year. 


busting advertising approach to another. Here’s 


how-——and more important, why—this advertiser keeps 


both customers and competition wondering, ‘‘What next?”’ 


By Bud Reese 
IM Associate Editor 


s For the past five years an indus- 
trial advertising non-conformist has 
been intriguing customers, competi- 
tors and bystanders alike with its 
fresh, sometimes controversial (but 
often imitated) ad techniques. 

The advertiser: Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago. 

Victor has succeeded in consist- 
ently coming up with such novelties 
(novel at least for industrial adver- 
tising) as four-page, four-color in- 
serts, die-cuts, consumer-type illus- 
trations, and ads run sideways. And 
from all the talk (mostly pro, some 
con), the latest “novelty” tops them 
all. 

This most recent effort (see photo 
above) of Victor ad director E. M. 
“Woody” Myers (and the Buchen 
Co.) broke in the September 15 is- 
sue of Chemical & Engineering 
News. Now it is also running in 
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Business Week. Without doubt, it is 
one of the most impressive ads 
which ever appeared in the indus- 
trial press. 


Spread plus insert . . Space-wise, 
the ad consists of (1) the publica- 
tion’s center spread, and (2) an 
eight-page, pre-printed,. smaller- 
than-page-size booklet, which is in- 
serted between the pages of the 
spread. 

As shown, the spread is a black 
and white, all-bleed illustration of 
falling coins on a black background, 
with the names of various chemicals 
reversed out. The coin idea ties in 
with the headline, “It Pays to See 
Victor,” on the first page of the in- 
serted booklet. 

The booklet itself is four-colors. 
Each of the insert’s three spreads 
(one of which is shown above) is 
one of the ads from the “this much 

.” campaign Victor has been run- 
ning the past year. However, 


whereas they were previously run 
vertically (turned sideways) the 
ads are now right-side-up and 
folded in half so that each is now a 
spread. 


Identity with change . . The fact 
that the ads in the insert are of the 
previous campaign is consistent with 
the way Victor retains identity from 
one campaign to the next, (see page 
64) while at the same time it great- 
ly revamps the approach. 

For example, the 1956 campaign 
used the same four-page, four- 
color, pre-printed insert technique 
as was used in the 55 campaign. In 
56 however, a die-cut was added. 

In 1957 Victor stayed with the 
die-cut, four-color inserts. But on 
several ads it added the side-ways 
treatment. And although this ele- 
ment made it necessary for the 
reader to turn the book, readership 
studies showed they were willing to 
do so. Readership climbed. 

In 1958 Victor began its much- 
publicized “this much . ’ cam- 
paign. A typical ad from this series 
is shown on page 64. The ad explains 
that “this much (meaning ‘this 
little’) V-90, is enough to “make a 
dozen flapjacks rise to perfection.” 

This approach, which attracted 
considerable attention through the 
use of consumer-type illustrations, 
tied in with the ’57 campaign via the 
“sideways” treatment and, as al- 
ways, through the use of four-color 
inserts. 


Not cheap, but cheaper .. The 
reasons behind Victor’s consistent 
use of pre-printed inserts are, in 
themselves, interesting. 


1. The technique permits the use of 
special paper stocks. 


2. Most important, Victor feels 
pre-printing inserts is the most eco- 
nomical way to use four-color ads. 
Mr. Myers explained that with pre- 
printing, Victor gets four-color ad- 
vertising while paying only black 
and white space rates to the various 
publications in which the ads are 
run. 

True, Victor must foot the print- 
ing bill. However, the company 
economizes with its large runs. That 
is, Victor not only prints enough ads 
for the combined circulations of all 

Continued on page 64 





To sell to industry today 


- a 
it § a fact you have to talk to top management 


and to technical and purchasing men. 


NEWSWEEK does it, at lowest cost: 


Top Management, 


He wv. Technical & Purchasing 
re g§ Audience 
: NEWSWEEK 768,075 
the TIME 821,250 


639,100 














roof °° 
Pp BUSINESS WEEK 213,760 


FORTUNE 201,000 








SOURCES: Latest available publishers’ audience studies. 
CPM based on each magazine's January 1959 page rate and 
circulation rate base. 


The most efficient way 
fo reach the men who 
mean the most in this 

electronic age 
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In ‘55 . . This is the first page of a four- 
page, four color ad Victor ran in 1955. 


VICTOR’S ADS. . 


continued from p. 62 


the magazines it uses, it can and 
does run off extra copies for direct 
mail purposes. 

Another saving: Victor needs 
only one electro—instead of one for 
each publication. 

Of course, if Victor felt it did not 
need full color, it naturally would 
have little use for pre-printing; 
which leads to the question, “Does 
Victor need four-color advertis- 
ing?” 


In ‘56 . . Victor added the diecut and 
used its four colors more functionally. 
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In ‘57 . . In addition to four-colors and diecuts (the ‘‘window’ 


sideways. It is shown here right-side-up. 


Mr. Myers answered this query 
with, “Victor is a small company in 
comparison with most of today’s 
chemical manufacturers (and cer- 
tainly our budget is smaller than 
most of our competitors’). But at 
the same time we must create the 
impression that we are in the same 
league.” 

This need to “create the impres- 
sion that we are in the same league,” 
is, in fact, the reason behind all of 
Victor’s “different” ad techniques. 

Mr. Myers feels that by using 
what he terms “the third dimen- 


this much 


Just imagine two cu 
mix, with the ingreds 
hy all, that 1s. 
leavening agent Fe 
sor adds about « teaspoonful, 

coated, a 

and that's 

flapjacks rise to perf 
Almost every umportat 
will tet you that there has 
phosphate like V 90... it’s made Voperlection. 
That's true, incalentally, of every Victor chem- 
teal Phosphate, formate. or oxalate 
We will be glad to ship you a carload of V-90, 
or One of the other Victor chemicals, but bust 
fess usually starts in a small way, with a sample 
Se, when you're ready to evaluate or examine 
Victor chemicals, tell us wrich one to send, and 
you'll have a sample on your desk before you 
oan say 4 pays to see Victor. Write to: Victor 
Chemical Works, Box 603, Chicago 90 


‘ 


opens), this ad was run 


sion”’—the unusual arrangement 
and presentation of copy (the first 
dimension) and illustration (the 
second)—Victor can create enough 
interest in its advertising to make 
up for its relatively small budget. 

Is Mr. Myers correct in his think- 
ing? Perhaps the statement made 
by one of Victor’s customers will 
serve as an answer: “The Victor 
ads are always so amazing and well 
prepared. This last ad was striking 
and I wanted to see what it said. 
Even more, I wonder what Victor 
will do next?” 6 


In ‘58 . . This ad has the consumer-type illustration common to the ‘58 campaign. Then 
run sideways, it is right-side-up here and in the new booklet. 





EDITORIALLY— 


We are constantly 


watching your 


metalworking 
customer! 


Today —hundreds of advertisers, like 
yourself, are asking searching questions 
about the quality of editorial content in 

metalworking publications. And they 

deserve a qualitative answer! 


To provide the answers, THE TOOL 
ENGINEER uses depth, editorial research 
to be sure nearly 40,000 readers are getting 

the complete, authoritative information 
they need to perform their production 
engineering functions. To you, the 
advertiser, it means greater exposure for 
your product or service message— 
month after month. 


The next time you put metalworking 
editorial content under the magnifying 
glass—ask to see proof of how 

THE TOOL ENGINEER is serving its 
professional readers through editorial 
research evaluation. In fact, do it today. 
A representative is as near 

as your telephone. 


Tool 
Engineer 


Published by the American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 
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State Park proves 


Coffee break . . December weather at 
Pere Marquette State Park, 45 miles 
north of St. Louis, proved gentle enough 
for shirt-sleeve attire. Salesmen from 36 
branches were housed in main lodge and 
cabins, had park to themselves. 


“ideal” 


for December sales meeting 


This company cut the cost of its annual sales meeting 


in half by staging it in a rustic state park. All 


advertising and sales managers planning sales 


meetings will profit from this experience. 


By Jack A. Bain 

Sales Promotion 

Century Electric Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


# Over a period of 50 years, the 
Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has held many sales 
meetings. These sales meetings were 
held either in several areas of the 
United States for regional offices, or 
in St. Louis for smail groups of 
salesmen at a time. Last year, how- 
ever, it was decided to have one 
sales meeting with all salesmen at- 
tending. We also decided that: 


1. The meeting would be held away 
from the distractions of a metro- 
politan area, if possible. 


2. Costs would be reduced, again, 
if possible. 
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3. The meeting would be informal 
and relaxed. 


Planning was started seven 
months in advance of the meeting. A 
time which interfered as little as 
possible with business had to be 
chosen because all salesmen from 
Century’s 36 branch offices would 
be “off duty,” so to speak. December 
—a relatively slow sales month— 
was selected. 

The “ideal” place for the meeting 
was not arrived at so quickly. We 
found that many resorts in the Mid- 
west close during the winter months. 
Most of the large motels near St. 
Louis were unable to provide ade- 
quate meeting room facilities, the 
required privacy was not available, 
and the group would not be re- 
moved far enough from the city. 


Quiet spot .. An investigation was 
made of resorts and lodges near St. 
Louis. In the search we “discovered” 
Pere Marquette State Park near 
Grafton, Ill. A visit to the Park 
(about 45 miles from St. Louis) 
convinced us that here was the quiet, 
secluded, non-distracting spot we 
were looking for. Arrangements 
were made for the use of all of the 
facilities at Pere Marquette. Inas- 
much as the meeting was held in the 
middle of December, there was little 
chance that there would be Park 
visitors to disturb the salesmen or 
disrupt the meeting. This proved to 
be true. 

The Park is a beautiful rustic spot 
nestled in over 6,000 acres of wood- 
lands. The Park lent itself to a most 
informal and| relaxed atmosphere. 
Slacks and spdrt shirts were the 
uniform of thé day. 

Facilities of the Park were en- 
tirely at Century’s disposal. All of 
the Park’s lodge rooms together with 
its six cabins were reserved for the 
meeting. Thus, no transient guests 
could interrupt the sessions. Menus 
were planned in advance, and meals 

Continued on page 191 





AND FUTURE TRENDS IN AIRCRAFT - NN 


ENGINEERING 


POWER STATIONS FOR SPACE MISSIONS SEE REVERSE SIDE > 











A PROSPECTUS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Publication: AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
Industry Served: THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


Reader Audience: 18,000 Professional Engineers, Scientists and Executives 


Industry End Products: Aircraft, Missiles, Rockets and Outer Space Vehicles 








WHAT |S THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY? 

The aerospace industry is the logical out- 
growth of the swift evolution of the aviation 
industry this past year into a new, exciting 
era of flight and exploration to the outer 
reaches of our universe. It is comprised of 
every commercial plant, Government depart- 
ment, military facility, and private and insti- 
tutional research and test center engaged in 
the development, manufacture and operation 
of all air and outer space vehicles. 

The end-products of the aerospace in- 
dustry include aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
manned and unmanned satellites, manned 
and unmanned spacecraft and interplane- 
tary vehicles, propulsion units, guidance 
and control systems, plus all related com- 
ponents and ground support equipment for 
air and outer space vehicles. 


EDITORIAL CONCEPT 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an en- 
gineer’s magazine. Its basic editorial aim is 
to make available to the scientists and en- 
gineers of the Aerospace Industry the /atest 
technical information and thinking on the 
highly creative art of airborne, missile, and 
space vehicle design and development. 

In 23 vears of publishing, (formerly as 
Aeronautical Engineering Review) we have 
never swerved from this basic concept. Our 
end goal is to advance the engineering arts 
and sciences of air and outer space flight—by 
servicing the technical needs of the combined 
engineering professions and scientific teams 
engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft devel- 


opment work. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
AERO//SPACE ENGINEERING main- 


tains a full-time working staff of ten editors, 
plus editorial advisory committees compris- 
ing 63 professional engineers, scientists and 
executives in key positions throughout the 


“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow's news” . 


Aerospace Industry. The latter advise and 
consult with our editorial staff on new and 
planned projects in specialized design areas. 
Thus, AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING 
contributes directly to new design concepts 
long before the prototype aircraft, missile, 
rocket, satellite, or spacecraft has been 
built. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


a.—ENGINEERING ARTICLES: The principal 
editorial feature of AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING is the monthly publication of 8 to 10 full- 
length exclusive engineering articles on air, 
missile, and spacecraft development and opera 
tion. Each of these is an ‘engineering scoop”’ 
of never-before-published material. 

b.—AERO/SPACE REVIEWS: This monthly fea- 
ture is a complete review of the contents of over 
900 technical publications, reports, and studies 
received by us from worldwide sources, A five- 
man editorial staff, versed in over 12 languages, 
select, classify, and abstract thousands of items 
of prime interest to the profession. 

c.—DATELINE WORLD: This department con- 
tains engineering and scientific news and reports 
from correspondents all over the globe. It is an 
open forum for the exchange of engineering 
ideas relating to air, missile, and spacecraft de- 
velomment 

d.—PROFESSIONAL NEWS: Our news section is 
devoted entirely to the engineering professions 
engaged in air, missile, and spacecraft research, 
development, and operations—and, of course, is 
widely read by members of the profession 

e.—NEW PRODUCTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
PROFESSION : This 4-page insert is extremely 
popular with our readers. It is easy to find, easy 
to scan, and reports on over 100 separate items 
each month, 


READER AUDIENCE — 18,000 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is an offi- 
cial publication of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences—professional engineering 
society for the aerospace industry. It provides 
national and international coverage of profes- 
sional engineering, science, and administra- 
tive executives in all branches of the aero- 
space industry and Government. 

This reader audience includes leading en- 
gineers, designers, technical specialists, and 
executives engaged in the design, develop- 
ment, and manufacture of aircraft, missiles, 


rockets, satellites, spacecraft, and propulsion 


units, and their related parts, materials, and 
accessories; engineers and specialists of the 
military aerospace services and other Govern- 
ment bureaus; engineering consulting firms; 
research facilities and laboratories; and en- 
gineering personnel in the air transport in- 
dustry. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Since 1934, AERO/SPACE ENGINEER- 
ING (formerly Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view) has devoted every one of its editorial 
pages to coverage of the engineering and 
scientific segment of air and space vehicle 
development and operation. We will continue 
to do so. 

Right now, and for the past decade, 
AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is giving 
steadily increasing coverage to the missile, 
rocket, and spacecraft field because our en- 
gineering reader audience, through normal 
design evolution, is becoming more and more 
involved in that type of design work. Cur- 
rently, over 60% of editorial space is devoted 
to the design, development and operation of 
these vehicles. 

AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING is also 
giving more emphasis to the engineering as- 
pects of commercial jet transport, hyper- 
sonic, and rocket aircraft design, develop- 
ment, and operation, for the same reason as 
above. 

In the years coming up, such vehicles as 
the nuclear-powered airplane, chemical-pow- 
ered bomber, manned space platform, inter- 
planetary space ship, and other almost unbe- 
lievable concepts will undoubtedly take over 
the “glamour” roles, But it is now that the 
real excitement and interest exists in the 
Aerospace Industry. This is the creative pe- 
riod . . . and it is now that the Aerospace 
Industry's engineers and scientists want facts 
and figures and an exchange of ideas. We be- 
lieve AERO/SPACE ENGINEERING does 
this job better than any other publication, be- 
cause it has (and always will) “‘stick to its 
own knitting” (engineering) and not try to 


be a little of everything to everyone. 


Write for new 32-page booklet ‘‘THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY” and com- 
plete ‘Prospectus for Advertisers."’ 
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= The following material has been adapted from a 
speech by Mr. Bohlen at a meeting of the American 
Management Assn. Since legal problems in connection 
with new products are of vital concern to everyone con- 
nected with the development and sale of such products, 
the editors of InpusTRIAL MarKETING have decided that 
it should be included as the eleventh in the “IM Ency- 
clopedia of Marketing” series. 

Although the author is in the legal department of the 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J., he emphasized 
in his speech that the views expressed were those of a 
lawyer in private practice and should not necessarily be 
construed as those of RCA. 

In introducing his subject, the author pointed out that 
there are four general sources where new product ideas 
can be obtained and/or can be developed by a company: 
1. The independent consulting firm. 

2. The potential competitor. 
3. Selected outside groups of people. 
4. The completely unsolicited outsider. 

Because the industrial marketing man is usually in- 
volved only with the last two sources, details concern- 
ing legal problems involved in new product develop- 
ment by the independent consulting firm and/or poten- 
tial competitors have been omitted from this article. 

In addition to sources of new ideas, Mr. Bohlen covers 
the important subjects of patents, copyrighting and 
trademarks. 


Developing a Product 


When a company is trying to find or develop a new 
product, a number of legal problems can arise. Many of 
these can be avoided if some of the pitfalls are known 
in advance, as well as basic legal facts. 

On certain occasions, companies ask the public or se- 
lect outside groups to submit new product ideas. Here 
there is an implied obligation to pay fair value if you 
use a submitted idea. The submitter or a court may put 
a much higher value on it than you may feel is proper. 


A basic guide to 


Legal Problems in New Products 






By John W. Bohlen 


Moreover, the claim can be made that the idea was 
submitted to you in confidence. Unless you can prove 
that you already were aware of the idea, you may be in 
real difficulty. 

Where a confidential relationship is established and a 
company cannot prove it already knew of the idea, the 
company cannot use the idea, even though it is un- 
patentable or was known to many others. The result of 
these decisions is that the plaintiff could exact a fancy 
price or prevent the defendant company from using the 
idea, whereas other companies may be in a position to 
use it freely. 

Consider some other problems: 


1. A number of people may suggest the same or similar 
ideas. 


2. They may suggest ideas on which your people are 
already working. 


3. They may suggest ideas which are presently imprac- 
ticable, but which later can be made to work. 


In any of the above cases you may find yourself sub- 
jected to claims or suits. 


Ideas from Contests 


Public solicitation of new product ideas is sometimes 
cast in the form of contests. Contest rules are designed 
to protect you by setting forth the limits of your obliga- 
tion. Sometimes this is effective. 

The rules should state clearly that, in return for a 
chance to win a prize and your impartial judging of the 
entries, all the ideas submitted shall become your sole 
property. The decision of the judges shall be final. 
Obviously you must retain records showing that all en- 
tries were fairly judged. 


Limit contestants . . You will reduce your risk if you 
can narrowly limit the type of new product idea that is 
the subject matter of the contest, and also by limiting 
the group which is eligible to compete. For instance, the 
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contest might relate only to ideas concerning improve- 
ments of tape recorders and be open only to school 
teachers and school administrators. 

Such limitations show that the contest is not merely a 
sham method of “picking the brains” of the general 
public, and makes it easier to prove that the judges 
were competent to fairly judge the contest. 


Completely Unsolicited Ideas 


A dangerous source of new product ideas is the un- 
solicited idea submitted by an outsider. Most everyone 
is familiar with the letter, addressed to a company, that 
starts “Dear Mr. President: The other night it occurred 
to me that it would be to your company’s advantage to 
make a fountain pen that would automatically follow its 
owner wherever he may go.” This type of letter also is 
apt to end up with expressions of admiration for the 
company. Sometimes the writer is frank to say that he 
would expect payment for his idea if it were adopted. 


Fair value . . Here again the dangers are that, if you 
use the idea, you may have to pay what a court or jury 
finds is its fair value. You may open yourseif to a claim 
that a confidential relationship has been established. 
The risks are real and the mere nuisance value of han- 
dling claims that may arise usually far outweight the 
benefits of making a practice of examining these un- 
solicited suggestions. 

Some companies feel the risks are so great that they 
make every effort to return these suggestions with as 
little internal handling as possible. Others, for public 
relations reasons, notify the submitter of the precise 
conditions under which they will examine the idea 
further. Still other companies simply trust to luck. 


Protecting the company .. Assuming you want to be 
cautious, how can you protect your company? You 
should be able to show that: 


@ No confidential relationship has arisen. 


e Your company did not review the idea until it 
reached an agreement as to the basis for compensation, 
if any. 


e Internal procedures should be established assuring 
that the suggestion will have the minimum possible 
circulation within your company. 


e Your people should receive dated printed instruc- 
tions to the: effect that they should not read submissions 
further than to determine that a new product idea is 
being submitted. 
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® Suggestions should be returned with a covering let- 
ter stating the reader read only to the point where the 
writer’s purpose became obvious. 


® Such replies should be kept in a central office or 
location. 


Central office . . Another plan is to have the person 
receiving the new product send suggestion letters di- 
rectly to a central office with a covering letter explain- 
ing how far he read the letter. This central office then 
can return the suggestion, accompanied by a form of 
agreement to be signed by the person submitting the 
idea if he wants the company to look further into the 
suggestion. 

The above agreement would provide that if your 
company examines the idea it will do so only on the 
understanding that it incurs no liability and that no 
confidential relationshis is thereby established. It should 
state that if the company decides to pay anything for 
the idea, the amount shall be the company’s sole dis- 
cretion and that the amount shall in no event exceed a 
specified sum. 


Keeping a record . . Opinion varies as to whether a 
facsimile should be made of the suggestion letter. If 
one is made, it should be made by a non-technical per- 
son and should be filed in a place where operating peo- 
ple do not have access to it. By keeping a record of 
these ideas, you prevent people submitting them from 
claiming that they told you more than in fact they did. 
With adequate records, you are often in a position to 
show that the idea was incomplete or lacked practical 
value. If you later are sued, you also may be able to 
show that: 


® many people had previously submitted the same or 
similar idea. 
® the idea lacked novelty and was widely known. 


® you did not rely on the idea in developing your new 
product. 


The form of these suggestion letters generally shows 
that you did not seek a confidential relationship—the 
idea was simply thrust upon you. The worst thing to 
do is to circulate these ideas for careful review by 
engineering and management personnel before you have 
effectively limited any possible obligation to the per- 
son submitting the idea. 


Patent Infringements 


Having determined your new product and while de- 
veloping it and preparing it for market, you should 





consider whether it may infringe on someone else’s 
patents. It would serve no purpose to discuss the com- 
plex rules that determine whether or not the Patent 
Office will issue a patent on an alleged invention. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the Patent 
office will only issue a patent after it has made an 
examination to try to determine whether the claimed 
invention is actually new. 

It may be several years between the time that a 
patent is applied for and the time that it is issued. Even 
when the Patent Office issues a patent, this does not 
assure that that patent is valid. It can be attacked on 
a number of grounds, among the most usual of which 
are: 


® The patent has been anticipated by a prior patent. 


e The invention claimed was previously known and 
used. 


e The invention claimed actually was lacking in in- 
vention. 


Two types of patents . . Patents are of two general 
types: 


1. The first type comprises “any new and useful proc- 
ess, machine, manufacture or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement thereof.” 


2. The second type are patents on designs. These pat- 
ents are granted for original and ornamental designs 
for an article of manufacture, which serve a useful 
purpose by enhancing the value or salability of the 
product, but which are not necessary to its functioning. 


A U. S. Letters Patent confers upon its owner for 
the term of seventeen years the right to exclude others 
from making, using, or selling the invention throughout 
the U. S. This means he may deny others the right to 
use it; he may sell it or grant licenses under it. If the 
patent is merely an improvement, the patent owner may 
find that he has to obtain a license under basic patents, 
in order to be able to use his own invention. Design 
patents are granted for terms of three and a half years, 
seven years or fourteen years. 


Searching patents . . Now, in the manufacture and 
marketing of a product there is always the possibility 
that you may infringe on a patent. If so, you may be 
prevented by injunction from continuing to make or sell 
the product, or you may be presented with a claim or 
be sued for money damages on account of the infringe- 
ment. 

It is wise to have a patent search made by a patent 
attorney or a patent agent before you incur manufac- 


turing costs. While no one is infallible, such patent 
practitioners are the people most likely to discover 
whether there are prior patent claims that your new 
device might infringe. They might also conclude that 
what appears to be an adverse patent is in fact invalid. 

Obviously no search can disclose what patents may 
issue in the future. There is therefore always the un- 
avoidable risk that you will proceed in good faith, only 
to find that months or even years later a valid patent 
may be issued covering the very product you have been 
making and selling. This can come about because it 
takes considerable time to process a patent application 
through the Patent Office. In addition, time may have 
elapsed between the date of invention and the date on 
which the inventor first applies for a patent. 


Patent pending . . The familiar phrases, “Patent 
Pending” and “Patent Applied For” do not necessarily 
mean that a patent will ever issue. They are intended 
to serve as a warning and, indeed, they are sometimes 
misused in order to frighten potential competitors away 
from copying the device. Here, again, the patent prac- 
titioner may be able to reach a conclusion as to the 
likelihood of a patent actually issuing. 

In any event you ordinarily will not be subject to 
an injunction nor liable in damages for having made 
or sold a product up to the time that a patent issues. 
(Exception: where the defendant is told of the inven- 
tion in confidence before the patent is issued.) 

If there is an adverse patent situation you are auto- 
matically in an area of risk. How great the risk may 
be will depend upon such factors as: 


> Whether the patent is of questionable validity. 
> Whether it is a pioneer patent. 
> Whether it contains broad or narrow claims. 


> How soon it will expire. 


Seeking a License 


It may be concluded that it is wiser to seek a license 
rather than face patent litigation. Are there risks in 
proceeding to market while negotiating for a license? 
Certainly there are, but speed may be all-important. 
The risks may have to be run. 

The atmosphere of the negotiations may at the out- 
set lead you to believe that they ultimately will be suc- 
cessful and that the price will not be exorbitant. Patent 
lawyers or patent agents can be of real assistance in 
such negotiations. They are trained to evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of each party. 

You may wish to consider another solution: that of 
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designing around the patent and thus avoiding it. Of 
course you will not know in advance whether your 
efforts will be successful nor can you accurately pre- 
dict the cost. Here, too, the patent practitioner may 
be very helpful. 


Copyrighting 


Leaving the subject of patents, let’s discuss the allied 
subject of the copyrighting and commercial use of 
works of art. 

You can obtain copyright protection for “works of 
art’—and they don’t necessarily have to have high 
artistic worth. This can apply to such things as statu- 
ettes, vases, and designs. The fact that you intend to 
use the work of art as a commercial item does not bar 
it from copyright protection. 

Copyright protection is not lost simply because you 
use the copyrighted work of art as an integral part 
of a commercial product, such as incorporating a 
statuette as part of a lamp, applying a design on fab- 
rics, etc. 

The advantages of securing a copyright over a design 
patent in these cases are that it can be secured in a 
few weeks, there is no investigation as to priority and 
similarity of your design in relation to the designs 
which may have been created or copyrighted by others, 
and copyright protection extends for an initial period 
of twenty-eight years—renewable for an additional 
identical period. 


Adopting a Trademark 


A new product is often more salable under a new 
trademark. If you decide to adopt a new trademark you 
should consider whether your needs are best served by 
one that is legally strong from the moment of its adop- 
tion or whether it is to your commercial interest to 
adopt one that, at the start, is relatively weak. 

Legally strong trademarks are those which are fanci- 
ful or arbitrary. In other words they do not resemble 
words with ordinary dictionary meanings and they are 
not hackneyed in the sense that they have been widely 
used by others, though for different types of goods. 
For instance, the coined words, “Kodak” and “Drama- 
mine” are strong trademarks. (See the box on page 
73 on how “Kodak” was born) However, it will take 
more time, effort, and money to firmly associate such 
trademarks with your product in the public mind. This 
may not be commercially worth the effort if you do 
not expect a lasting market for the new product. 

So-called “weak” trademarks become legally as well 
as commercially stronger with proper and continued 
use. If you adopt such a mark and it appears to be 
effective, you will naturally make continuous use of it. 
The trademark thus can become as legally strong as 
those trademarks which are strong from the beginning. 

Examples of legally weak trademarks are such 
laudatory expressions as “Acme,” “Superior,” or de- 
scriptive trademarks such as “Load-Easy” for tape re- 
corder tape reels. 
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Foreign meanings . . You certainly don’t want to 
adopt a word which has an offensive meaning in a 
foreign language; i.e., “Mist,” which in German means 
“manure.” “Nescafe” was the butt of a widely circu- 
lated joke in Mexico. In Spanish, the instant coffee 
became “No es cafe”—“Is not coffee!” 

Before you adopt a trademark you should have a 
trademark and trade name search, in order to avoid 
infringement suits. Thus you also can avoid having to 
abandon a trademark in which you have invested con- 
siderable amounts. 


Keep it quiet . . Be secretive when you plan to adopt 
a new trademark. In the United States and the so- 
called common-law countries, trademark rights are ac- 
quired only by using the mark on the goods when you 
sell them. 

In civil-law countries, such as the South American 
countries, mere registration of the trademark estab- 
lishes ownership. Therefore, if someone learns of your 
plans, they may be able to pirate the trademark either 
in the United States or elsewhere. 

Having adopted the new trademark you will want 
to protect it. Real protection is afforded by registering 
the trademark in the Patent Office, which establishes 
proof of the time you first used the mark and is of great 
importance in permitting you to sue for damages. Be- 
cause of the heavy possibility of piracy in civil-law 
countries, you will very likely want to register it in 
these foreign countries as soon as you have used it in 
the United States. 


Mark the goods. . After the trademark is registered, 
apply a trademark registration notice on the goods. 
There are several forms, among them “Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.” and the Spanish version, “Marca Registrada.”’ 
In the U. S., where space does not permit using a long 
form the statutory symbol consisting of the letter “R” 
inside a circle is used. 

The registration notice should appear not only on the 
goods but in connection with use of your trademark in 
your advertising. This notifies and warns others that 
you claim the trademark. 

By showing your trademark in a distinctive lettering, 
in quotes, or in a different color from the rest of the 
text, you can strengthen your trademark position. 
Avoid using your trademark in a generic or dictionary 
sense. 

Never substitute your trademark for the common 
name of the product. Instead use it as an adjective to 
describe your brand of that product; for example, 
“Vaseline” petroleum jelly. 


Label protection . . You may wish to have a dis- 
tinctive new label created for use on your new prod- 
uct, or an original design made for its container or 
wrapping. These can be protected by copyright. Sim- 
ilar protection is available for advertising and promo- 
tional material. & 
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= One of the most famous of all trade names— 
“Kodak”—currently is celebrating its 70th an- 
niversary as a registered trademark. 

“Kodak” was originated by George Eastman, 
founder of the Eastman Kodak Company, as Ss 
the name for his revolutionary box camera. 
The name was registered as a trademark in 
1888, and within a few short years gained 
world-wide recognition. Soon it was applied to 
many other photographic products produced 
by the company. 

How did George Eastman come up with the 
name? He didn’t derive it from any existing 
word. Instead, he set out in a cool, deliberate 
manner to invent an arbitrary combination of 
letters that would make a suitable name for his 
camera. 

The name had to be short, vigorous, and dis- 
tinctive. It had to be easy-to-pronounce and 
easy-to-spell—in English or any other lan- 
guage. And it could not resemble any known 
word, but “must mean nothing,” as Eastman 
explained it. 

“The letter ‘K’ had been a favorite with me,” 
he related. “It seemed a strong, incisive sort of 
letter. Therefore, the word I wanted had to 
start with ‘K.’ Then it became a question of 
trying out a great number of combinations of 
letters that made words starting and ending 
with ‘K.’ The word ‘Kodak’ is the result.” 

The name “Kodak” has given birth to other 
familiar trademarks used by the company. For 
example, “Kodachrome” and “Kodacolor” refer 
to certain Kodak color film products and 
“Kodaslide” and “Kodascope” refer to certain 
Kodak slide and movie projectors. 

Of all the intangible assets of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, its trademark—“Kodak”— 
is one of its most valuable. ae 
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Who cares 


what happens 
to METALS? 


This trio of metals engineers, for example, 
at The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., manufacturers 
of precision aircraft landing gear and 
a pioneering firm in a recent significant breakthrough 
on the problem of hydrogen embrittlement during 
electroplating operations on ultra-high strength steel. 


Their responsibilities are determined by 
the raw materials of manufacture —steel, aluminum, 
and other metals—and the effects of manufacturing 
operations on these materials. Control of product 
quality begins with the supplier and extends 
through machining, grinding, welding, heat 
treating, plating, finishing and inspection. Moreover, 
the problems can be extremely complex. In the 
electroplating phase alone, the technique of 
cadmium plating actually affects the physical 
properties of the steel itself. And because of 
this phenomenon, it was necessary to develop new and 
fully instrumented plating processes to meet the 
unique characteristics of the ultra-high strength 
steels from which landing gears are made. 


INVESTIGATING 


a de-carburization problem 
on a Tukon Hardness Tester. 
(Wilson Mechanical Instrument 
Div., American Chain & Cable) 


CHECKING 


the thickness of cadmium 
plating on a structural compo- 
nent by means of a Dermitron 
Non-Destructive Coating Thick- 
ness Tester. (Unit Process 
Assemblies, Inc.) 


These men are experts--and yet they are students, 
or rather scholars. Daily they must seek new 
information to keep technically informed and 
effective. They are a part of a larger group of 
30,000 metals engineers across the nation whose job it 
is to care what happens to metals and whose periodic 
text of information is MeTaL ProGREss magazine. 
They learn from it...depend on it...contribute to it, 
because METAL Procress meets their needs as the 
only publication, edited exclusively for them, 
concentrating solely on the engineering aspects of metals. 


Examination of tensile test samples 
taken directly from production forg- 
ings brings together, L/R: D. J. Cash, 
Process Engineer; G. N. Barrett, Jr., 
Chief Metallurgist; H. F. Jordan, Jr., 
Chief of Processing and Documents. 


Their job functions take them into 
separate yet co-ordinated responsi- 
bilities ...Cash handles processing 
research, writes job process specifi- 
cations and trouble-shoots for process 
improvement... Barrett supervises 
the metallurgical control of mate- 
rials... Jordan oversees plant-wide 
engineering processing, including 
materials specifications. 


Marjorie R. Hyslop 
Managing Editor 











DISCUSSING OBSERVING EXAMINING 


the advisability of changing finish quality for conformance two different types of anod- 
specifications for the type of to specifications after flash- izing from the standpoint of 


cadmium plating employed. drying in an infra-red chamber. design desirability. 
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selling the owner-executive 
in Nation’s Business 


These advertisers are not just buying 
space, they’re buying results. In Nation’s 
Business they are dealing with more than 
just key workers or department heads... 
they are dealing with owner-executives. 

These ownership-motivated business- 
men have an owner’s interest, an owner’s 
stake, an owner’s authority to take buy- 
ing action. And Nation’s Business is their 


all-business magazine, because every 
issue is packed from cover to cover with 
meaty material . . . common sense man- 
agement articles . . . useful solutions to 
current problems. . . practical planning 
for more profitable tomorrows. 

If you have something to sell to busi- 
ness it will pay you to do business in 
Nation’s Business! 
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The next Congress: What you can expect oa. 
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MORE THAN 750,000 
CIRCULATION, ABC 


- « « 10% executives of business-members 
of the National Chamb ce and 
90% other business and industrial leaders, 





ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise to business and industry in NATION’S BUSINESS 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


WORTHLESS AD RESEARCH? 





Research methods 
vitiate findings 
—not scientific 


= When is research not research? 
Mostly when it’s advertising re- 
search—according to the principal 
speaker at last month’s fourth an- 
nual conference of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 
Speaking to members of an as- 
sociation whose primary objective is 
. to further scientific practices 
and promote greater effectiveness in 
advertising and marketing by means 
of objective and impartial research,” 
luncheon speaker Dr. Jay W. For- 
rester delivered a stinging and un- 
expected indictment of current ad- 
vertising research. On the receiving 
end were some 650 ad _ research 
practitioners who traveled from all 
over the country to attend the one- 
day conference at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 


Deficiencies . . Dr. Forrester, pro- 
fessor of industrial management at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, blasted current research in ad- 
vertising as virtually useless with 
the comment that: 

“First, by the definitions accepted 
in the scientific fields, most of ad- 
vertising research is not research. 

“Second, the amount of true re- 
search is woefully inadequate. 

“Third, much of so-called adver- 
tising research is itself merely ad- 
vertising.” 

Recognized as one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on digital com- 
puting techniques, Dr. Forrester 
prefaced his remarks with the ob- 
servation that he was offering an 


“outsider’s first impressions” of the 
advertising industry. He described 
his strongest impression as one of 
“narrowness.” 

In explaining what he meant by 
“narrowness,” Dr. Forrester labeled 
two types: “time,” and “scope.” 
Relative to time he said: “advertis- 
ing policies and measurements do 
not adequately recognize some of 
the very long delayed responses and 
after-effects that exist. Commenting 
on “scope narrowness,” he ob- 
served: “advertising is not ade- 
quately integrated with product de- 
sign or production.” 

Continuing his attack on con- 
temporary research, Dr. Forrester 
stated: “Probably because it is not 
really research, much of so-called 
advertising research lacks objectiv- 
ity. [It is] too often a collection of 
statistics to prove a pre-determined 


ain 


viewpoint. Sometimes the same col- 
lection is even used to support con- 
tradictory objectives.” 

Pointing out that within the mar- 
ket structure there are numerous 
critical time dependencies, Dr. For- 
rester noted that: “Methods that 
have been developed during the last 
few years make it possible to put 
these pieces together into a com- 
plete analytical picture of marketing 
interactions.” 


Remedy .. Based on this conten- 
tion, to remedy what he considers 
the present deficiencies of ad re- 
search, Dr. Forrester concluded his 
talk with an appeal for support of 
research programs involving five 
steps: 

1. Drawing together the available 
intuition, judgment and experience. 
2. Formulating these estimates and 
guesses into a single, coherent sys- 
tem or model which includes all 
the practical considerations that 
seem important. 

3. Studying the behavior of this 
estimated system through digital 
computer simulation methods. 

4. Identifying critical factors and 
then devising field measurements 
to get needed data. 

5. Repeating the series of steps on 
a continuing basis for the purpose 
of introducing newly discovered 
factors and refining the under- 
standing of the problem. 


New trademark . . Comparing Worthington Corp.’s new and old trademarks are (I-r) 
T. J. Kehane, vice-president-marketing; H. C. Ramsey, board chairman and chief 
executive officer; and Walther H. Feldmann, president. The 73-year-old winged trade- 
mark has been replaced by the modern, massive ‘’‘W."’ The company changed the mark 
because 90% of the 200 mechancial engineers that were polled failed to identify 
the intricate wings of the ancient Egyptian scarab trademark with Worthington. 
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A QUESTION ANSWERED 


Shepard, Slifer 
agree on where plans 
ends, copy begins 


= The question as to where adver- 
tising research should end and 
where the creative function begins 
seems to be answered. 

Kenneth W. Slifer, vice-president 
and executive copy director, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and Al- 
bert Shepard, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute for Motivational 
Research, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
expressed like opinions on this sub- 
ject at two separate meetings of a 
University of Chicago creative ad- 
vertising class. 

Their opinion: the advertising 
job begins with research. When the 
researchers and plans pecple have 
properly studied a business and 
have a clear picture of its problems, 
they should provide the creative de- 
partment with a clear, basic selling 
idea. It is then the job of the cre- 
ative staff to make that thinking 
visible with good writing. 

Copy director Slifer said, “I sug- 
gest that there’s a natural line be- 
tween broad strategic thinking and 
the point where words and pictures 
begin.” 

Researcher Shepard said, “Re- 
search’s job is to define the target 
and tell the copywriter which way 
he should aim.” 





McGraw-Hill announces major 
executive changes 


= The appointment of Nelson 
Bond, executive vice-president, as 
president of the publications divi- 
sion heads the list of major changes 
in the executive lineup at McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

Shelton Fisher, publisher of Elec- 
trical Merchandising and Fleet 
Owner, and Harry L. Waddell, pub- 
lisher of the company’s petroleum 
publications, have been named sen- 
ior vice-presidents of the publica- 
tions division. Norman O. (Dutch) 
Wynkoop, vice-president and con- 
troller of the company, will retire 
Dec. 31. 

Mr. Borid will continue as execu- 
tive vice-president of the parent 
company and as president of the 
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McGraw-Hill International Corp. 
As chief operating officer of the 
publications division, he will be re- 
sponsible for the operations of all 
M-H books and for the general 
management of the division. 

Directly under Mr. Bond are 
Messrs. Fisher and Waddell, who 
will continue as publishers of their 
respective publications. They will 
have responsibility for all publica- 
tions except Business Week and the 
international magazines, which will 
be the direct responsibility of Mr. 
Bond. 

With the retiring of Mr. Wyn- 
koop, who has been with McGraw- 
Hill for 28 years, the functions deal- 
ing with budgetary control will be 
under the supervision of L. K. 
Goodrich, vice-president and treas- 
urer. 





Johns-Manville sloganeer 
gets $143 per word 


= Arthur O. Rippe, a salesman 
at Johns-Manville Corp.’s Den- 
ver Pipe Division, has broken 
into the ranks of the high-priced 
copywriters. 

His company paid him $1,000 
($143 a word) for his “Some- 
how, Somewhere, a Johns-Man- 
ville Product Serves You” slo- 
gan in the New York building 
materials manufacturer’s 100th 
anniversary contest. 

The slogan, judged best of 
7,308 entries submitted by ac- 
tive and retired company em- 
ployes, is being used in the J-M 
fall advertising campaign. 











IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


AMA to hold 1,000 
educational confabs 
by next June 


= Last month, the American Man- 
agement Association launched a 
program under which it will have 
conducted more than 1,000 educa- 
tional meetings by next June. Total 
expected enrollment: 60,000 busi- 
ness executives. 





These meetings will range from 
large-scale conferences with formal 
addresses to some 900 small-group 
training sessions with individual 
guidance and drill. Eighteen major 
conferences are yet to be held. They 
are: 


© Nov. 
Chicago. 


17-19, Insurance, Drake, 


® Dec. 10-12, Special Manufactur- 
ing, Ambassador, Los Angeles. 


® Dec. 15-16, Special Marketing, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


e Jan. 14-16, Research and De- 
velopment, Roosevelt, New York. 


© Jan. 21-23, Special 
Biltmore, New York. 


e Jan. 26-28, West Coast General 
Management, Statler, Los Angeles. 


Packaging, 


e Feb. 2-4, International Manage- 
ment, Biltmore, New York. 


© Feb. 9-11, 
New York. 


e Feb. 16-18, Mid-Winter Person- 
nel, Palmer House, Chicago. 


@ Feb. 23-25, Research and De- 
velopment, LaSalle, Chicago. 


Marketing, Statler, 


@ March 2-4, Special Electronics, 
Statler, New York. 


® March 9-11, Special Insurance, 
LaSalle, Chicago. 


® March 23-25, Special Manufactur- 
ing, Roosevelt, New York. 


@ April 13-25, Packaging, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


@ May 6-8, Insurance, Statler, New 
York. 


@ May 11-13, Special Personnel, La- 
Salle, Chicago. 


@ May 14-15, 
Chicago. 


Marketing, Drake, 


¢ May 20-22, General Management, 
Roosevelt, New York. 


The 900 seminars will deal with 
such topics as budgeting, long- 
range planning, insurance buying, 
foreign tax credits, quality control, 
marketing research, electronic data 
processing, wage and salary admin- 
istration, and new product develop- 
ment. 





STAY-AT-HOMES 


IBM visits its 
5,000 salesmen via 
closed-circuit tv 





# International Business Machines 
held its fall sales meeting via closed- 
circuit tv this year. 

Instead of sending some 175 exec- 
utives to an equal number of branch 
sales offices throughout the nation, 
IBM addressed its 5,000 salesmen 
from a tv theater just a few blocks 
from its mid-town Manhattan head- 
quarters. 

In what was said to be the largest 
closed-circuit business session ever 
held, 20 key IBM executives re- 
ported on current activities and fu- 
ture plans in a telecast to 81 loca- 
tions in 80 cities. 

The reason for this departure 
from IBM’s customary sales pro- 
cedure is, according to Don Spauld- 
ing, director of sales and services, a 
desire to present to the salesmen a 
uniform story which was not subject 
to the many individual personalities 
of the 175 men presenting it. 

“Also,” said Mr. Spaulding, “We 
wanted to have the sales picture 
given by the key people who them- 
selves were responsible for the new 
products and plans. And we thought 
the novelty of the new medium 
would add to the sales effective- 
ness.” 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Architectural & Engineering News . 
is name of new monthly to be in- 
troduced this month by Hagan Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. The mag- 
azine will be mailed “to every regis- 
tered architect in the U.S. and those 
professional engineers known to be 
their consultants.” Co-publishers 
are David B. Hagenbuch and Ed- 
ward J. Fregan. Both men were 
previously with Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp. 


Western Material Handling . . a prop- 
erty of Baymer Publications, Los 
Angeles, will convert from “execu- 
tive” size (111%4x114”’) to standard 
size (8%x1114”) beginning with its 
December issue. 


Canadian Industrial Photography 


Outstanding ad campaign . 


. Arthur Reichert (left) president of 


Beeson-Reichert, Toledo affiliate of the Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies Network, presents an AAAN gold certificate to Gil- 
bert S. King, (center), advertising manager, Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, O. Aro received the award for its ‘‘outstanding 


industrial magazine campaign.” 


Looking on is Ralph W. 


Morrison, vice-president and marketing director of Aro 


introduced as an annual five months 
ago by Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, is going 
quarterly this December 24. 


Industrial Supplier & Distributor News. . 
a tabloid put out by Ames Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, is offering an 
“expanded page process” which “en- 
ables advertisers to run extra large 
tabloid page advertisements at no 
additional cost in production and 
plate making.” The publisher also 
plans to make the offer on its other 
tabloid business papers. 


Cain Cc Iting Engineer and 





Hospital Construction & Administration 

- are names of two new business 
magazines to be introduced by Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., Don 
Mills, Ontario. First issues will be 
in March and April, 1959, respec- 
tively. 


Journal of Chemical & Engineering Data 

- will be brought out every two 
months (up from twice a year) be- 
ginning the first of 1959. The mag- 
azine, a property of the American 
Chemical Society, will “carry com- 
plete papers, charts, tables, and 
other technical information of value 
in chemical research and develop- 
ment work. 


Irrigation Farmer & Water Manager 


and Irrigation Dealer & Well Driller. . 
are names of two publications to be 
introduced this coming January by 
Agricultural Press, Phoenix. The 
first will be a monthly, circulated to 
irrigation farmers and managers of 
large water districts. The second 
will be a bi-monthly aimed at deal- 
ers and drillers who sell and install 
irrigation pumps and equipment. 
is new 
name of Farm Equipment Retailing, 
St. Louis. 


Farm & Power Equipment . . 


Builder’s Kitchen Guide . . is name of 
new magazine to be issued twice 
a year beginning next March by 
Gralla Publications, New York. It 
will be circulated to home builders 
and architects. 


Canadian Catholic Institutions . . will 
be circulated beginning this Jan- 
uary to Canadian Catholic adminis- 
trators by Administrative Publish- 
ing Co., Greenwich, Conn. 


Arkansas Grocer . . will be published 
beginning this January by a Pine 


Bluff company of the same name. 


New Medical Products . . is name of 
new magazine to be sent to 150,000 
physicians beginning this January. 
The publication, a property of 
Hearst Corp., New York, will be de- 
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voted entirely to a presentation of 
all available scientific facts concern- 
ing every new drug, pharmaceutical 
and medical device put on the mar- 
ket.” 


Agrichemical West . . was introduced 
last Septernber by a San Francisco 
company of the same name. It is 
aimed at manufacturers, formula- 
tors and distributors of fertilizers, 
pesticides and applicators. 


Bulk Feed . . will replace American 
Feed & Grain beginning this Jan- 
uary. The new magazine, a prop- 
erty of Bruce Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, will be devoted to the prob- 
lems of bulk equipment, installa- 
tions, production methods, nutrition 
and merchandising. 


Service . . has been purchased by 
Electronic Technician, New York. 
Starting January, Electronic Tech- 
nician will guarantee a minimum 
circulation of 76,500, based on its 
own present 54,356, augmented by 
the non-duplicated present sub- 
scribers of Service. 


Power Drive Engineering . . will be in- 
troduced this January by Buyers 
Purchasing Digest Co., Cleveland. 
The monthly is “devoted exclusively 
to drive systems engineering.” In- 
itial guaranteed controlled circula- 
tion: 30,000. 


ABP launches ad campaign to 
sell value of business papers 


s Associated Business Publications 
is doing its share to convince indus- 
-trial management that “advertising 
in business papers means business!” 
ABP launched a 40-insertion ad 
campaign in the major advertising 
and marketing press last month. In 
addition, the association is encour- 
aging its raembers to run house ads 
tying in with the campaign. 

ABP has also prepared: book 
matches; stickers for its members’ 
mail, presentations and promotion; 
and drop-in logos for use in its own 
and members’ mailings. 


Up-to-date postal guide 
offered by Tension Envelope 


= An illustrated, up-to-date postal 
guide, verified by the Postal Service 
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Division of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, is available from the Tension 
Envelope Corp., Dept. 502, 19th & 
Campbell Sts., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Individual copies are available at no 
cost. 

In addition to information on the 


ENVELOPE 
ECONOMIES 


new postal law, the 56-page booklet 
contains paper-and-ink weight 
tables, and “money saving ideas for 
everyone who uses the mails.” 


Corporate symbols important 
in visual advertising: Landor 


= Your corporate symbol can be an 
effective part of all your visual ad- 
vertising . . . if it’s a good symbol. 

According to Walter Lander, in- 
dustrial design expert, a great need 
exists for “maximum effectiveness 
of corporate symbols. He told the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, 
“The corporate image can be a 24- 
hour-a-day salesman for the com- 
pany if the proper elements have 
gone into the making of the image.” 


Ewing, Fenshelt board chair- 
man, dies of heart attack at 54 
= Frank D. Ewing, 54, board chair- 
man of Fensholt Advertising Agen- 
cy, Chicago, died Oct. 10 of a heart 
attack as he was driving to his home 
in suburban Evanston. 

Mr. Ewing had been with the 
Fensholt agency for 29 years, first 


as an account executive, then vice- 
president, and for the last seven 
years as chairman of the board. 
Prior to joining Fensholt he was 
with the Chicago Daily News. 

He was a director and past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club, and in past years 
had been active in the Chicago 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

Surviving are his wife, Ruth, and 
five children. 


Robert Heller, Reading, Pa., 
agency executive, dies 


= Robert F. Heller, 55, executive 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Read- 
ing, Pa., died Oct. 16 after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Heller started his career in 
advertising in 1924 as a copywriter 
with Mayes’ Advertising Service, a 
Reading direct mail organization. In 
1929 he joined with Donald T. 
Beaumont and Louis J. Sperling 
when they formed their own adver- 
tising agency. 

Mr. Heller was a former director 
of the Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation, a member of the Associa- 
tion of Mail Advertising Agencies, 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, and the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. 


Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 
executive Jenkins is dead 


® Robert M. Jenkins, 56, board 
chairman and treasurer of Smith, 
Taylor & Jenkins, Pittsburgh, died 
in Pittsburgh Hospital Oct. 6 after a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Jenkins started his advertis- 
ing career with Pittsburgh news- 
papers in 1927. He joined Smith, 
Hoffman & Smith, the forerunner 
of Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, in 1938 
and advanced to vice-president of 
industrial accounts in 1941. 

He was elected board chairman 
of the agency in 1948. 

Mr. Jenkins was a past president 
of the First Advertising Agency 
Group, oldest national network of 
affiliated agencies. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club and the National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn. a 





The need j 

to know” 
is really 

two needs 








For the first time in technical 


publishing an editorial 
program has been developed 
to meet both needs... 





Never before has so much pressure been placed on the Design Engineer. 

The nation’s economic welfare and, to a great extent, the very security of much of the 
world is in his hands. Today, minor modifications of existing products are 
plainly not enough. Major technological breakthroughs—and many of them—in almost 
every area of manufacture are needed to keep our nation at the forefront of progress. 


e The basic reappraisal of engineer training is a dominant topic in 

scientific circles. And this reappraisal dictates a return to the more complete 
engineer—one well grounded in all the basic sciences and engineering principles. 
For it takes the combination of the broad “basics” and practical knowledge 


to break through today’s design barriers. 


e To keep pace, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


announces a major expansion of its publishing concept. Starting in January, an 
issue-by-issue editorial program geared directly to current needs will be offered 


to readers in two vital areas: 


SPECIFIC PRODUCT APPLICATION FACTS 


to serve the practical every-day problems of design engineering. 
In this area, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING will continue its long 
established program of depth-edited feature length articles 
covering every facet of product design. 


HE new editorial concept actually germinated in the spring 
Toe *57 when, in addition to its regular depth articles on 
specific applications, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING pub- 
lished a special 20-page feature called “Capsule Calculus.” 
This feature dealt with basic principles that were partially 
or completely new to some engineers and a needed re- 
fresher to others. “Capsule Calculus” was an unprece- 
dented success—proved by an outpouring of more than 
13,000 individual reprint requests prompted solely by the 
published article itself. Had a vital area of reader-needs 
been uncovered? 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING editors followed “Capsule 
Calculus” with other basic science and mathematics arti- 
cles (see titles in panel, facing page). Each time—ex- 
traordinary high readership and large numbers of reprint 
requests confirmed the concept that readers were in need 
of more information on the basic, guiding principles of 
engineering design. 

The next step is the program that starts in the January 
°59 issue. With this issue, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
supplements its regular editorial content with separate and 
complete editorial inserts that are instructive in nature and 
serve as refreshers in basic engineering knowledge. 


PRE-TESTED FOR INTEREST 


To further refine the program, established and proved 
Reader Reaction techniques were used to learn from the 
readers themselves, which subjects would best serve their 
interests. The results of the study are serving as a guide in 
selecting the top-interest subjects for the program. Also, 
since past studies by Reader Reaction have established a 
correlation between the Interest Index and Percent Reading 
¥Y2 or more of an article, the results of the study provide a 
Predicted Readership score for each special article! Another 
publishing innovation! 


Three basic science subjects of top-most interest have been 
selected to launch the 1959 program... 


January ‘59—INTRODUCTION TO SEMICONDUCTOR 
THEORY—a detailed outline of the physics of con- 
duction processes in semiconductors as a basis for 
understanding the physical principles of operation of 
semiconductor devices. 


February ‘59— FOURIER ANALYSIS IN DESIGN ENGI- 
NEERING—a fundamental, detailed explanation of 
Fourier Analysis and its application to design. 


It starts with the January ’59 
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BASIC SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES 


to serve the creative areas of design engineering where a basic 
knowledge of science, mathematics and broad engineering principles is 
vital. It is in this exciting area that the advanced editorial program 

of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING will have its greatest impact. 


March ‘59—BASIC PHYSICS OF MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
—a completely new approach to the study of magne- 
tism that not only summarizes the properties of pres- 
ently known (and yet to come) permanent magnet 
materials, soft magnetic alloys and ferrites, but also 
looks “inside” at the underlying electron interactions 
that do the actual work. 


Because each of these subjects scored high in the Reader 
Reaction Interest Index, an advertiser has the advantage of 
advance knowledge of reader traffic in these issues. 


With the institution of the new double-barreled editorial 
concept, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING expands its service 
to its engineer-readers . . . and, therefore, offers added value 
for the advertiser. It means, in effect, twelve highly read, 
widely used feature issues—each containing a needed con- 
tribution to engineering knowledge of the day. It means, too, 
the field’s most favorable editorial climate for carrying an 
advertising message through to key design engineers. 


Make sure you get all the details from your ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING representative. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY — Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


issue of 


\lanufacturing 





The 2 Areas Work Hand-in-Hand for the Reader 


During the past year the principle of coordinating specific 
application articles with their underlying principles has 
been carefully tested. The left hand column below shows 
some typical titles of “Basic Science” features. In the right 
hand column are typical “application” articles which tie in 
with the broad features. These articles have already ap- 
peared in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


BASIC SCIENCE 
ARTICLES 
Language and Laws of Boolean 
Algebra 


A Capsule Physical Chemistry 
for The Design Engineer 


Design Advances From 
Magnetism Research 


Slide Rule Mathematics 
Capsule Calculus 


Basic Statistics for the Design 
Engineer 


PRODUCT APPLICATION 
ARTICLES 


Using Boolean Algebra to 
Design Static Control Circuits 


Evaluation and Application of 
Fiber-insulated Magnet Wire 


Magnet Design—Two Practical 
Approaches 


The New Approach to 
Conventional Design Tools. 


Automatic Testing, Data 
Recording and Statistical 
Analysis System 








electrical 


THE MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE OF 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 
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An open letter from Alexander Roberts, President and General Manager, Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


WE'RE SELLING THE ONLY FEASIBLE, PRACTICAL WAY TO GET PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OR USER-BENEFIT CASE-HISTORY REPORTING ON A NATIONAL SCALE. 


THE 200 ACTIVE CLIENTS OF INTERSTATE KNOW THIS TO BE SO. 
For them, we handle over 11,000 assignments annually more than one every 47 minutes of every 
24 hour working day every day of the year. That's more work, by far, 
than anyone else in the country is doing 


WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH THE ADVERTISER WHO DOES NOT USE INTERSTATE. AND, HE HAS MORE 


COMPANY THAN WE CARE TO SEE. HE HAS HIS OWN REASONS FOR GETTING PICTURES ANOTHER WAY. 
THAT’S BECAUSE: 


He takes it for granted that all national photo services are basically the same. 


le) He is a creature of habit. It is human to stay with the known, eschew the untried. 
cS He thinks we're too expensive. 


IT IS TO THIS ADVERTISER THAT WE SAY: 


INTERSTATE is the stand-alone corporation in the field. We do NOT want to be placed in the category 
of other photo services. The quality of our product simply cannot be beat (except by the illustrator in the $500- 
$1000 per day bracket). We are perfectionists, and no-one practises that any more; we insist upon at least striving 
for the ideal and too many cameramen chafe under that insistence; we are not a news agency maintaining a by-product 
commercial department; we are not agents for the 2400 local-level photographers who serve our interests (they 
create photos our way or not at all, at our price scheduling, not theirs); we do not say that we expect to be favored 
with your entire campaign (in truth, we are proud of the fact that the client who uses us five times a year pays 


the same rate, gets the same all-out, conscientious approach as that accorded to the client who calls upon us 700 
times a year). 


We need one show-case assignment from you. It’s tough to break a habit bur you're getting material another 
way; it’s not the best wzy, nor is it a way doing us any good. You haven't a thing to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material to us and there will be no charge (any ethical company would do this anyway). 


Cost is relative ...a basic tenet that has been around a long time. It is better economy to spend $100 for an 
illustration that is story-telling, eye-arresting, believable than $50 for a static, mediocre photo, One gets you more 
readership, helps sell your product more effectively. We know we're priced higher than two photo services. For 
example, where our rate is pegged at $200, one gets $150, the other $175; we say they're both priced higher than 
they should be for what they're marketing, while our $200 rate is worth at least $300 in value. EVERY client we have 
is price-conscious; he has to be... it is good business to be. Obviously, then, with over 11,000 assignments handled 
annually, our rates have to be regarded as competitive. The one element that we have trouble getting across to a 
non-user of our operation is the rate standardization we offer. Literally, if the quoted charge to you is $100 for 
a photo assignment to be handled in Cleveland, Ohio, then it is $100 for the same type of assignment in Shoshone, 
Idaho or Prescott, Arizona or Key West, Florida or Moosehead Lake, Maine. These rates are standardized, they're 
pre-determined (you always know in advance what vour total cost will be), and they’re realistic. 


We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial 
reporters (all screened and directed from one central office) to handle over 11,000 assignments annually. 


INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting (you can order one or both, of course) on the 
national and international level f 


completion ...our sensitivity to deadline commitments 


No one else in the field approaches our scope of activity... our rapidity of job 
our very professionalism ...and our operating philosophies. 


There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 
reporting on a national scale. 


INTERSTATE) 


OlviSiOn 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11. ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.,N W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.. DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5. CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ann GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





M. Stephens Miranda, chairn 
John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Mad 


niaa news 


FIRST '59er 


Robert G. Hill 
named chairman of 
37th annual meet 


® Robert G. Hill, advertising man- 
ager, the Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U.S. Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, has been named _ general 
chairman of NIAA’s 37th annual 
conference. 

The national meeting, to be held 
in San Francisco, June 14-17, 1959, 
is expected to attract over a thou- 
sand advertising executives from in- 
dustrial companies, ad agencies and 
publishing firms. 


Chairman Hill 


Mr. Hill, who was rcently named 
Industrial Advertising Man of the 
Year by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Copy Chasers, has been president of 
the San Francisco NIAA chapter, 


a national director of the associa- 
tion, and a member of the 1957 
nominating and general conference 
committees. 

Mr. Hill is currently president of 
the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. He is the first industrial ad 
man to hold the post. 

Professionally, he and his staff at 
Columbia-Geneva have won a to- 
tal of 17 national and regional ad- 
vertising awards. 


THE LATEST 


OD group to report 
query results to 
chapter committees 


= The NIAA Organization Devel- 
opment Committee is making every 
effort to determine just what the 
membership wants and needs from 
the association. 

The second major step in this 
process to “end guessing about 
members’ interests” is to report 
and discuss findings of the first step 
(the questionnaire the committee 
mailed to the entire membership) 
with representatives of the local 
chapters. 

This meeting, according to com- 
mittee chairman Willis T. Jensen, 
is tentatively scheduled for Dec. 9 
in either New York or Chicago. In 
most cases, the chapter representa- 
tive will be the chairman of the in- 
dividual chapter’s “coordinating 
committee,’ a liason group set up 
by nearly all the locals. 


The OD committee itself just re- 
cently (the 5th and 6th of this 
month) learned of the findings of 
the membership survey. According 
to Mr. Jensen, some 1,500 usable re- 
turns (a 35% response) were re- 
ceived in time to be tabulated. He 
said the distribution of the returns 
was “excellent,’—both geographi- 
cally and by type of member. He 
added, “I think many of the returns 
were extremely thoughtful. They 
will be of great help to the com- 
mittee.” 

The next committee meeting will 
be on Dec. 10, the day after the 
findings are reported to the chap- 
ter representatives. 


MEDIA BUYERS AGREE 





Preference studies 
of limited value 
to publications 


® Business publications are ill ad- 
vised on spending so much money 
on media preference studies. 

These magazines would be better 
off spending the money on improv- 
ing the editorial quality of their 
publications—for this is what the 
advertisers and agencies are cur- 
rently emphasizing in their media 
evaluations. 

This was the consensus of opinion 
at the first of eight luncheon sem- 
inars to be held by the Chicago 
NIAA chapter. 

The advertisers and agency men 
at the meeting took turns empha- 


ntinued on page 88 
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. two-way communication 


Industrial selling is tougher. 


But, in the face of this, top management is calling for more 
sales at a profit. 


Better marketing—total marketing—is the answer to moving 
more goods within industry. 


That is why so many industrial companies are bringing research, 
production, engineering, finance and advertising into the closest 
coordination with selling. Profit from every sale results when 
you coordinate capacity to sell and capacity to produce. 


This concept of marketing demands a strong program of good 
communication—two-way communication. 


Communication from © your market, to tell you what products 
are wanted and needed. 


Communication to @? your market, to make the extra contacts 
you need to help salesmen defeat the problems of group buying 
patterns and turn more calls into sales. 


Good communication from the market depends on your sources 
of information. You'll find practical, helpful information in 
MACHINE DESIGN’s “Geographical Analysis of the Original 
Equipment Market”; AUTOMATION’s “Confidential File’; 
FOUNDRY ’s “Foundry Industry Marketing Guide’; STEEL 
magazine’s new book ‘Metalworking Markets in the U.S.”; 
N.E.D.’s “‘How to Get Industrial Buying Action”’. 


Consult your Penton man. He’s interested in helping you get 
the results management wants—more industrial sales at a profit. 





PENTON 


publishing company 








cleveland 13, ohio 


AUTOMATION / FOUNDRY / MACHINE DESIGN / NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST / STEEL 
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sizing to the attending media sales- 
men that media preference studies 
(those that. ask readers which mag- 
azines they read most, are most 
helpful, etc) have been over done. 

One “buyer,” Wes Rosberg, vice- 
president and research director, Bu- 
chen Co., explained, “Such research 
is immediately questionable on the 
basis that if the study was not com- 
plimentary, it would not be re- 
leased.” 

Another buyer, Ray Wall, an ac- 
count executive at Waldie & Briggs, 
said that few of the studies de- 
termine the actual reading habits 
of the respondent. Instead, they 
only find out which book the reader 
thinks he should read—not which 
one he reads. 


NIAA chepters announce 
new officers for 1958-59 


St. Louis . . President, Oakleigh R. 
French, Jr., who recently resigned 
from French & Shields; vice-presi- 
dent, Don. Hermann, Arthur R. 
Mogge, Inc.; secretary, Karl F. 
Ewerhardt, Leschen Wire Rope; and 
treasurer, Paul E. Magoon, Granco 
Steel Products Co. 


Hamilton, Ontario . . President, John 
Brittan, sales representative, Davis- 
Lisson, Litd.; vice-president, Jim 
Romp, advertising and public rela- 
tions manager, Atlas Steels, Ltd.; 
treasurer, Al Doyle, salesman, Su- 
perior Engravers, Ltd.; secretary, 
Roger Lansbury, Ferres Advertis- 
ing, Ltd. 


Portiand . . President, Lew Krum- 
bein, Agency Lithograph Co.; vice- 
president, Frank J. Schuster, Con- 
solidated Freightways; treasurer, 
Mert Boone, Cole & Weber Adver- 
tising; and secretary, Del Snider, 
Taylor & Co. 


New York President, John W. 
DeWolf, vice-president and research 
director, G. M. Basford Co.; first 
- Vice-president, Stephen J. Madden, 
assistant advertising manager, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox; second vice-presi- 
dent, George R. Bason, assistant 
advertising manager, American 
Brake Shoe Co.; secretary, Philip 


Continued on page 90 
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Paying tribute . . G. D. Crain, Jr., (left) publisher of Industrial Marketing, 
presents testimonial plaque to Keith J. Evans, a founder and first president 
of the NIAA. The award, “in recognition of his many years of service and 


leadership in industrial advertising,’ 


chapter 


was made by the Chicago NIAA 


Keith Evans, NIAA founder 
and first president, retires 


Keith J. Evans, founder and 
first president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, has retired as mar- 
keting and public relations 
consultant at Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Chicago ware- 
housing subsidiary of Inland 
Steel Co. 

Mr. Evans, who started with 
Ryerson as an office boy in 
1912, was director of market- 
ing and public relations of 
Ryerson until July, 1957. 


Founding the NIAA .. 
While the formal organiza- 
tion of the NIAA was ac- 
complished at the Milwaukee 
convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 


World in June, 1922, the de- 
cision to create this new na- 
tional body of industrial ad- 
vertisers was made at the At- 
lanta convention of the A.A.C. 
of W. in June, 1921 

This latter meeting was 
called by Keith J. Evans, then 
president of the Chicago Engi- 
neering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion (one of the only two in- 
dustrial advertising associa- 
tions in the country, both of 
which were locals.) 

When the group got together 
in Milwaukee in 1922, a full 
program was presented and 
Mr. Evans was elected the first 
president. 

After a vacation, Mr. Evans 
will be a consulting editor to 
IM. 




















Electrolytic Grinding Unlimited 
by E. Willard Pennington . . . « + 


Buy Now for Tomorrow's Challenge 
by Carol E. Reuss 


It's a good time to spend money to make money, 


and this round-up of business opinions gives 
reasons why . s .. 3 he ee ee 


DESIGNED ‘netic Test for Comparing Quenching Media 
to sell the by E. A. Bender & H. J. Gilliland 
metalworking 
market. 


EDITED 


to attract men who want to cut 


‘C-devised method to compare the heat ex- x 
’ properties of various quenching media 55 — 


: ; # -oduced on Heavy Turret Lathes ih it 
costs and increase production with hiv tinest i. Wankel 
new tooling techniques and manu- ’ Bit 


facturing methods. v saddile-type lathe has been. 
2 tolerances, smooth finishes 59 
READ BY ce 2 


ad-reading executives and engineers who have © 


sent our advertisers over 450,000 inquiries in 


the last five years. line Gage? 


WRITE 

for T&P’s Basic Data Folder 

...find out how TOOLING & 

PRODUCTION can help you 

sell the metalworking market. 
P, O. BOX 3505 


1975 LEE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 18, OHIO 


{ operation of a combin- 
atic. ‘ansfer die is explained 


How Modine Use, lic Presses 
for Deep Drawing 3 


by Walter W. Sheridan... 


Small Screws — Their 
Production, and 
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Gisser, advertising and publicity co- 
ordinator, U.S. Industrial Chemical 
Co.; and treasurer, George Burke, 
copywriter, Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn. 

Los Angeles . . President, Kass Lunt, 
Heintz & Co.; first vice-president, 
Van Jacobsen, U.S. Industries; 
second vice-president, Crosby 
Kelley, Litton Industries; third 
vice-president, Bob Wayne, Jensen 
Industries' secretary, Ed Schaar, 
Weber Aircraft Corp.; and treas- 
urer, Jack Leener, Edward S. Kel- 
logg Co. 


Witt, ex-NIAA board chairman, 
dies of heart attack 


# Arno O. Witt, 70, veteran ad- 
vertising executive and a past NIAA 
board chairman, died Oct. 8, of a 
heart attack at his home in West 
Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Witt began his selling career 
in 1917, as a salesman for Schramn, 


Thank you Mr. Yellowlees . 
Toronto NIAA chapter, Tom Yellowlees of Canadian General 
Electric Co. (right), accepts chapter’s thanks and appreciation 
from current president Jack Stone of Walsh Advertising Co., 
Ltd. Suitcase is a gift from the chapter. 
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West Chester manufacturer of com- 
pressed air equipment. He was 
later advanced to sales promotion 
manager, a post he held for a quar- 
ter of a century. For several years 
prior to his retirement in 1957, he 
was export manager for the com- 
pany. 

In addition to national board 
chairman, Mr. Witt was also presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia NIAA 
chapter. He was also a member of 
the Poor Richard Club. Mr. Witt is 
survived by his widow, Cecilia E. 


SARGENT EXPLAINS . . 





Effective marketing 
means tying in all 
company activities 


s Marketing means more than co- 
ordinating advertising and selling. 
All other activities important to 
effective marketing need to be tied 
together. 

To impress this fact upon the De- 
troit NIAA chapter, John R. Sarg- 
ent, a partner in the New York 
management consultant firm of 


. Immediate past president of the 


Cresap, McCormick & Pagent, ex- 
plained that true marketing strategy 
entails the planning, organization 
and execution of all functions re- 
lating to the process of efficiently 
getting products from the producers 
to the users—and servicing such 
products once in the hands of the 
user. 

Mr. Sargent said that a study his 
company conducted showed that co- 
ordination between the manufactur- 
ing, advertising, sales and service 
departments of most industrial com- 
panies could not be rated much bet- 
ter than fair. 

“Good marketing strategy is a 
very complex matter,” he explained. 
“It cannot be accomplished by rule 
or rote or organization plan alone.” 
He said it is not at all unusual to 
find firms that are well-organized 
according to textbook principles, but 
weak from an over-all marketing 
strategy viewpoint. 


Roberts hits ad theories on 
inquiries, photo approach 


= Are inquiries a true test of an 
ad’s effectiveness? Should the ad 
photo show only your part or the 
machine your part is used in? 

The answer to both these ques- 
tions, according to Hal Roberts, ac- 
count executive, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, is “not necessarily.” 

Speaking to the Maryland NIAA 
chapter, Mr. Roberts said no stand- 
ard correlation exists between 
readership of industrial advertise- 
ments and readership inquiries. 

He explained that a lack of in- 
quiries following the publication of 
an industrial ad can mean that the 
ad was complete in itself, that the 
information given in the ad was 
sufficient. 

On the subject of ad photos, Mr. 
Roberts cited the example of the 
Kidde Textile Machinery Co. He 
said that after getting only low 
readership on a series of ads that 
showed only that part of the ma- 
chine sold by Kidde, the company 
found they could get higher reader- 
ship by picturing the entire ma- 
chine. 

Kidde solved its problem by using 
two illustrations, one of their part 
and one of the entire machine the 
part is used in. * 





FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


We don't see 


any results from 


our advertising 





John L. Gillis replies to this one... 


According to Mr. John L. Gillis, vice-president of marketing, Monsanto 
Chemical Company: “ Industrial advertising produces results when it puts into 


people’s minds ideas which create a favorable attitude for salesmen to capitalize 


upon.” 


The specific effect of industrial advertising upon 
the market can seldom be measured alone. 

Because: advertising is only one member of a 
marketing team which also includes product devel- 
opment, market research, sales control, field engi- 
neering and product performance -— all reinforcing 
the work of the salesmen. 

Most industrial salesmen today know that their 








companies’ advertising is an invaluable aid to them 
in selling — particularly the unseen, unsuspected 
and inaccessible buying “influences’’ whose ‘“‘OK”’ 
is often vital. These salesmen would be the first to 
agree... 


Effective advertising support is one of the most 
valuable tools in the salesman’s kit. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BurraLo, CxicaAGo, CLEVELAND, CoLumBus, DaLiLas-Forr 
Worth, Denver, Detroit, Hamittron, Ont., Hartrorp, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
Minneapouis-St. Paut, MonrrREAL, Que., NeEwarRK, New York, PHILADELPHIA, PitrsBURGH, PoRTLAND, 
Rocuester, Rockrorp, Sr. Louts, SAN Francisco, Toronto, OnT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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How youcan move your products... 


Follow the strategy of 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AIR AND LIQUID 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


. . . for pumps, compressors, fans 


and blowers move a major part of 
industry’s power and plant serv- 
ices. And the manufacturers of this 
equipment know the POWER read- 
er buys their products. That’s why 
they advertise regularly in POWER. 


the companies 











During 1957 POWER carried over 211 pages of advertising on fluid handling 
equipment placed by the following companies: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Mrec. Co. 
AMERICAN BLOWER Corp. 
Beit & Gossett Co. 
BINGHAM Pump Co 
BuFFALO Force Co. 
BuFrraLo Pumps, INc. 
Byron JACKSON Pumps, INc. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
sere) om Ore) 
CLARAGE Fan Co 
CLARK BrotHers, Div, oF 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
CooperR-BESSEMER CoRP. 
Dean-HiLt Pump Co. 
DeELAVAL STEAM TURBINE Co 
E.uiott Co. 
FLy-AsSH ARRESTOR Corp. 


Frick Co. 

Futter Co. 

Gou.tps Pumps, INc. 

GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER 
Co., Inc. 

INGERSOLL-RAND Co. 

Joy Mrc. Co. 

Koprers Co., METAL 
Propucts Drv. 


LAYNE & BOWLER Pump Co. 


Paciric Pumps, Inc. 

PEERLESS Pump Div., 
Foop MACHINERY & 
CHEMICAL Corp. 

PENNSYLVANIA Pump & 
Compressor Co. 


PROPORTIONEERS, INc., Drv. 
B-I-F Inpustrigs, INc. 
SouTH Benp AIR PRopUctTs, 

INc. 
Vr1k1nc Pump Co. 
WarREN Pumps, INc. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
Corp., STURTEVANT Drv. 
C. H. WHEELER Mrs. Co., 
Economy Pump Div. 
WILSON-SNYDER WoRKS, 
Or WELL Suppty Dyv., 
U.S. Street Corp. 
L. J. Wine MFc. Co. 
WoRTHINGTON Corp. 
YEOMANS Bros, Co. 


Manufacturers of air and liquid handling equipment know the power man is 
their most important sales target, 


You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT.,... 
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LO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


~ ~~ 


Plant Superintendent, H. Reese, at Lieb- The Brooklyn plant of Liebmann Breweries, Inc. where nationally famous 
mann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. RHEINGOLD Extra-Dry Lager Beer is produced. 


Mr. Reese, a POWER reader for 30 years, is plant superintendent and chief 
engineer for all Liebmann plants. With his staff of 220 men he is responsible 
for the entire plant operation as well as alterations and new construction, He 


orders equipment that generates and supplies all of the following services: — 
steam (for generating electricity, for process, refrigeration and heating), water 
(for fire, sanitation, drinking and process), electricity, air conditioning, refrig- 
eration, ventilation, compressed air, materials handling and lubrication. 


“POWER is a very necessary part of my business life,” he says. “I read every- 
thing in it. The brewing of a fine beer requires careful control of all the services 
that help make it, and we have to be sure to use the latest equipment. There are 
so many new things coming along that I study the editorial and advertising in 
POWER before I buy any new equipment. That’s why we keep back issues on 
file for reference. Although I receive POWER here in the office, I take it home 
to read whenever a special feature interests me. Explanations in POWER are 
clear and concise, and I feel it gives me the best coverage of any magazine in 


the field.” 


The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 











-».- PUT BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








“Only 
CIEN 


Covers 
Canadian 
Industry 
Twice 

a month” 


Information on new indus: 
trial products . . . . that's 
the common denominator 
that ties together the 
readership of Canada's 
largest industrial new 
products magazine. 


Read twice monthly by all 
the buying influences in 
Canada's manufacturing 
and service industries, 
CIEN proyides you with 
the opportunity of telling 
.... and selling .... twice 
every month, at a cost 
comparable to half the 
number of insertions in 
some other media. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to 
Sell Canadian Industry 


All Industry Coverage 
— twice a month. 


The Most News of 
Industrial Products. 


GARDENVALE, QUE. 
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NEW POTENTIAL 





Space vehicles and 
aircraft market 
strong and complex 


By H. Jay Bullen 


IM Editorial Research Dire 


s A tremendous sales _ potential 
exists for anyone who wants to sell 
to the market made up of those 
producing and servicing aircraft, 
missiles, rockets and space ve- 
hicles. The only problem is this: 
finding and identifying all the ma- 
jor elements of the market. 

There was a time when a simple, 
easily-defined “aviation industry” 
existed. Selling to it was relatively 
simple—because the words “mar- 
ket” and “industry” were virtually 
synonymous. Manufacture was 
basically integrated within the re- 
spective companies comprising the 
industry. Once these specific manu- 
facturers were identified the seller 
had automatically located and de- 
fined his market. 

Today the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent. Instead of the market being 
made up of one “industry” it is 
made up of a “family” of related 
and frequently interdependent—in- 
dustries. 

Missiles manufacture serves as an 
example. One publisher said this to 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


IM: “Of 110 prime missile contrac- 
tors shown [in a recently printed 
chart] exactly 55 were missile di- 
visions of traditional aircraft com- 
panies. The other half were con- 
tractors from other basic industries 
such as rubber, food, automobile, 
chemical, etc. 

“Therefore,” he continued, “the 
industry that we . 
‘ours’ is actually not an ‘industry’ 
in the pure meaning of the word. 
But we believe it is fast becoming 
one, although today it is thought of 
by some as a segment of the air- 
craft industry.” 

He also pointed out that his edi- 
tors “must address themselves to 


speak of as 


this special segment—or, as they 
prefer to call it, the ‘missile market’ 

containing as it does a wide com- 
plex of industries all working to- 
ward the same ultimate purpose. .” 

Industry titles such as the follow- 
ing serve further to indicate the 
market identification dilemma fac- 
ing the marketer: 


Aeronautical 

Astronautics 

Avionics 

Spacecraft. 

Despite differences of opinion as 
to industry composition defined on 
the basis of type of product man- 
ufactured, the industry and market 
can be separated into segments 
based on functions or utilization. 


Who supplied the facts... 


Facts for this article were supplied by: Henry Lefer, Editor, Aeronauti- 
cal Procurement; Joseph S. Murphy, Executive Editor, American Aviation; 
Research Department, Aviation Week; Hy Sirota, Research Director, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation; C. A. Hurt, Assistant Publisher, Missiles & 
Rockets; Lois Henry, Editor & Publisher, Skyways for Business; Randolph 
Hawthorne, Editor, Space/Aeronautics; James J. Harford, Executive Secre- 


tary, American Rocket Society. 














What better place... 
What better timing... for your 


PRODUCT ADVERTISING 


in today’s changing markets? =~ . 
PRODUCT 





Your markets never stand still. New and improved 
products and methods; consolidations, diversification and 
decentralization keep your markets changing constantly. 


As never before you need one all-inclusive medium to reach all markets, 
and to reach them at minimum cost and with optimum effect. 


Because every month 70,000-plus product selectors look in IEN 
for better products, you, as an IEN advertiser, will not need to look 
for buyers with giant ads, color, or costly display. 


When a ready-to-buy audience is listening, you don’t have to shout. 


Among IEN’s 70,000-plus product selectors are many who are searching - 
RIGHT NOW — for equipment, parts and materials to manufacture the NEW 


PRODUCTS now on the way. 


DETAILS? Send for NEW Media Data File and 
“Your Markets Are Changing” booklet. 


Industrial Equipment News 461 Fighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. BD... 


Thomas Publishing Company A ffihated with Thomas Register 
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Divisions recognized by most au- 
thorities include: 

1. Air transport 

2. Business aviation 

3. Military aircraft 

4. Missiles. 


Changing profile . . To pinpoint 
important recent changes within the 
consolidated market, IM asked edi- 
tors for comments on “changing 
composition.” 

“As high-performance vehicles 
rely more and more for control and 
guidance on ‘black boxes,’ the elec- 
tronics industry has come forward 
as a major segment of the industry, 
and may well become the prime 
contractor on many future weapon 
systems,” one editor commented. 
Substantiating his statement, this 
editor noted that airframe manu- 
facturers have greatly expanded 
their electronics divisions or ac- 
quired electronics facilities through 
purchase or merger. 

Another editor told IM: “A shift- 
ing search for new markets,—aside 
from the pure high speed, high alti- 
tude military developments—is 
gaining momentum. North Ameri- 
can, Grumman and McDonald have 
reshaped their organizations to 
launch companion commercial sales 
programs for the military efforts in 
utility jet transport areas.” 

It was also noted that a tighten- 
ing budget atmosphere is narrow- 
ing the roster of prime contractors 
with complete authority over a 
weapons systems, resulting in a new 
“team” approach appearing in all 
new military competitions. 

“A big concern for all suppliers 
is development of tailor-made hard- 
ware for every demanding space ve- 
hicle, satellite, missile applications 
—with reliability, ability to with- 
stand extremes of shock, accelera- 
tion, temperature change,” accord- 
ing to another expert. 

Marketing men 
outlook 


“must adopt a 
visionary towards 
marketing strategy” is the opinion 
of another authoritative 

“The spectacular pace of gallop- 
ing aviation industry technology is 
demonstrated by the fact that ballis- 
tic missiles which only a few months 
ago were being hailed as the ‘ulti- 


future 


source. 
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mate’ weapons are now clearly just 
a transitory phase of new weapons 
development, with 
sophisticated and effective weapons 
-such as air launched missiles, the 
hypersonic glide bomber, the 
manned space vehicle and a mili- 


much more 


tary outpost on the moon—either in 
the ‘hardware stage’ or the research 
and development mill.” 

In the field of business aviation, 
IM was told: “The effect of the 
military’s irrevocable swing to mis- 
sile dominance has caused the en- 
tire aviation manufacturing and re- 
lated industry to take a new hard 
look at civil aviation as a market 
to replace this faltering military or 
government ‘crutch.’ And they are 
finding that, in the interim, the air- 
lines have been replaced by the 
business aviation field as the ma- 
jor consumer for their products and 
services.” 

Accelerating change was noted by 
another editor, who said: “Some 
say the ‘aviation’ industry has been 
shrinking. On the contrary, it seems 
it is broadening as new technolo- 
gies are brought into the picture, 
and as the character of the ‘old’ in- 
dustry changes. Changes began on 





For additional information on the air- 
craft and space vehicles industry refer 
to page 254 of IM’s current annual 
Market Data and Directory. 








a large scale when missile develop- 


ment became a big factor. This 
change is being accelerated by the 
demands of spacecraft technology 
development.” 


J. L. Atwood, president of North 


American Aviation, described five 


basic changes in the industry: 
1. Development of efficient 
defense equipment of ever-increas- 


more 


ing individual capabilities; 


2. Increasing specialization in tech- 
nology, due to growing refinement 
of weapon function; 


3. Decline in quantity require- 
ments, based on increased capabili- 


ty of each unit of equipment; 

4. Competition being decided at an 
earlier stage, because of increased 
development costs; 


5. Greater reliance on each line of 
development, rather than use of 
multiple types of the same equip- 
ment to meet a generalized require- 
ment. 


Missiles and spacecraft . . Sig- 
nificant developments have taken 
place in this phase of the industry 
during the past 12 months. 

“In 1958,” said one editor, “the 
most outstanding development was 
the capability to launch by rocket, 
heavy instrumented payloads into 
orbit.” Acknowledging that the 
achievement “mostly was a Russian 
one” he pointed out that it had far 
reaching effects upon U.S. missile 
activities. “A second development 
reaching effect,’ he said, 
“was the emphasis put upon solid 


of far 


propellants,” which resulted in at- 
tention to “new families of missiles.” 

Another editor put it this way: 
“The most outstanding single de- 
velopment of the past 12 months 
still is the orbiting of Sputnik, fol- 
lowed by U.S. satellites. This not 
only brought the ‘space age’ out of 
the realm of fancy and into one of 
fact, it added impetus to certain de- 
velopments in industry which will 
have far-reaching effects. It is 
doubtful that Dyna-Soar (boosted 
space glide bomber) would be an 
active project assigned to industry 
today. It is extremely doubtful we 
would have a national space agen- 
cy in being today—but for the Rus- 
sian Sputniks.” 

Creation of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
is another major highlight of the 
past year. Becoming an official en- 
tity on October 1 of this year, the 
NASA’s stipulated authority cov- 
non-military space work. 
The Department of Defense retains 
control over projects of a military 


ers all 


nature. 

To the surprise of many industry 
authorities, the Defense Depart- 
ment, upon activation of NASA, 
relinquished control of four planned 
lunar probes, the Vanguard and 
other scientific satellites and sev- 
eral high-thrust engine research 
projects to the new civilian space 
agency. Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Donald A. Quarles publicly 
intimated, however, that control 
work could change 

Continued on page 98 
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If Your Product 
or Service 
Contributes to 
Worker Safety... 


STUDY 
THIS 
CHART! 








Type of Circulation 





Paid Circulation* 





Rate per |,000* 





Renewal Rate* 





Plants Reached 





Advertising Pages (1957) 





Editorial Pages (1957) 





Special Emphasis Issues 


| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


*Pub. statement—Period ending 6-3C-'58 


Advertisers know . . . figures prove 
. .. the magazine that dominates 


NATI 0 NAL the safety field is 


SAFETY NEWS 


Far ahead 
statistically ... even further 
head in prestige! 
A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
PUBLICATION 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 96 


overnight if and when direct mili- 
tary applications become apparent. 
fiscal 


Here is a breakdown of 


1959 space technology funds, with 
amounts stated in millions of dol- 
lars: 


Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) 

National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration 
New Fund 


$ 298.1 


Department of Defense 
Air Force $2,298. 


481.: 
$3,372.6 
Source: Aviation Week 


~~” Total 

In comparing expenditures for 
missiles vs. aircraft, another source 
reported these figures: 


Fiscal Missiles Aircratt 


billions biuo0ns 


$2.1 $7 
3.8 68 
Source: Space/Aeronautics 


Military aircraft . . During the 
past 12 months, according to one 
editor, “The 
development was the 
advance into a new stage of Air 
Force fighter and bomber develop- 
ment in the speed regime of Mach 
3 (three times the speed of sound). 
Orders for initial development of 
the North American F-108 and B- 
70 will result in first prototype 
hardware on the F-108 possibly be- 
fore the end of 1959, the B-70 prob- 
ably in 1960.” 

Increasing 


outstanding singular 


decision to 


complexity—with 
matching price hikes—continues to 
be a characteristic of military air- 
craft. Capability specifications keep 
getting more rigid. In general the 
result is a more versatile vehicle- 
capable of performance over a much 
wider range This is 
seen as establishing a trend toward 

units 
expenditures 


of missions. 
decreased numbers of 
duced but 
per unit. 


pro- 
increased 


Business aviation . . “The tre- 
mendous growth in the use of air- 
craft as a working tool of all indus- 
tries,’ is cited by one editor as the 
most outstanding development in 
this field during the past 12 months. 

Reasons for this growth are seen 


as, “Widespread improvements in 
aircraft, powerplants, component 
parts, accessories and services... 
which have matched the hard-dol- 
lar demands «and exhaustive scru- 
tiny of small and large companies 
seeking ways to do more business 
while cutting costs to the bone.” 

Here’s what IM was told about 
within this 
phase of the industry: “The most 
significant recent developments 
have been—(1) the offerings of ul- 
tra-high performance turbo-prop 
and pure jet aircraft designed spe- 
cifically with the business aviation 
market in mind; and (2) the un- 
veiling of new electronic equipment 
light enough, inexpensive enough 
and of such quality that even the 
smallest business aircraft—as flown 
by the personal businessman pilot— 
can have the virtually all-weather 
capability of the large airlines.” 

One indication of the scope of to- 
day’s business aviation is seen in 
the following figures for the year 
1957: 


recent developments 


380,000 


216,651 603 
Source: Skyways for Business 


Air transport .. IM was told the 
following about the past year’s out- 
standing developments in this area 
of the industry: 

“On the 
scene, the shift of turbine transports 
from factory to flight stage has 
dominated the scene with four of 
the five U. S. entries—Boeing 707, 
Douglas DC-8, Lockheed Electra, 
Fairchild F-27—taking to the air.” 

It has been estimated that 30% of 
all passenger traffic will be flying in 
turbine-powered aircraft by the end 
of 1959 and that the new jets will be 
the basic airline aircraft by 1961. 

As for the potential market exist- 
ing with the airlines, IM was told: 
“To meet the tremendous upsurge 
in traffic, U. S. airlines—operating 
1,802 aircraft—have committed 
themselves to more than $3 billion 
worth of new aircraft, a total of 666 
new planes by the end of 1960.” 


commercial aircraft 

















Unit costs of the various aircraft 
—airframe and engines only—are 
reported as: 

Unit 
Cost 
Type (millions) 
Long-range, 4-engine, piston-powered 

DC-S (approx) ie $2.0 

Super constellation : , $1.9 
Medium-range. piston-powered 

Convair ache ‘ $0.8 
Medium-range, turboprop-powered 

Viscount ces . $1.1 

2 $0.6 


coneise turboprop-powered 

Electra $2.0 
Long-range, jet-powered 

Boeing 707 $7.0 

DC-8 . $5.5 

Convair 880 ; $3 
Source: Business/Commercial Aviation 
What's ahead .. Technological 
advancements are generating a 
changing and expanding industry— 
and complicating almost every as- 
pect of it, for those in it or selling to 
it. Here’s one editor’s comment on 
what manufacturers are doing to 
keep pace with the changes: 

“In order to compete for the mul- 
ti-million-dollar contracts that are 
going to be let, companies whose 
capabilities complement each other 
are forming loose groupings for the 
purpose of making joint proposals 
. . . [and] in some cases even the 
largest companies—such as General 
Motors, Goodyear, Douglas and 
Boeing—have joined in such groups. 

“The government is actually en- 
couraging smaller businesses to join 
each other. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration will lend up to $2.5 
million on easy terms to special cor- 
porations sent up for large research 
and development contracts by 
groupings of smaller firms.” 

This is the way one industry 
authority summarized the present 
market situation. 

“To produce today’s complex mil- 
itary and civil aircraft, missiles and 
space vehicles requires: 

“1. Integration of this vast spe- 
cialized design and production effort 
through centralized management 
such as weapon system management 
and through close liaison among the 
numerous scientific, engineering 
and management groups in govern- 
ment and industry; 

“2. Diversification of products and 
capabilities to protect research in- 
vestments and to insure continued 
progress on the broad front of the 
aeronautical technologies. 

“The aviation industry provides 
one total diversified and integrated 
market for specialized services, sys- 
tems, parts and equipment. e 











= the men who buy 
don’t mix the two... 
why should you? 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
“7; separate market 
fF 


\/ 
° AD ’ 


American Gas Journal 


is the only magazine serving 
the $952 (plus) million 

gas distribution market ... 
exclusively ! 


e 7 k + I 
Six quick points! 

]AGJ is the first magazine to publish a continuing educational series — 
American Gas Fundamentals. 

2 AG] is the only magazine issuing an annual Gas Handbook Issue — termed 
by the industry as its most valuable reference publication. 

3AG/J is the first technical business paper to use perforated pages in 
regular issues. 

4AGJ has the most modern format of all gas industry publications. 

5 AG] is the first gas industry publication to carry a monthly construction 
feature with news about current and planned construction in gas distri- 
bution operations. 

6AG/J has one of the highest renewal percentages of all ABC magazines — 
nearly 80%. 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL 
THE OLDEST BOOK WITH THE NEWEST LOOK! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO., BOX 1589, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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This is Textiles, 


7 





A touch of Fall is in the air. Hundreds of college and 
pro football teams, thousands of high school and sand 
lot teams spring into action—wearing colorful jerseys, 
pants, socks—all textiles from U.S.A. spindles, looms, 
and knitting machines. Millions of cheering spectators 
with new finery, dresses, skirts, sweaters, sports jackets 

all textiles, even to the pennants and the tarpaulin to 
cover the playing fields. Sports contribute in a big way 
to textiles, second among U.S.A. industries. 


Textiles in the operating room? Textiles supply not only 
the uniforms, gowns, and gauze for surgeons, nurses and 
interns in the operating room, but uniforms, dressings, 
sheets, pillow cases, towelling, draperies, upholstery and 
more throughout 6,966 U.S.A. hospitals with their 
1,607,692 beds. 


Textiles is one of the 3 major industries of the U.S. 
It ranks first in number of major individual plants, 
major machinery and motors. Over 7,000 mills are 
your buyers and prospects. Fiber consumption, despite 
periodic dips, climbs ever upward over the years and 
is expected to increase 50% by 1968. 























Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- far the largest circulation of the leading 
chases means directing sales and advertising textile magazines among these buyers. 
to them. Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 

Textile buyers look to textile publications INDUSTRIES. You will get more for your 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- money. You will get more business from 
sumer magazines, general business magazines Textiles, U.S.A. 
or newspapers. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 
ideas and new equipment for buyers . . . agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
reaches more textile buyers for less money ents, assistant superintendents. 
than does any other advertising medium. 3 Ba ae a 

Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is Textile Publication Publication 
done by mill officials, superintendents and Industries B Cc 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 11,836 8,697 3,843 
edited primarily for this group, and has by Publisher's statements, 6-30-58 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in Textile Mills throughout the world 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill Teo of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ.+ 


Textile Industries .. 23,484 21,185 90.0%, $17.03 
Publication B ..... 25,350 19,701 77.7% 18.14 
Publication C ..... 12,885 7,987 62.6% 27.55 

* Publisher's statements 6-30-58 + 12-time B & W rates 
Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 


turing methods, TEXTILE INDUSTRIEs circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills... 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 











Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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se-Paid Circulation 


\ finds buyers 


by personal contact 


You can find easier ways to contact cus- 
tomers, but for sizing up a sales situation 
nothing beats being there in person. That's 
why Franchise-Paid Circulation is so effec- 
tive: it’s based on personal contact. It 
works like this: 

Specialized local sales organizations in 
the fields served by IPC magazines subscribe 
to Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines for 
their customers and best prospects. They 
pay for each copy sent into their marketing 
area. They select readers who make buying 
decisions and verify their influence by per- 
sonal contact every working day of the year. 

Personnel change? New plant? Salesmen 
in the field are the first to know; changes 
show up on mailing lists immediately. Fran- 
chise-Paid Circulation puts your ads where 
your market is because readers are buyers, 
selected by personal contact. C-4-58 





Distribution is their business 


This full time Franchise Department field 
staff works constantly with specialized sales 
organizations. These men are experts in sell- 
ing to industry. Here is a valuable source of 
distribution counsel for advertisers in each 
of the markets served by IPC Franchise-Paid 
Circulation magazines. 











Y Km Franchise 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION Circulation 


gets magazines 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 to the men 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES LONDON @® Bee who buy 
e e i. ¥ 














Publisher of: Aeronautical Procurement @ Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics @ Refrigeration & Air- Distilled 

conditioning Business @ Flow @ Flow's Material Handling Illustrated @ industry & Welding @ Mod- » Writing gets 

ern Office Procedures @ Occupational Hazards @ Precision Metal Molding @ The Flow Directory howe seams 
@ The Fluid Power Directory @ The Welding Directory @ Welding Illustrated read 
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which ad 
attracted 
readers? 





- 





; . SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 
@: ; Grinding Wheels 


For Savings and Efficiency 
CENERAL on ALL your grinding jobs 


PURPOSE 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY — 


Grinding Wheels Eee 


A PRODUCTION PEOWEE PRODUCT OF Tak CINCINMAT! MOLLIME MACHINE CO 


Looking vs. Reading 


# A recent issue of Machinery contained a Simonds Abrasive Co. ad 
and a Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ad. Both advertised grinding 
wheels. Simonds featured its grinding wheels in color. Cincinnati 
tried for readers with a large staring eagle. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 104 
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NEW MEDIUM TO Rey Below is 
the answer 
. ’ suse — which ad to the problem 


attracted on page 103 
more readers? 





\Y 


® The illustration in the Cincinnati The Simonds ad, on the other 
ad says “look” and that is just what hand, did not stop as many readers 
readers did—except for a hard core (19%) with its illustration of the 
of those more interested in grinding Simond’s grinding wheel line, but 
wheels. This attention-getting illus- more than half (10%) who were 
tration followed the usual form of stopped read the copy. 

irrelevant devices. It stopped a lot The scores, reported by Daniel 
of readers (28%) but few (6%) Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
were moved to read half the copy. are as follows: 


rural supermarkets 


Here's a new approach to the booming 
farm store market. Today's “one-stop” 
farm store sells dozens of products from Cincinnati Co. 

feeds, fencing and fertilizer . . . to seeds, iii - il 
sprays and sprinklers . . . to mowers, 

cadisess: ond milking machines. And " ee fm, Ment 
sales volume through these farmer-con- 
sumer outlets increases every year. 


Merchandising-Minded 
Editorial Concept 


Unlike specialized product publications 
reaching only fragments of the farm sup- 
ply market, FSM is the first publication 
helping the farm store managers to more 
effective over-all management. Interest- 
ing case histories of outstanding farm 
stores and practical “here's how" features Simonds Co. 

provide the farm store manager with Seen- 
modern methods of merchandising and Mossad. Kesce, 
management. 











19 
Market Mecsurements 


Extensive farm market data is provided 
by Farm Store Merchandising’s Continu- 
ing Census of Farm Stores. Survey in- 
formation processed by IBM_ includes 
type of products sold, gross sales volume, 
number of employees, capital goods, etc. 
State by state figures are available. For Ce a eee aT ;, 
most recent market data contact our cue den eae nti Hip heagen : 

nearest office. r not they associated the 1a with the Cost Ratio 1e u re.ationsnhip 





ween the cost per hundred readers (who 

= me 1oted ple) for a specific ad and 
The Miller Publishing Company i eadiieietianiaia a | Gebiade taka 
n rresy ing medida verag cos 


A "Noted 


ie w 


Specializing in business 
journalism since 1873 9 See 


n-Associated denot 
xders who said the 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. eeing the ad and ass dated ’ ith the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
R] Read Most denot 
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Washington report 


is pump priming 
out of date? 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


# In the early months of 1958, 
there were warnings that a severe 
depression might develop unless the 
government stimulated the econ- 
omy with vigorous pump priming. 

But recovery set in without mas- 
sive government spending. Now the 
“pump priming” cult of economics 
—which dominated government’s 
approach to economic matters for 
nearly 30 years—may be passing 
out of fashion. 

The new champions are middle- 
of-the-roaders who say, “Let’s stop 
assuming that today’s economy is as 
vulnerable as the economy which 
crumbled under the 1929 stock mar- 
ket crash.” While they concede that 
no economy is disaster-proof, they 
talk about the “inherent strength” 
of a diffused, affluent democratic 
economy which enables it to survive 
even if some of its most important 
segments are stricken. 

While the 1957-58 recession was 
sharp and steep, ‘“middle-of-the- 
roaders” called for cool, objective 
evaluation, and for the use of selec- 
tive remedies suited to the special 
problems of the period. Instead of 
pump priming, they advocated 
monetary measures to stimulate 
borrowing for capital investment. 
Consumer purchasing power was 
supplemented through unemploy- 
ment insurance and pay raises for 
government workers; but the vol- 
ume of extra money spent by gov- 
ernment was not intended in it- 
self to provide much new employ- 
ment. 

When historians begin untangling 
the story, they will not find any war 
scare to explain the current re- 
covery. Nor: will there be billions 
of new government spending which 
can be correlated to the upturn in 
business activity. Under the cir- 
cumstances, they can only assume 


that the “middle-of-the-roaders” 
were right—or awfully lucky. 


Reporting system .. If govern- 
ment is going to use selective meas- 
ures in order to pep up the weak 
portions of a complex economic 
system, one of its first requirements 
is a good reporting system which 
allows analysts to discover where 
the weaknesses are. In view of our 
new dedication to selective rem- 
edies, some experts say we still 
have a long way to go before we 
will have a reporting system which 
measures up to its responsibilities. 

Consider, for example, the con- 
struction industry, a major consum- 
er of materials, and source of 
many well-paid jobs. Despite the 
flood of information published about 
construction, virtually all of the 
well-informed experts, both in and 
out of government, have been warn- 
ing that much of our information 
is based on inadequate sampling, 
and some of it involves projections 
which carry us from the world of 
fact into the world of fancy. 

Government statisticians think an 
estimated $17.7 billion was spent for 
maintenance and repair of buildings 
in 1957; yet, according to the peo- 
ple most familiar with the figures, 
we know very little about the kinds 
of expenditures that were made, 
and we aren’t sure we are even 
close to right on the total size of the 
market. 

In all likelihood the day will come 
during some future recession when 
experts will decide that one of the 
most convenient remedies would be 
a program to stimulate more spend- 
ing for maintenance and repair. Yet 
this year when government statisti- 
cal agencies sought $500,000 to carry 
out a carefully planned houseclean- 
ing in the field of construction sta- 
tistics—including creation of a new 


Continued on page 109 


For selling to industry 


Partnership 
Wanted 


Maker-to-market information does 
a lot of selling in industry 

today. Its selling power depends 

on the success of a new 

partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer. The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
is more specialized than ever. 


Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked 
together. But — in too many cases— 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information program stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 


This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the technical 
information program and 

does none of the planning. So, 


to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Plan With The Engineer 


Start with regular meetings — with 
engineering and sales as active 
members. For each project on the 
agenda, coordinate sales pur- 

pose, communications method, 

and engineering content. 

And then do it. 


HW/Slnc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership by sending for your 
free copy of our booklet 
“Understanding the Engineer”. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK 


Edit || As one of our readers, the 
oria y @@¢@ president of a large machine 
building plant, expresses it, “MACHINERY today is the 
only completely technical magazine in the metalworking 
industry. The others ape the news magazines. 

That figures. Because all eight of MACHINERY’S staff 
editors are engineers. Practical men, each a specialist in 
metalworking, each with a rich background of either 
design or shop experience. or both. 

That is why MACHINERY is now and always will be 
“the completely technical magazine” . . . a usable journal 
which 63% of our readers save for future reference . . . 
a valuable journal which 77% of our subscribers pass 


Vive la 


Gs Machinery 

















along to other interested people (34% of the copies are 
read by 3 to 5 people each month!). 

To the advertiser this eager acceptance means that MA- 
CHINERY is read by men who solve the problems of 
metalworking, including the important problems of select- 
ing the machines, materials, tools, unit parts and acces- 
sories they will use. 


Gi | H . MACHINERY avoids the 
ircu ationwise fallacy that it takes mass 
circulation to cover an industry that’s so highly concen- 
trated. Here’s the situation: only 13% of the 60,000-odd 


difference! 


Published by the Industrial Press 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





AT IT... THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 








metalworking plants do over 88% of the business. These 
are your target plants. In these plants a small group of 
“working executives” have the authority to specify and 
buy the things they need to keep production humming. 
These are your target buyers. 

MACHINERY locates the volume-producing _ plants, 
identifies the buying influences in them (many of whom 
are inaccessible to salesmen) . then makes sure that 
every one receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. The result — a waste-free, concentrated cir- 
culation in balance with the pattern of metalworking buy- 
ing power. 


— avery important point to remember 
when setting up your advertising 
schedules for 1959. 





A GOOD SUBSCRIBER IS SOMETIMES HARD TO FIND 


This travelling executive is a Miller Freeman sub- 
scriber, among other things. In his case, other things 
include running a business that’s measured in 
square miles not square feet. 

To find him, and many thousand readers like him, 
takes Miller Freeman’s own circulation sales staff 
on a million mile sales trip each year . . . selecting 
and selling important new subscribers of every 
management capacity. 

Working out of strategically located “home offices”, 
Miller Freeman circulation men are often among 


the first to know of new promotions and appoint- 
ments in the companies they serve. 

This personal contact is the only way to imple- 
ment even the best of mail-sold subscription lists. 
And it results in circulations as up to date as your 
newest product ... territorial distribution figures 
that change to keep up with industries on the move. 


For complete information on markets served by Miller 
Freeman Publications, you are cordially invited to 
write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 « CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 « SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 « ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3- 9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 105 


quarterly report on _ alterations, 
renovations and repairs—Congress 
came through with less than a 
fourth of the money. 


Durable goods improve .. Re- 
cent improvements in the outlook 
for durable goods industries, in- 
cluding electrical and industrial ma- 
chinery, and primary and fabricated 
metals, provide hope that this fall’s 
recovery will be so broadly based 
that it will snow-ball into a new 
era of economic expansion next 
year. 

As durable goods industries went 
back into production this fall, the 
volume of unemployment finally 
took a downward turn. However, 
the number of unemployed was still 
disturbingly high. 

During the recent period of elec- 
tioneering, a great deal was said 
about the prospects of a new boom, 
as the rate of family formation turns 
upwards in the early 1960s. But 
there is another—less comforting— 
side to the coin: for each of these 
new families includes one or two 
breadwinners who will be seeking 
a place in the labor force. That’s 
why some economists are waiting 
to see whether we achieve full re- 
covery from the current recession, 
or whether recovery falls short of 
providing “full employment.” 


Postal rate amended . . Wasn't 
it lucky that friends of the direct 
mail industry succeeded in amend- 
ing the 1958 postal rate bill to pro- 
vide third class privileges for cata- 
logs weighing as much as 1% lbs.? 
As a result of that change, catalogs 
which formerly paid costly fourth 
class zone rates if they weighed 
over eight ounces now are mailable 
at ten cents a pound. 

In most cases that means most 
16- to 24-ounce catalogs now pay 
less postage than they did before 
the 1958 postage bill was passed. 
Moreover, new rate increases are 
in the offing for catalogs weighing 
over 24 ounces, under a plan for 
adjustments in catalog and parcel 
post rates now being considered at 
the post office department. On an 
over-all basis, these increases aver- 


age 17.1%, but the heaviest in- 
creases fall on lighter weights and 
shorter hauls. 


Import ceiling . . Now that the 
U. S. has finally put ceiling on im- 
ports of lead and zinc, foreign pro- 
ducers seem to be more interested 
in reaching an agreement on in- 
ternational stabilization policies 
which should enable the domestic 
mining industry to retain at least a 
reasonable share of the market. 
For several years, the adminis- 
tration hedged on the use of import 
quotas or tariff because it was afraid 
that “friendly” producers would be 
damaged or offended. Our “friends” 
showed their appreciation by in- 
creasing their output, and stealing 
more and more of the market from 
the hard-pressed domestic mines. 
When Congress balked at putting 
up more money to subsidize the 
domestic industry, President Eisen- 
hower finally ordered imports held 
to a level 20% below the average 
of recent years. Once he acted, 
foreign producers changed their at- 
titude. Now they are considering 
an international agreement to pre- 
vent excessive increases in produc- 


tion. 


Agencies merged . . Among the 
unlikely bureaucratic marriages that 
will bear watching is the recent 
move consolidating the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Office 
of Civilian Defense into a new Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Aside from the fact that both 
agencies are concerned with “mo- 
bilization,” that’s about all they 
have in common. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
was a top-level planning group to 
see that the nation had ample re- 
sources and facilities to meet mobi- 
lization needs. On the other hand, 
Office of Civil Defense was in 
charge of organizing civil defense 
plans and getting them started. 

ODM people are particularly up- 
set because civil defense chief Leo 
A. Hoegh, who heads the newly 
amalgamated organization, filled 
many key spots with friends from 
the old Office of Civil Defense. 
ODMers fear the industrial mobi- 
lization assignment will get lost in 
the shuffle. They predict the present 
arrangement won’t survive. a 
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SOFT DRINK MEN SAY: 





Break time is 
fine -— but the 
Java must go 


Consolidated Cork Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., a major supplier to the 
soft drink bottling industry, has 
(for obvious reasons) taken the 
coffee out of the coffee break. 
They’ve removed at least 100 lbs. of 
the stuff from the market already, 
as a matter of fact, and they have 
coffee-carrying pencils to prove it. 

The company has completed a 
mailing to U. S. soft drink bottlers 
which includes a promotional pencil 
bearing the legend “Let’s take the 
coffee out of the ‘Coffee Break’ and 
institute the Soft Drink Break . 
Help support our industry.” The tip 
of the pencil is a 114” clear plastic 
tube which contains real coffee 
grounds—an actual sample, the 
pencil reads, of the coffee taken out 
of the coffee break. 

The whole idea began when Fred- 
erick K. Heyman, Consolidated Cork 
president, was negotiating over the 
signing of a new union contract. 
The contract called for a twice-a- 
day coffee break for employes. 
Sensing a promotion opportunity 
here and pressing the advantage, 
Mr. Heyman refused to add his 
signature to the new contract until 
the words “soft drink break” were 
substituted for that other nasty 
phrase. 

The mission accomplished, Mr. 
Heyman began to see other un- 
limited possibilities. He consulted 
with Marvic Co., also of Brooklyn, 
which took over handling of the 
promotion. A mailing went out to 
4.906 bottlers throughout the coun- 
try. It included a letter from the 
Consolidated Cork president ex- 
plaining the purpose of the promo- 
tion, a card on which the bottler 
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could register his reaction to the 
soft drink break idea and, of course, 
the soft drink break pencil. 

The self-addressed ballot card 
also contained a space in which bot- 
tlers could request additional pen- 
cils. To date, 1,763 cards have been 
returned and more than 20,000 pen- 
cils sent to bottlers for further dis- 
tribution . . all-in-all, a most suc- 
cessful promotion, Consolidated 
feels. 

And after all, 
send out a new flock of pencils, 
they get rid of a little more coffee. 


every time they 


Latest mobile demonstration: 
collapsible utility pole 


In line with the increasing use 
of mobile demonstration units in 
heavy industry, the latest piece of 
equipment to be put on wheels for 
door-to-door demonstration is a 
“utility pole.” 

S&C Electric Co., Chicago, has 


been visiting electric utilities with 
an otherwise orthodox-looking sta- 
tion wagon from which the simu- 
lated utility pole emerges. Purpose 
of the demonstration is to explain 
ways of achieving maximum safety 
in the operation of distribution 
equipment by showing the actual 
physical operation of disconnects, 
cutouts, fuse links and handling 
tools. 

Set up for demonstration, the 
collapsible cross arm “pole’’—ac- 
tually an aluminum frame—takes 
the equipment 12 feet above the 
ground. Demonstration panels on 
both sides of the station wagon can 
be fitted into place. 


Booklet stresses ‘reliability’ 
—but it’s not what you think 


How do you build up an image of 
your brand name as synonomous 
with “reliability” without grovel- 
ing in self-praise—or even men- 
tioning your product? 

Standard Pressed Steel Co.,, 
Jenkintown, Pa., is doing it with 
a booklet devoted to the subject of 
reliability—not its own, but the 
general need for the same in the 
entire area of technology. 

The 16-page booklet, designed 
as a public service to industry, 
points out how—and why—produc- 
tion errors increasingly 
more costly in a technical age of 


become 


ntinueda 


Like the real thing . . W. E. Dunshee, S&C sales promotion manager, operates equip- 


ment on company’s portable ‘utility pole,’ 





CaNet 
ss " Double your “i 


This performance report in 8 ae : 


Construction Equipment 


sold $8,719 worth of rippers 





DOUBLE J BREAKER COMPANY, inc. 


General Offices Soles Office 
3484 EAST GAGE AVENUE, BELL, CALIFORNIA 175 RIVERTON DRIVE, SAN FRANCISCO 27, CALIF. 
WWdiew 7-732! LOmbord 4-6025 


‘Fer the Toaghest Reck-Ripprng jobs” 


July 28, 1958 reny to: San Francisco 


Mr. Michael A. Spronck, Editor 
Construction Equipment 

205 East 2nd Street 

New York 17, New York 


Dear Mr. Spronck: 


The fine story you and Ray Day did in your May issue on our 
Double J Breakers was directly responsible for a large vol- 
ume of inquiries. 


Perhaps the following sales already closed might interest you: 


Blythe Brothers Company, North Carolina $1,732.10 
James Crick & Sons, Washington 820,87 
Rexach Construction Company, Puerto Rico 1,883.54 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Idaho 800,00 
Pape' Brothers, Inc., Oregon 790.00 
Frederickson & Watson & Ransome Co., California 1,898.87 
Green Construction Company, Alaska 794.00 How better can — 
88 719.38 judge the worth 


$8,719.38 
f a magazin 
Of course we have made additional sales and no doubt some of . 2 9 sad 
them could be credited, in one way or another, to the good than its impact on 
work of your magazine were the facts only known, In many oth- 
er cases, too, we believe that further follow throughs on your men who buy ? 
leads will prove fruitful. 


There is no doubt your magazine commands a loyal, responsive 
audience of men who buy and use construction equipment. More- 
over, we found the geographical spread of your inquiries con- 
sistently good, 


Many thanks to all of you for the full measure of help; we are 
all much obliged, 





Yours very sincerely, 


Govan to fabneo 
President 
FAJohnson/ jr 








a Conover-Mast Publication « 205 East 42nd Street, New York !7, N.Y. 
THE MAGAZINE FOR BUYERS of equipment and materiais 
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ever faster speeds, higher tempera- 
tures, greater forces. 

Reliability, already a new branch 
of engineering in military manu- 
facturing field, is rapidly becom- 
ing of concern in every branch of 
industry and technology, the book- 
let states, and lack of perfection 
and precision become increasingly 
more costly to both manufacturer 
and consumer. 

The informative booklet, pre- 
sented in technical editorial style, 
mentions Standard Pressed Steel 
not at all until the inside back cov- 
er—where SPS trade names and 
products are listed—and the outer 
back cover which lists the com- 
pany’s various affiliates. 

Although nothing is said directly 
about the company’s own reliability, 
somehow by the time the reader 
gets to the back cover, the whole 
idea begins to be taken for granted. 


This film has no commercial 
— it's all in the book 


A new industrial film by Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., takes a somewhat unusual ap- 
proach to the subject of selling 
through visual aids. Titled “The 
Price of Eggs,” the film deals with 
the subject of replacing outmoded 
industrial machinery, and does so 
without once mentioning J & L. 

The “sell” is all in a 16-page 
booklet which is distributed after 
each showing. And, after all, it’s 
the booklet the prospect actually 
takes home with him . . while the 
film is still fresh in his mind. The 
booklet summarizes the movie, in- 
cludes customer testimonials and il- 
lustrates various J&L products. 





Coordination 

We are esteemed for the shill with which we coordinate our own designs © )th Whose 
of chant s architectural and engineering designa Because al) equipment submiass's 
and construction shop drawings are carefully checked strict adherence Ww 
engineering designe and avoidance of conflict © ith architectural designs s inaurec 





Supervision of Construction 

‘Principals personally vies construction sftes te check actus workmanship and 

adherence to orgima designs and te eveiuste anieimnete whatever fied 

conditions are unfevorabie to construction Decisions thai migh! affect architecture 
B.- or engineering considerations are made by us rather than by the contractor 








Inspection anc Final Acceptance 
Construction personally naperted for completeness and faitafu 
adherence Lo origina. designs Acceptance performance tmpts of @) systems and 
components are performed © the presence of principas @ ts trem 








Daffy doctor . . 
coordination, 


supervision and 


Zimmermann Engineering's Dr. Zim provides 
inspection for Zimmermann 


clients, proves it through off-beat cartoons. Factual copy at 
right straightens out any reader misconceptions 


Dr. Zim warms prospects 
for Zimmermann Engineering 


Zimmermann Engineering, New 
York consulting engineers, is warm- 
ing up prospects with the help of a 
consulting psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist, a zany (and 
imaginary) character named Dr. 
Zim, is introduced in a 10-page bro- 
chure, through which he romps in 
a series of light-touch cartoons. 

Entitled “Don’t Take Your Prob- 
lems Lying Down,” the cover of the 
spiral-bound brochure includes only 
those words, plus a silhouette of a 
psychiatrist’s couch. 

An inside spread lists Zimmer- 
mann attributes as: 
® Personal service (Dr. Zim ped- 
dling a broken-down scooter). 

@ Survey and analysis (Dr. Zim 
summing up a curvaceous young 
lady). 

@ Design (the good doctor con- 
structing a complicated gadget for 
turning on an electric light). 


® Coordination (same character 
juggling round objects). 
e Supervision of construction 
(doctor peeking through knothole 
at construction job). 
e Inspection and final acceptance 
(Dr. Zim with his head in a boiler). 
Tongue-in-cheek presentation is 
not extended to the accompanying 
copy, which is straight and factual, 
making certain readers understand 
that Zimmermann’s good qualities 
are for real. 


Agency issues guide to men’s 
suits—well, most of them 


A Pittsburgh advertising agency 
has silently, but firmly, turned its 
back on the gray flannel suit. 

The agency, Reuter & Bragdon, 
has issued a booklet designed for 
prospective clients who are agency 
shopping. The theme of the booklet 
is male attire. 

“Some people judge a man by the 

Continued on page 116 


How do you feel about Package Laboratory News? 


rr & 


How d’ya feel? . . Recent issue of ‘Package Laboratory News” 
contained postage-paid reply card on which reader could 
sound off about publication. Tear-off reply card was part of 
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loose insert which folded over cover of magazine so that only 
cartoon faces showed from outside. Publication is external of 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O. packaging manufacturer. 





and 


News 


guaranteeing 25,000 controlled circulation for industrial advertisers! 


...the most powerful coverage in the industrial distributor field! 


reaching 


ULL 
ELLLLLELLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 


almost twice as many readers as the only other publication in the field 


more than 3 times as many industrial supplier and distributor firms 


Put this new one on your 1959 advertising schedule now. 


Let results prove the extra power your money can 
buy in distributor programming. In finding more new 
distributors. In reaching more of your present ones. In 
digging deeper, hitting harder in the up-grading of your 
entire distributor organization! 


Consider these facts 

Fact #1. The U. S. Census of Business lists 10,139 firms 
which distribute industrial materials, supplies, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Plus, 26,012 firms which dis- 
tribute hardware, plumbing and heating equipment, 
automotive equipment, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies and iron and steel products. Of these 36,151 dis- 
tributors, IS&DN goes to the top 10,000 firms which 
maintain industrial departments. Up to now you could 
buy national coverage of only 3,000 firms. The backbone 
of American industrial distribution . . . 7,000 top-grade 
firms .. . has not been getting your story. 


Fact #2. Now IS&DN offers a controlled circulation of 
25,000 . . . 10,000 more than you could buy previously! 
This is high voltage circulation specifically directed to 
executives and salesmen of firms capitalized at $50,000 
and up, or which employ five or more salesmen. Here is 
penetration at the lowest cost per thousand. 


IS&DN is not a “‘paper,”’ not a “‘book.” It is a news 
tabloid magazine, edited by experts, and featuring up- 
to-the-minute news and articles of vital interest to the 
industrial supplier audience. 

Format and layout policy guarantee next-to-text position 
for every display ad, large or small! Ads cannot be buried 
for there are no advertising ‘‘sandwich sections’’! A 
quick check inquiry card covers every ad in the book 
for direct sales leads for you. 

Point by point, IS&DN is your best advertising buy 
in the industrial supply and distribution field. Write 
today for a pilot issue and complete information. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS, Cuthbert at 36th Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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What's Ahead 


in the Pit and Quarry Industries... 


This question will be answered in the an- 
nual Review and Forecast section of January 
PIT AND QUARRY, which will review industry 
records for 1958 and forecast what may 


reasonably be expected in 1959. 


PIT AND QUARRY's editorial staff has 
devoted many weeks of research to obtain 
data that is valuable, both in content and 
timeliness, to producers of cement, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, lime, gypsum and 


many other nonmetallic minerals. 


Extra distribution of the January issue of 
PIT AND QUARRY will be made to delegates 
at the National Crushed Stone Association 
convention in Miami, and the National Sand 
and Gravel Association convention in New 


Orleans. 


Your advertisement will enjoy extra long 
sales life because the January issue of PIT 
AND QUARRY is kept and referred to for 
months. Send your space reservation today. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
PIT AND QUARRY 











CHICAGO @ NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND @ BIRMINGHAM @ DENVER 
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for 19597... 


in the Concrete Industries... 


The Concrete Industries keep the giant con- 
struction industry supplied with concrete block, 
ready-mixed concrete, prestressed and precast 
concrete units . . . fabricated from cement and 
aggregates produced by the pit and quarry 
industries. 


Each year operators of concrete plants wel- 
come the annual Review and Forecast section 


in January MODERN CONCRETE. 


Not depending on secondary sources of in- 
formation, our editorial staff makes direct sur- 
veys of these industries. Replies give the very 
latest information from all sections of the coun- 
try. The result is a collection of data illustrated 
with charts and graphs, indispensable to every 
producer. 


Copies of January MODERN CONCRETE will 
be distributed to delegates at the National 
Concrete Masonry Association convention in 
Cleveland. 


Be sure you are represented with your strong- 
est sales story in this important issue. Send 
space reservation today. 
TH 


MODERN CONCRETE 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. GD (> 


LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE @ HOUSTON @® TULSA 
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clothes he wears,” the 12-page 
booklet points out, and “many peo- 
ple judge an advertising agency 
strictly by appearance, too.” To 
prove that theory is wrong, R&B’s 
whimsical little guide to men’s suit- 
ing links each style to a type of 
agency (the wrong type) which is 
cut from similar cloth. 

Each page features a different 
fabric. There’s the old, conservative 
blue “Stand-By” suit (“You can al- 
most predict every action made by 
an agency wearing this suit. Through 
the years it has served its clients 
faithfully .. but routinely.”). There’s 
the “Bold Look” (“a real horn-toot- 
er’) and the “Sheen Look” (“It 
changes its colors in light of client 
opinion”). And the “Light Weight,” 
of course, (“Just isn’t made to wear 
through the years or for every occa- 
sion’’). 

Last suit in the booklet to turn up 
is, of course, a Reuter & Bragdon 
suit: a coat of mail. (“It’s “cut from 
‘whole cloth’” . . will “wear well,” 
yet it’s “ready made” and “ready to 
go.”) 

No gray flannel 
couldn’t have been an easy task. 


anywhere? It 


Magazine gives Confederate 
money new buying power 

The old saying “Save your Con- 
federate money, boys, the South 
will rise again!” has come true for 


‘Dial’ a press . 


advertisers in Textile Industries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The magazine solicited advertis- 
ing for its Southern Textile Ex- 
position issue by mailing each pros- 
pect a Confederate five dollar bill. 
An accompanying folder explained 
that the once worthless piece of 
paper was now worth $5 toward 
the price of an ad in the special 
issue. 

The folder also explained that 
the saving was a doubled-barreled 
one since, in addition to Textile In- 
dustries’ regular 25,000 circulation, 
the magazine would be distributed 
at the show. 


Rare documents reproduced 
for direct mail use 


Direct mail users who have oc- 
casion to add drama to their pros- 
pecting by tying their sales mes- 
sages to early American history, 
can obtain reproductions of rare 
old documents from a service which 
makes:a specialty of solving such 
problems. 

Davis Store (Store is the man’s 
last name), Gosport Rd. and Main 
St., Portsmouth, Va., supplies re- 
productions of historical documents, 
relics and manuscripts on authentic- 
looking aged parchment. Special- 
ties include the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, a facsimile of the first 
issue of America’s first successful 
newspaper and Confederate Civil 
War bills in denominations of $1 
to $100,000. Space is left at the bot- 


. American Type Founders printers’ dial carries proportion scale on one 


side, ad message on dial on reverse side. By aligning name of press with arrow, picture 
of press and its specifications appear in die-cut windows. 
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tom of the documents for printing 
messages. Mr. Stores sells 
his products by mail. 


sales 


Company makes itself popular 
by supplying industry news 


It’s nice to have your company 
name mentioned favorably in print, 
no matter how you go about it. It’s 
nicest when the editor does so vol- 
untarily, and often more effective. 

Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp., Pasadena, Cal., has its own 
approach to “soft-sell,” and the 
method is paying off. The company, 
a producer of data processing and 
other electronic instrumentation for 
several industries, is making itself 
popular with business magazine 
editors via its bimonthly “CEC In- 
strumentation Newsletter.” 

The newsletter, which runs eight 
to ten pages, carries news of ad- 
vances and applications in the in- 
strumentation field—regardless of 
the company making the news. In- 
formation is presented in a way 
that makes cutting and tailoring to 
individual needs a simple matter. 
Illustrative photographs are _ in- 
cluded. Each issue is mailed to 200 
business magazine editors plus 150 
science writers and editors on 
dailies and weeklies. 

More than 20 editors responded 
with favorable comments after the 
first two issues had been released, 
CEC reports, and a number asked 
that the reports be kept coming. 

But then, Instrumentation News- 
letter editor John L. Kent, chief of 
Consolidated’s Editorial Bureau, 
used to be a technical business 
magazine editor himself. 


Publishes guide to proper 
selection of hand trucks 


A guide to proper selection of 
hand trucks has been published in 
brochure form by Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago manufac- 
turer of industrial trucks. Entitled 
“Hand Trucks—Facts and Factors,” 
the 12-page booklet points to fac- 
tors to be considered in selecting 
the right truck for the right job. 

Plant flow conditions, as well as 
dimensions of loads to be carried, 
are taken up one at a time and sup- 
plemented with diagrams. « 





After they've read your ads... 


HOW DO READERS REACT? 


Some may put their feet on the de#€. But the ask for more information. It is part of the pre- 
majority—who are always on the lookout for _ selling action generated by business publica- 
new means of improving operations—react. tion advertising . . . opening the doors to sales 
How? They check the advantages, compare _for you as shown on the following pages. 

the benefits, visualize the results and often * 
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These are actual quotes 
from McGraw-Hill readers... 


We regularly ask subscribers to many 
McGraw-Hill publications what action they 
take as a result of reading your advertise- 
ments. Here are a few of many verbatim 
comments from this continuing research. 
They show how business publication adver- 





tising sells your products and services. 





“Ads are my first contact with new products. 
I went from this ad to the catalog file and 
looked up extended valves. Then I put what 
I wanted on my bill of materials. It was 
ordered for me.” 

Engineer 
Ground Radar Equipment Manufacturer 


“T showed the ad to everybody in the office—I 
mean my co-workers and some of the engineers 
—and we decided it would be worth stocking.”’ 


Purchasing Agent 
Contractor 





“The product they advertise seems to be the 
answer to my problems. I wrote for technical 
data, ordered two 100-pound samples. We are 
experimenting with them, and if satisfactory, 
I will standardize on one for use in our proc- 
essing.” 

President 
Meat Products Manufacturer 


“The ad gave a lot of information on the equip- 
ment. I discussed it with several other engi- 
neers, and we incorporated the idea in a new 
plant we were working on at the time.” 


Senor Industrial Engineer 
Abrasives Manufacturer 


‘“‘We checked on the cleaner I saw advertised. 
It was new to us. . . caught my attention 
immediately. We changed to the product be- 
cause of seeing this ad.” 

Manager 
Dairy Company 
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“T never realized how cheap those transatlan- 
tic calls are. I made a call to Paris after read- 
ing this ad.” 

President 
Steel Processing Company 


“From an ad in a recent issue, we started using 
for painting machine frames.”’ 


Industrial Relations Director 
Paper Box Manufacturer 


“T talked the ad over with our shop foreman 
and we decided to get a couple of them to 
try.” 

Purchasing Agent 
Floor Cleaning Machines Manufacturer 


“T have clipped this ad and put it in a folder 
for future reference when I am ready to make 
my purchase.” 

President 
Tool and Die Manufacturer 


“T saw the heading on the ad and I’m inter- 
ested in that product. I sent for a sample, and 
it’s being tested at the present time.” 


President 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturer 





“T cut the ad out and recommended to the boss 
that we send away for it, which he did, and 
we now use it.” 

Master Mechanic 
Aircraft Engines Manufacturer 


“T showed this to a number of people in the 
Engineering Department of my company. We 
now specify this type of joint instead of the 
one previously used.” 


Staff Civil Engineer 
Battery Manufacturer 


“TI was interested in a regulating valve, so I 
stopped to read this ad. I sent for further in- 
formation and talked to the plant manager. 
I showed him the advertisement and ordered 
the regulating valve from them.” 


Plant Engineer 
Dairy Products Co. 





ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 
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If what you make or sell is bought by 
business and industry, you can induce buy- 
ing action for your goods and services 
by concentrating your advertising in the 
McGraw-Hill publications serving your 


major markets. This is the economical means 
of pinpointing the greatest number of prime 
prospects .. . lets you talk to them while 
they’re in a business mood .. . paves the way 
for your salesmen’s specific proposals. 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. -¢. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. — 
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Company Communications 


The annual report 
grows up at iast 


Gone are the days when annual reports were guarded 
from employes’ eyes. Today employes are encouraged 
to take note . . but there’s room for improvement 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= Ten years ago, an annual report 
exclusively for employes was con- 
sidered—by all but a few pioneering 
companies—as a high-handed inva- 
sion of corporate privacy. Some 
managements went to great (and 
ridiculous) lengths to prevent the 
stockholder report from falling into 
an employe’s hands. Figures on pro- 
duction and sales, and notably on 
profits, were resolutely sealed be- 
hind the executive doors. 

During a decade of enlighten- 
ment, many managements have 
come to realize that an employe has 
a perfectly natural interest in—and 
curiosity about—the company that 
employs him. They recognize that 
you may temporarily stifle, but you 
cannot suppress, the account of a 
management’s stewardship, and 
most managements these days figure 
it isn’t worth trying. The annual re- 
port for employes has accordingly 
emerged as the newest—and in sev- 
eral respects, the most significant— 
entry in employe communications in 
recent years. 


Competition grows .. Five years 
ago the authors of this department, 
through their own monthly report 
to management on employer-em- 
ploye communication, “The Score,” 
launched an annual contest to de- 
termine the best employe reports in 
the country. No one knew (no one 
yet knows) how many such reports 
are actually published. Each year, 
however, the competition has be- 
come increasingly fierce. 

Back in 1948—as indicated above 
—few companies issued employe re- 
ports. For the sake of comparison, 
take a look at the companies that 
walked away with the top six rat- 
ings in the contest just ended: Pit- 


ney-Bowes, Shell Oil, Goodyear, 
Bank of America and Hercules 
Powder (a tie for fourth), State 
Farm Insurance and Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas. 

To provide a clue to the type of 
company that is now reporting 
progress each year to employes, 
look at some of the other companies 
—picked at random—that 
well in this year’s contest: Allis- 
Chalmers, Radio Corp. of America, 
Safeway Stores, Standard Oil of 
California, Revere Copper and 
Brass, Swift, Pfizer, United Air 
Lines, Caterpillar, Mead and Cham- 
pion (paper), Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Timken, Abbott Laboratories, Seib- 
erling, International Shoe, Reynolds 
Metals, and Kimberly-Clark. 


scored 


Modern annual reporting . . 


Methods vary . . Some companies 
report to employes each year in 
sections of the employe publication, 
or in special report issues prepared 
for the purpose. Others supplement 
the printed report with filmed re- 
ports—like Alcoa and Burlington 
Mills. 

Still others carry special projects, 
like General Electric, which won an 
award this year for an outstanding 
documentary summary of a com- 
munications program through which 
GE reported to its employes on 1957 
financial operations of company 
benefit plans. The stockholder re- 
port often goes to employes. It may 
be mailed to employe homes in lieu 
of a special employe report, or it 
may be made available through the 
personnel office upon application. 

Pitney-Bowes this year scored 
97.5 points out of a possible 100. The 
highest score prior to this was reg- 
istered in 1956, when Pitney-Bowes 
and General Motors tied for first 
place with 89 points. Shell was not 
far behind this year with 94. 

What makes a good annual report 
for employes? Perhaps the step-by- 
step procedures of Pitney-Bowes, 
the first place winner, provide the 
best clues; at P-B the annual re- 
port to employes is actually a series 





COST OF 


REGULAR 
PAY LIVING 


In branch offices around the country, Pitney-Bowes em- 


ployes get story of company’s fiscal year as part of company-wide annual report. Here 
Bradford L. Stevenson, Jr., P-B eastern regional manager, makes visual presentation. 
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FISH BOAT 


17,651 Circulation 
=f, Audited 


The ONLY National Trade 
Publication devoted 
exclusively to the 


FISH BOAT FIELD! 


About the Market... 


The annual seafood catch has grown to a 
record high of 5 billion pounds; capital 
investment in all commercial fishing craft 
is now over a billion dollars; and the 
operation and maintenance of the vast 
fishing fleet reaches into the millions. 





About the Magazine... 


FISH BOAT is the only trade publication 
aimed directly at Fish Boat owners and 
operators, reaching 17,409 out of a total 
circulation of 17,651 —more than twice 
as many as any other seafood magazine. 


FISH BOAT 


¢ offers national coverage of its market 
... in depth. 


© shows a whopping 58.9% increase in 
advertising pages (comparing first 6 
months of 1957-58). 

e has the lowest cost per thousand 
circulation. 


It costs only $18.67 (1 page, 13 time rate) 
to reach a thousand Fish Boat owners and 
operators with The FISH BOAT. 


write for these 3 
useful booklets 


e Fish Boat Market Data 
e Circulation Analysis 
e What Constitutes Readership? 


if H.L. PEACE 
G PUBLICATIONS 


624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 121 


of reports and meetings, utilizing a 
variety of techniques and extending 
over a period of several months. 
They not only provide management 
with the opportunity to report on 
the year ended, the company points 
out, but they also provide an occa- 
sion for management and employes 
to get together, review past efforts 
and take a look at the future. 


Planning and timing .. P-B em- 
ployes get their first report on the 
previous years “nancial results 
from an advance copy of the press 
release giving sales and earnings 
figures. This goes on plant and office 
bulletin boards on the day of a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of direc- 
tors late in February. Simulta- 
neously, bulletin boards carry a 
notice of the fourth quarter’s profit- 
sharing declaration and a summary 
for the year. 

The next report comes to em- 
ployes through supervisory person- 
nel. The president’s monthly man- 
agement newsletter, issued the first 
week of March, includes the income 
and expense statement for the year, 
with comments which supervisors 
may use for discussion with their 
own groups later. The printed an- 
nual report goes to all employes’ 
homes in late March. Employes are 
urged to read the report carefully, 
since the “job-holder meetings” to 
be held later are based upon the re- 
port. In company headquarters at 
Stamford, Conn., these meetings are 
announced for two days in late 
March or early April, just prior to 
the annual shareholders’ meeting. 
In the 100-odd P-B branch sales 
and service offices, these meetings 


are held over a period of the follow- 
ing two or three months. 

Meetings in Stamford run for two 
days. There are six two-hour ses- 
sions—three each day—with from 
250 to 300 employes at each session. 
Meetings start with a color slide 
film that reports on the year’s re- 
sults. It shows comparative figures 
on the over-all company perform- 
ance, as well as pertinent informa- 
tion on each function of the business 
—sales, service, manufacturing, en- 
gineering, etc. The president leads 
the film discussion, with each of- 
ficer contributing comments on sev- 
eral slides covering the part of the 
business for which he is responsible. 
After the film has been shown (it 
takes about 30 minutes), the meet- 
ing is thrown open for questions. 


Interest rewarded . . To encour- 
age good questions, a contest is held 
offering prizes for the best ques- 
tions as appraised by an employe 
committee. The same film that is 
shown to employes, with the ad- 
dition of a couple of slides of special 
interest to stockholders, is shown at 
the annual meeting a week after the 
jobholder meetings. Since roughly 
one-quarter of the company’s 4,000 
employes are stockholders, certain 
employes attend both meetings. The 
whole program of report presenta- 
tion. is skilfully covered in several 
issues of the “Bulletin,’ the P-B 
employe magazine. And an employe 
opinion poll, inviting the views of 
employes on the jobholder meeting 
content, lets the company know 
where it stands. 

The program of report presenta- 
tion: at Shell Oil Co. involves several 
aspects also, and is based on a man- 
agement view that reporting to em- 
ployes is a continuous process and 
that all phases should work togeth- 
er. Thus Shell uses its “Annual Re- 
view” issue of the over-all employe 
magazine, with appraisals of the in- 
dustry and company economy by 
company officials. It uses local 
Shell newspapers at various loca- 
tions, and it makes the annual re- 
port for shareholders available to 
interested employes. Its “follow 
through” phase involves the use of 
a head office management news- 
letter, the various publications, the 
company’s news service and its em- 
ploye bulletin boards. 





Shell’s news service is a monthly 
publication which provides stories 
and feature material about Shell- 
wide activities and policies, for use 
in the 30 local Shell newspapers. 
Posters are created regularly for the 
more than 800 bulletin boards in 
Shell installations. Both the news 
service and the boards are part of 
the “follow through” program of re- 
porting to employes. 

Goodyear devoted an entire issue 
of its “Wingfoot Clan” to the report 
to employes—it front-paged the 
financial results and followed it 
with meaty, to-the-point statements 
by company officials. 

The Bank of America and Her- 
cules Powder Co. both devoted spe- 
cial issues of their employe maga- 
zines to the report. State Farm 
Insurance Company produced a re- 
port expressly for employes, as did 
Owens-Corning. 


More candor .. Are there any 
trends discernible in annual reports 
to employes? The five judges who 
appraised the entries thought so. 
There is certainly more candor in 
management expression these days, 
although there is still a disturbing 
reluctance to talk profits. Com- 
panies in a period of recession 
showed a commendable ability to 
explain a downturn credibly, to say 
much in little space. 

Stockholder reports issued also to 
employes generally fare badly; the 
judges feel it is difficult for a com- 
pany to appeal to these dual audi- 
ences. And while typography and 
design of employe reports is gen- 
erally good, copy (particularly copy 
written by company presidents) 
continues to be stodgy and fre- 
quently meaningless. 

On one score the critics all seem 
to agree: The annual report for 
employes is here to stay and is on 
the increase. The company that 
doesn’t issue such a report—even if 
it’s a privately held one—is out of 
tune with the times. 





LATCH 
x om 
J: TO THE BIG 


The end of ’58 is in sight. How do things look from here? 
Showing a record profit so far? Or could you use a run- 
ning start on ’59? Then put the big IDea to work now. 


Put the accent on “‘selling-power” 


It’s the one sure way to get more new business... more 
sales at less cost. Really put yourself across with your 
distributors. 


No other salesman can cover and cultivate local buyers 
as well, or give your products so big a boost. But a dis- 
tributor handles other lines too. That’s the heart of the 
problem — to make him willing to give your products 
more of his valuable time and enthusiasm. 


In one word — communicate! Are you proud of your com- 
pany, its traditions, its growth? Tell your distributors. 
Making technical advances? Opening new markets? Tell 
them. Flood them with facts... distributor advantages, 
sales policies, pricing structure, sales training. Give 
them the story on your sales aids, advertising and pro- 
motion. This is the way to win converts. 


Steam them up, keep ’em sizzling... via their one and 
only magazine... 


Industrial ® 
Distribution a 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, New York 
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What makes Frazier-Davis one of the 
e completed $200 million of construction in 10 years 





e owns 300 units of equipment 


S HEAVY CONSTRUCTION contract awards continue ata rate 

that’s 7% ahead of 1957, contractors are gearing up for 

increased work loads by using more productive techniques, 
equipment, and materials. 

One of the nation’s top contractors who is preparing for 
a bigger share of construction in the months and years 
ahead is the FRAZIER-DAVIS Construction Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Adrian W. Frazier, Chairman of the 
Board and E. C. Davis (retired) joined hands in 1916 to 
form the Frazier-Davis Construction Company. During 
the earliest years, they engaged primarily in sewer and 
railroad construction, highways and bridges. They set out 
to work out new methods of doing hazardous jobs that no 
other contractor would tackle. With this as their objective, 
they have achieved a national reputation in the field of 
heavy construction. 

Through the years, Frazier-Davis expanded its opera- 
tions to include a wider variety of construction such as 
bridges ... sewers... dams... locks... power plants... 
viaducts . .. concrete pile dikes . .. pipelines .. . buildings 
... and tunnels. Half of this contractor’s work is indus- 
trial, and the balance is divided between Federal, State, 
and Municipal governments. 


The scope of the Frazier-Davis operations and the big 
role of contractors in construction today is reflected in 
the figure above. This contractor averaged over $25 mil- 
lion of construction for a five year period. Most of this 
work has been done in the states of Missouri, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Ohio and 
New York. This is indicative of the nomadic nature of con- 
tracting operations. Frazier-Davis projects are widely 
scattered through many states from coast to coast. 


In addition to a permanent staff of forty, Frazier-Davis 
employs approximately 600 people at the peak of its opera- 
tions. To handle the many types of construction projects 
which this contractor works on, a wide variety of con- 
struction machinery is owned and operated. Some of it is 
transported from project to project by railroad. Some of 





< 


“tural steel 


of concrete. 


$44 million Union Electric Power 
Station, St. Louis 
ect required 1,400 heavy steel 
piles, 100’ each; 36,000 cu yds 
of concrete, 9,000 tons of struc- 


Missouri. Proj- 


S. Park Avenue Bridge - 
N. Y. $34 million project. A 
220 ft. span, 100 ft. vertical lift. 
Deepest cofferdam — 65 ft. be- 
low ground. Required 1,500 tons 
of structural steel, 6,000 cu yds 


_the 300 units of light and heavy equipment used by — 


Frazier-Davis in producing $25,000,000 of construction in 
1957 is shown below. 


Frazier-Davis Equipment Inventory 
(valued at $1,500,000) 


7 Tournarockers 3 pile hammers — 
3 tractors — rubber-tired, (McKiernan-Terry) 
crawler 14 hoists — (Clyde, Waverly, Mundy, 
Oliver, International) Wellman-Seaver, Morgan) 
14 trucks — dump, pickup, stake 2 front-end-loaders — 
(international, Chevrolet, (Eimco, Scoopmobile) 
Ford, Euclid) 1 press — 100 ton (Rodgers) 


41 pumps — (Labour, Ingersoll- 7 trailers 
Rand, Rex, Byron Jackson, CMC 5 welders — (Hobart, Lincoln) 

12 compressors — (Ingersoll-Rand, 10 muckers — (Eimco, Conway) 
Gardner-Denver) 13 fans — Uoy) 

16 automobiles — (Ford, Chevrolet, 1 airplane — (Cessna 195) 
O,dsmobile, Cadillac 1 concrete batch & mixing plant — 

46 buckets — (Hendrix, Insley, Uohnson) 


Blaw-Knox, Pettibone-Mulliken, 


6 mine flat cars 
Williams, Page) 


28 mine dump cars — (Watt) 


4 cranes — (Northwest, Lorain) 2 wagon drills — (Ingersoll-Rand) 
6 buses (field offices) — 7 mine locomotives — 
GM, Twin City) (Goodman, Plymouth, Eimco) 


15 drills — (Ingersoll-Rand) 
1 generator set — (GM) 
2 hoppers — (Gar-Bro) 
1 steam cleaner — Uenny) 


1 motor grader — (Austin-Western) 
3 concrete mixers — (Ransome) 

2 boilers 

4 shuttle cars — Uoy) 


The need for new and improved equipment is ever- 
present in the heavy construction business. In 1957, 
Frazier-Davis invested $500,000 for new construction ma-. 
chinery of every description ... from hoists, compressors, 
and hauling units, to drills, mining equipment, ete. This . 
reflects the trend of expansion which is characteristic of 
contractor operatiuns today. This is due in part to the rate | 
of increase in contract awards which is exceeding the in- _ 
crease in the number of heavy construction contractors. 


The purchase and use of materials for construction and 
finished projects is a most significant aspect of every con- | 
tractor’s operation. A large proportion of Frasier Davie q 
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1 expenses in 1957 included $10,000,000 of materials purchases. The 
largest portion of this expenditure was for steel, concrete, asphalt, 
and blasting materials. When one contractor spends $10 million 
in a year for materials, you get some measure of his size and im- 
portance to the industry and the economy as well. 


The purchase of construction machinery and materials has a 
direct bearing on the contractor’s net profit picture. As president 


George Frazier says... 
“no one man can initiate and control all purchases of equipment and 
materials. Our top executive and (project 


_ Important contractors like Frazier-Davis must keep abreast of 
what's new and important in the industry. How CONSTRUC- 
TION. METHODS magazine meets this need is told by George 
Frazier who says. 


Vile: ip’ hie tiediaet: magaeine, The dancrighive job stories are woll- 
written and presented. I’m particularly interested in the fine editorial 


| 
] 





selection of top eyecutive and man: personnel have con- 
tributed in great mlasure to ts sucess. A total of 21 top 

ment and key personnel in Frazier-Davis subscribe to CON 

- TION wep tiie neti EQUIPMENT. 


Men like George D. Frazier, President of Frazier-Davis and 
the other key personnel in this top contracting firm are astute 
business men, open-minded and on the lookout for machinery, 
materials and techniques that will improve operations and in- 
crease profits. To reach and sell this important contractor 
market, concentrate your advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS...the contractor magazine. You’ll contact regu- 
larly over 46, 000 key men in construction, including 13,250 top 
contracting firms. 
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nation’s top contractors? 
© hought $10 million of materials in 1957 
e hought $500,000 of equipment in 1957 













Glen Canyon Dam—$10,000,000 diversion of Colorado River. Con- 
struction of two 20 ft. diversion tunnels 6,000 ft. long, and 26 ft. 
tunnel, 10,000 ft. long. One of 8 Tournarockers and Tournaputts 
used on project. 









Pictured above is George D. Frazier — President ot 
Frazier-Davis Construction Co. A member of firm 
since 1939 and long-time subscriber to Construction . 
Methods magazine. 







Sinking of 12 ft. by 22 ft. sloping shaft for National Gypsum Co. 
Construction of 2,000 ft. long shaft required use of Caterpillar 
Traxcavator HT4 shovel to load a Watt five cubic yd, side-dump 


car during mucking operations. 


<Ceaw a t‘ PuBELe 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, 


N.Y. 











Problems in Industrial Marketing 


Engineers speak up 
on inquiry 


By Bob Aitchison 
= Two years ago, my partner and 
I started a small manufacturing 
business in a little alley shop with 
one or two customers, and a lot of 
debts. We've been fairly lucky. 
Business has been good. We have 
more customers and fewer debts. 

We've taken our first rather 
limited steps in the area of adver- 
tising, and we've issued a couple 
of new product publicity releases. 
Last month we appointed our first 
sales representatives . . . three of 
them. 

As a result of our advertising and 
publicity efforts, we are beginning 
to receive inquiries from our logical 
prospects . . engineers and technical 
people. We would be interested in 
knowing how companies selling to 
engineers and technical people 
should handle their inquiries— 
Partner, Small Manufacturing Firm. 
= There are a lot of facts and opin- 
ions on the handling of inquiries, 
and reams of material have been 
written on the subject. 

IM articles on this subject include 
“Are inquiries your pig in a poke?” 
(Oct. 1956, p. 56), reprinted; “In- 
quiry handling made easy” (Sept. 
1957, p. 146); “Simple form makes 
inquiry handling easy” (March 
1957, p. 146); “Too much red tape 
in inquiry handling?” (June 1957, 
p. 56), reprinted; “How to get your 
salesmen to follow up ad inquiries” 
(April 1957, p. 161). 

A recent study conducted for the 
purpose of learning the best way to 
handle inquiries from engineers and 
technical personnel has resulted in 
some information and observations 
which you may find helpful. The 
study was conducted by Stanley 
Blom for Product Design & De- 
velopment. Mr. Blom, an engineer 
himself, talked in person with 86 
engineers and designers . . ranging 
from vice presidents in charge of 
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handling 


engineering and manufacturing to 
designers on the board. Actually he 
talked to each man twice . . once as 
part of a group, and once indi- 
vidually. 

The following includes part of the 
information which resulted from 
the study, plus some observations 
from the staff of Product Design & 
Development. 


> Technical representation. Engi- 
neers prefer to talk to sales rep- 
resentatives who can talk their own 
language. It is recognized that in 
many instances it is impossible to 
get a good salesman who can sell 
the product and who is also tech- 
nically qualified, and that com- 
panies sometimes have to use men 
who are not as technically qualified 
as the engineers might like. It is im- 
portant in these cases that, if a 
question arises, the sales repre- 
sentative can contact whoever can 
furnish the desired technical in- 
formation, and forward it to the in- 
quirer at the earliest possible time. 

Under no condition should the 
sales representative try to bluff his 
way through technically, since this 
is something that. most engineers 
can spot instantly. If the sales rep- 
resentative does not know the prod- 
uct or the answer to a specific ques- 
tion, he should point out that he is 
not familiar with it, and that he 
will find the answer as quickly as 
possible. 


> Good technical information in the 
first letter. Good technical informa- 
tion must be furnished promptly . . 
not just a picture with a lot of sales 


advantages and no technical basis 
for substantiating the claims. Many 
engineers pointed out that if the 
information is complete, buying de- 
cisions can be made quickly. Some 
engineers pointed out that leaving 
out price data would be a sales aid 
and would give the sales representa- 
tive an “in” at a future date. The 
telephone number, name, and 
address of the nearest representa- 
tive should be made part of any 
catalog, brochure or bulletin that is 
sent. This is important since very 
often the forwarding letter is filed 
in one place and the catalog in an- 
other. 


> Telephone follow-up. After the 
requested information has _ been 
mailed to the customer or prospect, 
the sales representative or someone 
from his office should make a fol- 
low-up telephone call to determine 
whether the material has been re- 
ceived. Not only does this turn up 
the occasional instances when the 
material has gone astray, but it also 
helps the salesman learn whether 
or not he has a “hot” prospect. 

If the prospect is a good one, he 
will request a sales representative 
immediately. If not, it is pointed 
out that there is no need to ask if 
the salesman should call, inasmuch 
as this might close the door on any 
future contacts. 
> Personal call in two to four weeks 
This probably will not result in an 
immediate sale if one has not al- 
ready been made. But it does give 
the sales representative an oppor- 
tunity to contact the prospect, and 
build the foundation for future sales 
which may come next week, next 
month, or next year. His attitude 
should be one of trying to be help- 
ful. 

Personal calls might be made for 
the purposes of discyssing addi- 
tional information that wasn’t avail- 
able at the time the inquiry was re- 
ceived or in case$ where the 
product line has been improved or 
expanded. e 
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The Place 


to Ket 4, 


Assembly line photo courtesy of 
Minneapolis Moline...one of the 6,202 
plants comprising the $32-billion auto- 
motive and aviation manufacturing 
market reached by AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, (ABC) (NBP) A Chilton Publication, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








Farmer Brown, knee deep in clover, is awaiting his new farm 
equipment to plant more seed to meet the tremendous demands 
created by a growing America. Last year over 4-million babies 
were born. And in the same period of time farm acreage de- 
creased in size and the number of farm workers dwindled. 
There’s a great new need for more productive farming —a tre- 
mendous demand for new mechanized farm equipment — more 
sales for you in the manufacturing market-place. 

In all 8-cylinders of this $32-billion automotive and aviation 
manufacturing industry — design, production and management 
teams are planning, building and buying to meet the tremen- 
dous demands created by a growing America. 

Are you there when they are in a buying mood? You will 
be if you sell to the men whose voice counts in buying decisions 
...in the advertising pages of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

Because... AI spans the entire 8-cylinder $32-billion auto- 
motive and aviation manufacturing market; Passenger Cars; 
Trucks; Buses and Trailers; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Construction Equipment & Industrial Trucks; 
Military Vehicles; Engines; Parts and Accessories. 

Automotive Industries gives you key production, design and 
management readership in all 8-cylinders that power America. 








Top management forum 


Product development programs 
discussed by company presidents 


What are progressive manufacturers doing about product 
development? Is this function “formalized” by having a sepa- 
rate department for it? How often is the “product mix” re- 
viewed to see if changes are warranted. IM asked these ques- 
tions of company presidents—and learned that product devel- 
opment gets top attention from top management. 


Perpetual R & Dis 
lifeblood of company 


H. M. Heyn 
President 

Surface Combustion 
Corp. 


Toledo, O. 


= Surface Combustion Corp. grew 
from a group of dedicated and crea- 
tive research and development 
engineers into a many-faceted or- 
ganization. Beginning with the 
principle of “surface combustion” 
(combustion on the surface of a 
refractory), many firsts in the in- 
dustries which we serve were con- 
ceived and developed by our engi- 
neers. 

Today, our seven industrial di- 
visions in Toledo are primarily en- 
gaged in the development, design 
and building of industrial heating 
equipment. Our Janitrol Divisions 
in Columbus, Ohio, are devoted to 
aircraft and missile work and do- 
mestic and commercial space heat- 
ing and air conditioning. Our sub- 
sidiary, Webster Engineering Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, develops 
boiler burners. 

Basically, we are an engineering 
organization. Research and develop- 
ment form the foundation of all our 
activities, and the majority of our 
equipment is built to meet even the 
most unusual specifications of our 
customers. This equipment ranges 
from individual units, such as batch 
type heat treating furnaces to com- 
pletely automated lines for mass 
production and duplication of parts. 
Naturally, in our company develop- 
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ment is our most important activity. 

In our industrial division the Re- 
search and Development Depart- 
ment is headed by our chief metal- 
lurgist. He is assisted by teams of 
specialists, such as automatic con- 
trol, gas chemistry, safety devices, 
etc. 

Committees composed of market- 
ing and engineering experts con- 
sult with development personnel on 
new projects, set programs and re- 
view assignments in progress. 

Yes, development at Surface 
Combustion Corporation is our most 
important activity and responsible 
for the prominent position our com- 
pany enjoys throughout industry. 

« 


Product line department 
is part of sales division 


E. R. Broden 
Chairman of the 
Board and 
President 

SKF Industries, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


# SKF has a Product Line Depart- 
ment which operates as a function 
of the sales division. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each product man- 
ager in this department to analyze 
data, formulate plans and issue in- 
formation on each of his products 
and to propose action to improve the 
position of his product line. 
Product managers coordinate in- 
formation from Economic Planning, 
Finance, Engineering and Research, 
field sales, and from any other 
source from which product in- 


formation can be secured. These 
managers are responsible for seeing 
that the company has the right 
product, at the right price, at the 
right time, at the right place to 
best satisfy customer requirements, 
while returning an acceptable vol- 
ume of profit to the company. 

It is the responsibility of this de- 
partment to recommend necessary 
product research and development 
projects which will result in a prod- 
uct line superior to competition and 
which will keep the company 
abreast of industrial developments 
in new metals, higher speeds, high- 
er temperatures, etc. 

In order to critically analyze the 
cost-profit picture, the financial di- 
vision is presently setting up a sys- 
tem of punch cards to issue month- 
ly profit or loss reports by product 
line and product. This will enable 
management to pinpoint changes in 
the profit picture and to make 
prompt decisions relative to changes 
in product mix. “ 


New products maintain 
company industry status 


= Long range investment plans for 
the road building program have 
spurred many new firms to enter 
the field of rubber-tired tractor- 
shovel equipment. In five years the 
number of producers of these ma- 
chines increased over 300%. 

Our company’s position as pio- 
neer and leader in this market 
would have been in serious jeop- 
ardy had it not been for an estab- 
lished program involving our Prod- 
uct Improving Department, Product 
Planning Committee and the work 
these units did with our Engineer- 
ing Department. 

The Product Planning Committee 
is composed of members of sales, 
sales engineering, engineering, pur- 
chasing and production. It reports 
studies, findings and recommenda- 
tions directly to top management. 

Continued on page 130 
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IT’S NEWS THAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


That is why, with more than 16 billion dollars in correspondent 
bank deposits at stake, more than five times as many banks 
advertise in the AMERICAN BANKER every year, as in the three 
other leading banking publications combined. And, of course, 
the reason banks advertise in the banking press is to develop 
their business with other banks, large and small, all over the 
United States. 


The following figures show the total number of different banks 
that advertised in the four major banking publications during 
1957: 

American Banker 

Burroughs Clearing House 

POMWEMRINNE do as iscstescckecoosputntinss 

Bankers Monthly 


NINE OF THE AMERICAN BANKER’S 1,083 BANK ADVERTISERS 
ALONE RAN MORE SPACE IN ITS PAGES LAST YEAR, THAN THE 
TOTAL OF ALL BANK ADVERTISING THAT APPEARED IN ANY ONE 
OF THE OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


The AMERICAN BANKER is the one and only trade daily of the 
banking profession and its voluntarily paid circulation in this 


field includes banks representing 93%, plus, of the total bank 
deposits of the nation. 


No other banking publication in the country has so many 
voluntarily paid subscriptions among Top Management Bank 
officers, even though the AMERICAN BANKER’s subscription rate 
of $25 a year is at least five times as high as any other. More- 
over, as the average copy of the AMERICAN BANKER is read by 
upwards of seven bank officers, it has an actual reader 
audience of more than 60,000 bankers every business day. 
Bankers read it for the same reason everyone reads his 
daily newspaper. 


In buying space in the banking press, be guided by the experi- 
ence and example of the banks themselves. Bankers know what 
bankers read, and they know their best advertising buy, and 
yours, is the 


American Banker 


The Only Daily Banking Newspaper 
32 STONE STREET « NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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TARPAULIMN @ CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 


P.O. BOX B74 1302-10 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


TELEPHONE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MElrose 2-048% 


Mr. Larry F. Benson 

The Wall Street Journal 

Dixie Terminal Building 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Larry: . 

Since our company started advertising in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal last fall, there has been a noticeable increase in inquiries 
and orders from many of the nation's leading manufacturers 


The quality of inquiries developed from our very ns nl 
tisement gave us reassurance that The Journal is rea rd ce 
inessmen who have the authority to make purchasing _ i 
We are continuing weekly in The Journal, highlighting “ 
tarpaulins, Nylon swimming pool liners and covers as we 


as our tents. 
tely 50 types 
Briefly, Larry, since our firm sells to approximately yp 


. \ ~S we 
of American industry and has a sizeable export business, 
| faster and more thor- 


sel w e reaching more executives 
feel we are rea g oe 


oughly through The Wall Street Journal than through any 
type of publication. The Journal is doing a fine selling job. 
7¥ 
Cordially yours, 
HOOSIER TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., 
‘ 4 Yyfeore = 
Jed : L AUP 
i“ es ZL 
Robert T. Goldberg 
Vice President - Sales 


INC. 





How To Get Leads From The Leaders 


Many a company has reported an identical experience: By 
advertising in The Wall Street Journal, they open doors for 
the big-volume orders which really keep the production 
lines busy. There’s a world of business—substantial business 
—given out by the men who read The Journal. They are the 
decision makers. And they are responsive to advertising .. . 
especially when it appears in the publication they describe as 
most important and useful to them. 


CIRCULATION: 531,734 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL ff 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C. 1015 14th St., N.W. » CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. « SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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The Product Improvement De- 
partment is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of building, testing and 
evaluating new models and ma- 
chines as well as refinements and 
improvements in existing equip- 
ment. It reports directly to the chief 
engineer. 

Because of the efforts of these 
groups we have been able in the 
past five years to develop and in- 
troduce no less than fifteen new 
pieces of equipment. This has en- 
abled us to maintain our position 
in spite of the new firms entering 
this field. 

The activity of these groups is on 
a continuous basis and is constant- 
ly being reviewed by management. 


Product mix reviewed 
twice each month 


Joseph E. Otis, Jr. 


sident 


® The Vice President in Charge of 
Engineering is the head of our 
formalized product development de- 
partment. 

Regarding the reviewing of our 
product mix to decide if old prod- 
ucts should be dropped or new ones 
added, this is done twice monthly 
by a committee known as the Plan- 
ning Committee. The chairman of 
this committee is the vice president 
in charge of sales. On the commit- 
tee are his principal assistants plus 
the vice presidents in charge of 
manufacturing, engineering , and 
production control. 

We have three avenues from 
which new products emanate: 
© Orgin may be in the Engineering 
Department. 
® Watching for undeveloped ar- 
ticles which may have their origin 
in any part of the world. 
© Suggestions or demands made by 
our representatives to our Sales De- 
partment. This latter is more fruit- 





ful because of competition, which 
is watched carefully. Hence, addi- 
tions to our line result. * 


Development unit vital 
for company success 


B. H. Bristol 
President 

The Foxboro Co. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


= I believe that a successful com- 
pany has to have a more or less 
formalized product development de- 
partment. The product development 
activities must be watched over 
and guided by a top executive of 
the company who knows the mar- 
ket, the company products and the 
capacity of the company—includ- 
ing the capabilities of their Re- 
search and Development Depart- 
ment. 

Our product development prob- 
lems go through and are reviewed 
by a management engineering com- 
mittee made up of a group of ma- 
jor engineering executives of the 
company who have proved that they 
can work objectively together. The 
committee meets two or three 
hours every week to hear reports 
of progress, field reports of all kinds, 
and consider new projects offered 
by members or coming through 
regular channels. 

The sales product committee and 
the factory engineering committee 
receive reports pertinent to their 
activities from the top engineering 
committee meetings so that they can 
be on board directions or offer rec- 
ommendations for further consider- 
ation. Key engineers and special- 
ists from sales, factory or research 
and development are brought into 
the various committee meetings as 
needed to make sure that all avail- 
able information is present. 

To a greater or less extent—de- 
pending on how far reaching the 
proposed new product might de- 
velop—our product mix is re- 
viewed every time we consider a 
new product. We believe, however, 
that every company should have a 
well defined and generally under- 


stood idea of the “territory” they 
plan to cover so that when they go 
outside their normal area it is by 
decision rather than by mere ac- 
cident. 

Our management's engineering 
committee reviews all major 
changes in old devices and any 
question of eliminating any stand- 
ard products. Final decisions are 
made only after careful evaluation 
of the effect of any change both fi- 
nancially as well as on customer 
relations. * 


Research and engineering 
share responsibility 


L. B. Stoner 
President 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
West Hartford, 
Conn. 


# Product development at Jacobs 
is a responsibility of the Research 
Department and the director of 
engineering. Development pro- 
grams, or phases of programs, are 
usually scheduled about six months 
in advance so that product review 
occurs informally at least this often, 
and is participated in by all phases 
of our top management—that is, 
sales, manufacturing, engineering, 
and financial. 

The formal review of the prog- 
ress of current products is con- 
tained in monthly production and 
profit reports issued to the board 
of directors and executive officers. 
This monthly review may prompt 
a special product review meeting in 
order to decide whether old prod- 
ucts be dropped and perhaps new 
ones added, if such review has not 
already been cared for by the rou- 
tine scheduling of the Research De- 
partment. 

Outside suggestions for products 
or product variation are encouraged. 
However, experience shows that, 
especially in the drill chuck field, 
very few such suggestions prove to 
be new, or have merit, and our own 
department must be relied upon en- 
tirely for advances in the chuck 
field. a 








JOURNAL 


| The Wall Street Journal delivers 


more than circulation, more than 
economy—it delivers results. (For 
example, see opposite page.) 

Here’s why: No one is more 
responsive to advertising than the 
type of men who compose The 
Journal’s “‘class-in-mass” circula- 
tion. They are men who keep get- 
ting ahead in business. To do so 
they constantly need a wealth of 
products and services to help 
them and their companies do a 
better job. 

Only here does your sales 
message get the full advantage of 
this tremendous appetite for all 
kinds of goods and services. 
Here, in The Journal, your ad is 
read not only as an announce- 
ment, but as a solution! And 
these men, whose careers are built 
on answers to problems, respond 
enthusiastically to your sales in- 
formation. 

So, if you want your advertis- 
ing to act like a veteran, top- 
notch salesman—drawing a sharp 
bead on your best prospects, 
making a call long enough to tell 
your story, and coming back with 
the sale .. . The Journal is your 
best buy. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 
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Motorized sample kit 


How to sell a half-ton 
product door to door 


GE wanted fo send its salesmen out with sample kits 


but the product weighed half a ton. The solution: 


building the half-ton product into a ten-ton van 


# Among other techniques de- 
signed to speed business recovery is 
the reappearance of door-to-door 
selling. But, when your product 
weighs one-half ton and can be 
operated only by connecting it to a 
working power system, how do you 
do it? 

General Electric Co. had to face 
this problem when the company de- 
cided to launch a concerted drive 
to speed sales of its 1,000 lb. voltage 
regulator to operators of electric 
power distribution systems. The so- 
lution was a 10 ton truck which 
among other things, a 
traveling auditorium as well as the 
voltage regulator itself. The truck 
is properly called a “Voltage Van” 
but GE prefers to refer to it as a 
“ten ton sample kit.” 

The van, which recently com- 
pleted a nine-month tour of the 
Southwest, is currently swinging 
through the Northern Midwest, 
visiting electric utilities, municipal 
electric companies and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. There GE sales 
engineers demonstrate the regulator 
to power company engineers, su- 
perintendents, linemen and _ pur- 
chasing agents as well as manage- 
ment officials. 

The regulator is a device designed 
for use on power distribution lines 
to keep voltage constant at all times 
in spite of constant changes in the 
hourly demands made upon the sys- 
tem. The unit is manufactured by 
GE’s Voltage Regulator Product 
Section, Pittsfield, Mass. 


carries, 
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Salesmen take over . . When the 
van enters a new GE sales territory, 
the sales engineer there is respon- 
sible for the van. He drives it from 
stop to stop, and conducts class- 
room-type demonstrations. A com- 
plete demonstration generally takes 
four hours or longer. Dates for 
showing are arranged well before- 
hand, so that the utility company 
can assign those members of its 
personnel most likely to benefit from 
the demonstration. A series of dem- 
onstrations may be given at one stop 
with each demonstration geared to 
the needs and interests of each par- 
ticular audience. 


The van is heated and air condi- 
tioned. It contains a 15-seat audi- 
torium, a slide film strip projector, 
a screen, blackboard, and _ wall 
mounted photos and display ma- 
terials, besides the “star” of the 
show—the regulator itself. Actually, 
the van contains two voltage regu- 
lators. One is a cutaway. The other, 
used for most of the working dem- 
onstrations, is connected to a simu- 
lated power distribution system so 
that the audience can see for itself 
exactly what part the regulator 
plays in the entire system. Voltage 
in the simulated system can be 
changed at will and voltmeters con- 
nected to various parts of the sys- 
tem spell out voltage changes to 
the audience. Then the regulator it- 
self is put into operation so that the 
audience can literally “watch it” 
bringing the voltage up (or down) 
to the desired constant level. 


Soft sell . . The educational “soft 
sell” presentation has won friends 
for GE wherever it has traveled, ac- 
cording to Robert Bry, manager of 
marketing for GE’s Voltage Regu- 
lator Product Section. There is, in- 
deed, as much “education” as “sell” 
behind the whole idea of the Volt- 
age Van. 

Many utility operators, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have welcomed the van 
as a means of helping to train their 
own personnel in the theory and 
practice of voltage regulation. » 


Ten ton sample kit . . Voltage Van, currently touring the country, was built to house 
GE’s 1,000 Ib. voltage regulator. Besides regulator, van contains lecture area, slide 


film projector and 15-seat auditorium. 





Two groups of awards: 


For advertising that 
appeared during 1958 in 
merchandising publications— 
7 First Awards 
21 Certificates of Merit 





For advertising that 
appeared during 1958 in 
industrial, institutional and 
professional publications— 

6 First Awards 

18 Certificates of Merit 








Closing date for entries is 
January 31,1959, 
so don’t delay. 


Announcement folders containing com- 
plete rules and entry instructions have 
been mailed to agencies and advertisers. 
If you haven’t received your copy, just 
fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


ANNOUNCING... ABP’S 17th AWARDS COMPETITION FOR 
OUTSTANDING BUSINESS CAMPAIGNS OF THE YEAR 


There’s no doubt: adve rtising in busine Sspapers means business. 
That’s why again this year, ABP will give due recognition 
to those companies that have done an outstanding job of 
business advertising. 

As always, the competition is designed, not as a ‘‘contest”’ 
among advertisers, but as a means of pointing up the factors 
that make businesspaper advertising work! These are: clearly 
defined objectives ...and creative use of copy, layout, art 
and media strategy. 

The panel of judges is a cross-section of business: the men your 
campaigns are trying to sell—with a few advertising men 
mixed in. Their point of view is simply, what is this campaign 
trying to do? .. . how well does it do it? . . . what were the results? 
To the judges, the best advertising is advertising that sells 
them... because it has sold best for you. 


If your campaign has done a big job this year—one you’re 
proud of—why not enter it? An award is signal recognition 
of leadership in the use of business advertising! 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, sir! Count my campaign in. Please send me the “‘rules’’ 
folder by return mail. 


Name__ 
Company 


Address 








.\ <n \ Advertising Volume 


in Business Papers 


following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


vertising pages, except where otherwise noted 


October /Volume 12.9% (in pages) under 1957 Year to date/Volume 11.5% (in pages) under 1957 
1958 1957 page change % change 1958 1957 page change % change 
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; managers and technical men in every segment of the oil 
business have a need to know about the entire industry. For al- 
though the petroleum industry is composed of several distinct seg- 
ments, each one is absolutely dependent on the others. The one place 


important oilmen get cross-communication is Petroleum Week 
—the oil magazine that gives only the significant news and tech- 
nical developments in all major segments. And this information is 
imparted to the biggest paid circulation of any oil publication. The 
oilman looks to both the editorial and advertising pages for vital 
information when he reads Petroleum Week — oil’s most readable 
magazine. That’s why advertising in Petroleum Week increased in 
1958, against the trend. 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 


PETROLEUM 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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ps (atic 


engineering 
does the 
steering 


from idea to market 


**Look ma, no hands.” For the price of a radio, 
your car can drive itself. 


Safety engineers used off-the-shelf parts to bring 
this idea to life. 


That’s how new markets start, and how they grow. 
Engineers’ minds are most fertile places. 


And that’s why it’s so very important to keep engineers 
informed about products that will help them turn ideas 
into markets. In fact, they’re hunting for this 
information, constantly. 


You can see it in the way design engineers read 
MACHINE DESIGN.* And you can see it in the results 
MACHINE DESIGN advertisers are getting. 

Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries in volume. 
Inquiry production has grown 40% in the past year, 
tripled over the past two years. 

Readership revealed by Starch and Ad Gage studies of 
advertising shows increases averaging as high as 55% 
over the past two years. 

It’s proof of MACHINE DESIGN’s power to help make sales 
now. Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Consistent ‘‘first’’ in independent studies of design engineer 
reading preference in every major U.S. industry. 


a[Pentong? publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their October, 1958 issues, 


listed alphabetically. First figure is for 


1 } . " 
month, second figure is for year t date 
= the one... all-industry 
. + 
American Funeral Director 9/88 bli atio 
American Machinist 6/60 la e Du C Nl 


Automotive News ‘10/93 


Aviation Week 45/385 
Bakers Weekly "5/48 


The Billboard 5/43 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 6/67 ; 
Chemical Engineering 14/103 

Chemical & Engineering News 121/185 


Coal Age 5/48 
Construction Bulletin 122/217 
Construction Digest "19/222 
Constructioneer 8/85 
Control Engineering 6/51 
Electrical Engineering 12/94 
Electrical World 5/51 


Electronics 130/340 VW 
couse 2 A BOATING INDUSTRY 
Florists’ Review '91/75¢ 6 has served the 


The Foundry 7/7 s P ’ ; 
Graphic Arts Monthly 37/370 | pleasure and small commercial boating fields. In that time 
Iron Age "18/197 a “ ’ . 
Journal of the American Medical | boating has become America’s No. 1 recreation — and 
Assn. "19/223 ° . . . 
Lumberman 7/77 | BOATING INDUSTRY is the No. 1 business publication — 
Mechanical Engineering 12/ 129 e ss 
Michigan Contractor & Builder ‘0/98 +| Carrying more pages of advertising than any other boat- 
Mid-West Contractor 6/84 = . ‘ 
Mining World 5/46 ing publication. 
Modern Hospital 6/57 
National Provisioner 6/58 
Se & Ges Voneat 13/140 Reaches All the Bus iness Toda Through our audited circulation 
Paper Mill News 19/131 (BPA), BOATING USTRY offers a selected and qualified list of over 20,000 
Pit & Quarrs pa firms (more being added daily) covering every segment of the industry both 
“he ; sate aici 8/76 outboard and inboard. (The print order is now over 22,000 copies per issue). 
kateerd / BOATING INDUSTRY reaches dealers, distributors, jobbers, boat and ship 
- live. builders, boat and shipyards, naval architects, salesmen and manufacturers’ 
ve Architecture O/ ax representatives handling boats, marine engines, outboard motors, hardware 
& vena // and equipment, government purchasing agencies—all of the trade. 
s otreets / 
mip ei ducts - / Business on Paper, Through BOATING INDUSTRY’s More Data card 
The Sporting Goods Deale , system, over 125,000 trade inquiries are processed annually from the ALL 
Telephony / industry circulation. These data cards enable the trade to request additional 
Texas Contractor J/ 9 information on any advertisement or product news story from any issue of 
Textile World . THE BOATING INDUSTRY with almost no effort or expense on their part— 
Timk eee es . ‘As we pay the postage and handle all of the details. 
The Wood Worker 9/93 Published 8 times a year, based on buying periods. January 10, Show 
Issue; March 10, Marine Pet me Specifications; April 10, Outboard Motor Spe- 
cifications: May 10, Spring Selling number; June 10, Boat Service Issue; August 
10, Marine Standards Manual; October 10, Marine Buyers’ Guide, Early An- 
nouncements; November 10, Stock Boat Builders List, 1959, Motor and Trailer 
Specifications. 





JANUARY 10 — SHOW ISSUE — covering the New York, Chicago, Miomi_ 
and San Francisco Boat Shows — new motors — new boats — new hard- 
ware — — New accessories. (654 pages in the 1958 issue.) 


Advertising Forms Close Dec. 1 Editorial Forms Close Nov. 25 











hk BOATING INDUSTRY 


TRADE PAPER 


The ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN Ge» 
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. «in oil drilling - producing 


SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 


In the widely scattered oil production 
industry, men with buying power stay on the 
move. They have to keep rigs running, old 
wells producing, utilize efficiently the bil- 
lion dollar annual investment in equipment 
and manpower. 

But, on the job, in the office, or at 
home, these men concentrate their reading 
in their own specialized job-help publica- 
tion—WorRLD OIL. Circulation is concen- 
trated, with the largest number of subscribers 
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having a direct interest in drilling-producing. 
In fact, more than 90% of this industry's 
specialized buyingt is influenced by WORLD 
OIL readers. 

To reach concentrated buying power, 
concentrate your drilling-producing adver- 
tising in specialized WORLD OIL. 


¢“Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” 
conducted by THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 





WORLD OIL 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 

Wor p Ott is editorially geared to the specialized, 
technical problems of the Drilling-Production Division 
of the Oil Industry. WORLD OIL averages more pages 
per issue of drilling-producing, engineering-operating 
articles than any other publication. Editorial accolades 
(like the Jesse H. Neal Award) prove distinguished 
industry service. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE 

Wor_Lp OljL subscribers remain interested year 
after year, because this is their job-help publication. 
ABC statements show renewal percentage of more than 
70%. Reprints ordered in 1957 totaled 132,000. More 
than 10,000 reader inquiry cards on advertised products 
were returned. This reader preference for specialized 
editing gives better results, longer life for your ads. 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR 

Concentration of your drilling-producing adver- 
tising efforts in vertical WORLD OIL provides specialized 
coverage of known buying influences. This reduces your 
cost per impression, makes your promotion work more 
efficiently for you. If you want maximum effectiveness 
for every ad dollar spent to reach this market, your 
basic book should be WorLpD OIL. For full market in- 
formation, write for the 1959 Wortp OIL Market 
Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 
Gulf publications are each specialized 
for a particular division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circula 
tion of more than 52,000, paid, ABC. 
In addition to Wortpd O11, Gulf Pub 
lishing Company issues 


Peeeeeeneeeooecee 


PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refin 
ing-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline Divi 
sion of the Industry. It is specialized for 
this division, has more than 21,500 sub 
scribers. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, for the Oil 
and Gas Pipe Line Division of the Indus 
try. Specialized for the Transportation 


Division, it has more than 5,700 sub : Pe Through Specialization 


scribers. 
Added to WORLD OIL'S = more than 


25,000" subscribers, tis totals ove cur PUBLISHING COMPANY 


52,000 specialized Petroleum Industry 


ciculation which canbe ought or | _ Warld’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


zontally or vertically. Check SRDS list- 
2B: ©: Box 2608 * JAckson 9-4301 * Houston, Texas 


ings for combination rates. 
Offices: New York * Chicago * Cleveland * Tulsa 
Dallas - los poke Hannover * London 
Subir noe a : 


S@eeeeeereseeeeee 











POWER DRIVE 


Engineering 


BMal-Wiit-tot-+4ial-mee) mm Olek 4-me-) 2-1 (-)oal- Me tale i ial-1-Japale| 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
Serves Market for 
PACKAGED DRIVES—MOTORS—ENGINES—CONTROLS 





V The First Magazine Devoted Exclusively to 
DRIVE SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

/ First issue January, 1959 

¥ Guaranteed circulation 30,000 copies 

v4 Published monthly by 


Buyers Purchasing Digest Co. 
13233 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


District Offices: Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, New Haven, Los Angeles 
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Do you really need another 
sales incentive program? 


Is the ‘hardy perennial’ sales contest or incentive program worth the 


expense? Perhaps the money could best be spent on higher commissions 


or in some other way. Here’s a detailed analysis of the question by a 


sales manager who has had to answer it many times . 


. . including a 


checklist for a more successful contest if you decide it’s necessary. 


By William S. Smith 
Manager 

Agency and Distributor Sales 
Meter Department 

General Electric Co. 


® Before you launch—or for that 
matter, even consider—your next 
sales “contest” or incentive pro- 
gram, raise this basic question: 
“Will this program really stimulate 
sales—or are we, in essence, just 
temporarily increasing the commis- 
sion?” 


All too often, the latter appears 
to be the case. In many consumer 
product lines and in some _ pro- 
ducers’ goods or industrial lines as 
well, sales contests or other incen- 
tive-type programs seem to run al- 
most constantly. Each season brings 
forth its crop of contest perennials 
(often couched in terms of a sea- 
sonal sport or athletic endeavor); 
contest follows upon contest to a 
point where salesmen consider them 
part of the regular deal—a periodic 
or seasonal “bonus.” 


The growing incidence of such in- 
centive programs in electrical equip- 
ment and other producers’ goods 
lines, particularly those sold par- 
tially or largely through industrial 
jobbers or wholesalers, makes our 
opening question increasingly per- 
tinent for industrial marketing 
management. 

Incentive programs that become 
regular annual or seasonal fixtures 
may serve much the same purpose 
as a year-end bonus, but it’s de- 
batable to what extent they give 
current sales a real “shot-in-the- 
arm” commensurate with the cost 
of such programs. 


Why a contest . . So, all right... 
perhaps your second quarter sales 
do show an increase which you at- 


Continued on page 144 
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tribute largely to the big “Spring 
Round-up” contest you've been 
running the past several years. Per- 
haps this pattern is so well estab- 
lished you even count on it to a 
greater or lesser extent when laying 
down your original sales budget for 
the period! Well, if it’s that well es- 
tablished, permit me to suggest that 
you don’t have and perhaps don’t 
even need a contest in the true 
sense of the word. Why not simply 
increase the regular commission 
X% during the traditional “Spring 
Round-up” period and save time, 
effort and the expense of running 
a contest. 

So perhaps you rationalize that 
you're running sales contests only 
to match those of other manufac- 
turers (or other product lines or 
departments within your own com- 
pany) with whom you must com- 
pete for the salesmen’s attention. 
And that “Budget Buster” cam- 
paign you put on for four or five 
months each year appears to suc- 
cessfully “buy” sales force atten- 
tion for you. Again, if it’s a regular 
or continuing thing, why go through 
the motions of conducting an 
elaborate program? Just increase 
the commission during the usual 
contest period . . . or for that matter, 
increase it for the entire year if 
your basic purpose is to “outbid” 
others for the salesman’s time. It 
probably won’t make very much 
difference to the salesman in the 
field—and nine times out of ten, his 
management (particularly in the 
wholesaler field) will definitely pre- 
fer the increased commission or dis- 
count to the rigamarole of a full- 
fledged sales contest. 

In certain instances, these per- 
ennial contests admittedly have a 
place ... provided they are viewed 
in their proper prespective, rec- 
ognized for what they really are, 
and the known results evaluated 
against the cost of the program. 
Frankly, I doubt that many of them 
will stand this last acid test, rigid- 
ly applied. 

But if you want a program to 
give current sales a real “shot-in- 
the-arm,” then you want an en- 
tirely different type of contest than 
one of the aforementioned hardy 
perennials. You need first a valid, 
highly specific objective for your 
contest; and then the entire pro- 
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Seven basic ingredients of 
a sales stimulator program 


® Specific sales objective 

® Proper timing 
Adequate incentives 
Promotional support 
Timely reporting system 
Simple to administer 


Includes training 


gram obviously must be properly 
conceived, planned and executed 
in terms of that objective. 

Such an incentive program can 
be a much greater sales stimulator 
than any of the perennial fixture 
contests can ever hope to be. And 
that statement is based upon a 


variety of both painful and reward- 
ing experiences with each type! 


Basic ingredients . . Let’s take a 
look at the basic ingredients of a 
good “sales stimulator” program: 


1. A specific sales objective for 
your program ... (And just “beat- 
ing the budget” isn’t a very specific 
or necessarily valid objective for a 
sales contest.) The objective should 
include or provide for definite goals 
(preferably expressed in or con- 
vertible to dollars), to supply a 
“vardstick” both for measuring con- 
test performance and for suitably 
tailoring the overall program budg- 
et. Here are some examples: 

e To speed introduction of a new 
product. 

© To help dispose of clearly identi- 
fied slow-moving or recently su- 
perseded inventory. 

© To open up valid new accounts, 
or better yet, to open up known 
“zero” accounts. 

© To double the preceding month’s, 
quarter’s, or other specified period’s 
sales. 

@ To beat a realistic budget by a 
definite amount, say, by 50%. 


2. Proper timing .. . in relation to 
over-all sales plans, to any seasonal 
factors affecting the market, and 
other contests or major promotional 
programs scheduled during the year 
to avoid conflict and dilution of in- 
terest at the field sales level. In 
other words, don’t make a habit of 


a “Spring Sweepstakes” if the first 
quarter of the year might give you 
a clearer shot at the salesmen’s time 
and attention . . . plus an earlier 
start toward realization of the total 
year’s sales budget. 


3. Adequate prizes or incentives... 
distributed as widely and promptly 
as feasible. If budget or other limit- 
ations require a choice between a 
few big prizes and a lot of small 
ones, choose the latter. Numerous 
prizes mean more winners .. . and 
more winners generally adds _ to 
more widespread active participa- 
tion in the program. Often, the most 
effective type of incentive is plain 
old money! Small monetary prizes 
that can be won at any point during 
the contest (rather than wait until 
the very end to award a few large 
prizes) . . . and when they’re won, 
pay off the winners promptly! 


4. Well-integrated promotional 
support . . . One aspect of this es- 
sentially self-evident point deserves 
comment: all pertinent promotion 
on the products included in a given 
contest should be properly tied into 
the contest . . . even though some 
promotional pieces may have been 
planned and budgeted prior to or 
separately from the contest itself. In 
addition to uniform emphasis on the 
basic contest theme, this may also 
make it possible to stretch an other- 
wise limited contest promotion 
budget. Assuming a fixed total con- 
test budget, the further you can 
stretch the promotion dollars, ob- 
viously the more money available 
for prizes! 


5. Timely reporting system .. . In 
many respects, this is the most fre- 
quently overlooked ingredient of 
most sales contests. At regular in- 
tervals — weekly, bi-weekly, or at 
least monthly — religiously inform 
all contestants( and their immediate 
bosses) on over-all contest prog- 
ress, latest prize winners, and the 
relative standing of the contestants 
If you have the reporting system 
you need for your own records, you 
have all the necessary data to keep 
the contestants adequately in- 
formed; so, tell ‘em! Nothing kills 
interest faster in the most thor- 
oughly bally-hooed contest than to 
let weeks go by without a word to 
the participants on how the contest 

Continued on page 148 














MORE PROOF | 
THAT THE TRIB GETS TO 
FAMILIES IN THE TOP BRACKETI... 


The latest Herald Tribune Home Study—on Long Island— 

reveals that one half of Herald Tribune families own 

stocks and/or bonds, as against a nationwide figure of 

only 8%! And 63% of TRIB families are in the 

$7000-plus range... 73% are in executive and 

professional positions. These are the quality families 

who buy quantity ...at a profit! You’re missing NEW YORK 

plenty if you don’t reach the top of the New York : 

market. Get complete details . . aa Herald Tribune 
TODAY'S VITAL NEWSPAPER! 
230 West 41st Street, New York 36,N Y 


¢ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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NEW IRON AGE PURCHASE-DECISION STUDIES 
identify buying-specifying team for seven major types 
of metalworking equipment, four types of components, 
three materials, and engineered products and services. 
Data is based on probability sampling, analyzes pur- 
chase-decision roles of metalworking executives by 
title, primary function, and mujJtiple function—by 
industry and by plant size. 
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How to Increase Your 
um i Sales Efficiency in Metalworking 


metalwet king 
buy* 


mateciats handle 
queens 


New IRON AGE purchase-decision research tells you 
how metalworking buys...identifies buying-specifying 


team ... Shows influence of each executive function 


If you know the industries that comprise your 
metalworking markets, as well as their relative 
importance and location,* you are well on your 
way to getting more for your marketing dollar 
in metalworking. To complete the picture, how- 
ever, you need to know how each industry buys 
and also which executives are influential in 
purchase decisions. 

This information is now available to you in 
the IRON AGE’s new ARF-appraised National 
Analysts Studies of Buying Influences in Metal- 
working. This authoritative data — compiled 
by one of the country’s leading research organi- 
zations—identifies, by industry and plant size, 
the buying-specifying team for each of 15 
major product categories sold to metalworking. 
Also it analyzes the relative influence of various 
executive functions on purchasing decisions. 
Thus it pinpoints the executives you must pre- 
sell for successful marketing—many of whom 
cannot ordinarily be reached by your salesmen. 

Based on _ probability-sampling techniques 
and interviews in depth with 2211 executives in 


596 plants, this new IRON AGE research data 
provides definitive purchase-decision patterns 
for the metalworking plants doing 94% of the 
buying—those employing 20 or more plant 
workers. Data is presented in detail to show 
the extent to which executives participate in 
purchase decisions, the level of their purchasing 
responsibility, and specific roles played in pur- 
chases. It is analyzed in terms of title, primary 
function and multiple function, as \vell as by 
2-digit industry groups and plant size. 

These buying-influence studies are just one of 

the tools available to you under the IRON 
AGE’s new Marketing Assistance Program de- 
signed to help you carry out the four steps 
below in meeting today’s profit squeeze and 
preparing for tomorrow’s new wave of expan- 
sion. For complete details, contact your IRON 
AGE representative. 
*For help in classifying prospects and customers by 
new 1957 SIC codes, evaluating your metalworking 
market potentials, and pinpointing major sales targets, 
ask about IA’s new Master List of Plants in Metal- 
working and Basic Marketing Data. 





How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 





1. 
Identify the 











industries that 
make up your 








markets 


ra 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 





3. 

Gear sales 
efforts to 
market potential 





4. 

Increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 








» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Who 
Reads 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


The packaging field employs two 
basic but different job interests 


PRODUCTION 
MARKETING 


PRODUCTION 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
audience is men in the produc- 
tion function who are interested 
in 





® protecting their prod- 
ucts with a package 

¢ filling, wrapping, label- 
ing & casing their prod- 
ucts at the end of the 
production line 


*® achieving these objec- 
tives economically 
They are 


¢ Package research and 
development men 


¢ Production men 

¢ Purchasing men 
These men have a job interest 
in package engineering 

¢ wherever a_ product 


goes into a package 


* in almost every manu- 
facturing company 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
is the only magazine edited 
exclusively for this group. 





MARKETING 


The PacKAGE ENGINEERING 
audience is not concerned with 
the marketing function of pack- 
aging. This is done by men with 
a job interest in selling, market- 
ing and advertising—using the 
package as a display panel or 
sales tool. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 








PAC KAGE engineering 


~ NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL BANK BIDG OCEAN CIiTy_ N Jj 
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INCENTIVE PROGRAMS... 
continued from p. 144 


itself is going, or where they stand 
as individuals. 


6. Keep it simple to administer .. . 
for both your own sake and that of 
field sales management. As empha- 
sized in item five, an adequate re- 
porting and recording system is an 
absolute necessity in any properly 
run contest. But extremes are not 
necessary, with numerous report 
forms to be filled out, signed, and 
countersigned. An elaborate system 
may give you reams of interesting 
statistics after the contest is over. I 
suppose it’s theoretically possible to 
design a routine of checks and 
counter-checks to preclude any- 
one’s slipping one past when you’re 
looking the other way. But any such 
elaborate system will probably cost 
more than it would ever save... 
plus being a serious drag on the 
success of the contest because of the 
voluminous paper work it imposes 
on both the sales force and head- 
quarters. Make it adequate, but 
keep it simple! 


7. Include sales and/or product 
training . .. Wherever possible, take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
provide some appropriate sales 
training and/or product education 
for the field sales force as part of 
the basic contest program. Often 
such a training session can be made 
part of the preparatory or introduc- 
tory phase of the contest . . . pos- 
sibly as an eligibility requirement to 
participate in the contest. 


Successful contests . . Over the 
past half-dozen years we have “had 
occasion” to run a fairly wide 
gamut of contests and other sales 
incentive programs—some of 
which recognized most of the fore- 
going points—and some _ which 
overlooked or ignored too many of 
them. In retrospect two stand out 
above all the others; and one of 
these, though relatively unpretenti- 
ous in content and amount of finan- 
cial incentive, probably produced 
the greatest results in terms of 
money and effort expended. 

What made this last-mentioned 
program more successful than other 
more grandiose, expensive contests? 


Primarily its highly specific objec- 
tive: to make sales to a specified list 
of 1,000 “zero purchasers” . . . pros- 
pects who had bought nothing from 
us in the past 12-18 months. Cash 
incentives were modest, but were 
paid promptly upon report of any 
sale to any of the listed “zero pur- 
chasers.” During the contest period, 
business was obtained from more 
than 300 of these prospects and total 
sales volume exceeded the contest 
goal by nearly 25%. 


Questions to answer .. To sum- 
marize, apply this basic checklist to 
your next sales incentive program: 


1. Does it have a specific and valid 
sales objective, and measurable 
goals? 


2. Is the timing right? 


3. Is the prize or incentive ar- 


rangement adequate and equitable? 


4. Is the supporting promotional 
program appropriate and properly 
integrated with contest objectives? 


5. Will you have a good, prompt 
reporting system? 


6. Will the program be reasonably 
simple to administer? 


7. Are you taking advantage of the 
logical opportunity to provide some 
appropriate sales and/or product 
training as an integral part of the 
program? 


8. Finally, is the contest budget 
both realistic and commensurate 
with the program content and the 
goals or benefits to be attained? 


Fairly obvious points, but too 
often too many of them are either 
ignored or minimized. It’s un- 
doubtedly possible to have a good 
contest more or less accidentally, 
while overlooking one or two of 
these basic tenets. But thorough ap- 
plication of all eight is a virtual 
guarantee of getting the greatest 
return on your sales incentive in- 
vestment with programs that really 
stimulate sales! So run your next 
proposed program over these eight 
hurdles; if at least six of them don’t 
rate an honest yes answer, better 
re-examine the whole program .. . 
or simply call it off and spend the 
money on product improvement or 
customer entertainment. ca 





Right 
Now... 


when your advertising dollar must pro- 
duce more... why not find out which 
oil magazine your customers prefer. 


Here’s how... 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


(... we will pay for it) 


. Write your own letter 

. Ask your own questions 

. Mail to your own customers and prospects 
. Tabulate your own results 

. Send us the results... and the bill! 





We make this offer because we 
are confident that you will find 
(as so many other advertisers have) 
that it will pay you to concentrate 
your advertising in. | _ 


READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY - 211 SOUTH CHEYENNE, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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"Who makes it?” “Where can we get it?” 


Since 1934 this annual Directory has given the answers to 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS e MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS ENGINEERS in INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « ENGINEERS in LARGE BUILDINGS 


HERE’S WHY: 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each. 


Names and addresses of all these 
manufacturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with 
the product and manufacturer identified 
for each. 


All products advertised in this issue 
are classified and listed. This guides 
readers to the ad pages where 
they'll find more information on 
what they seek. 


Normal editorial content of a regular 
issue assures immediate cover-to-cover 
attention. 


SYMBOLS OF A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION preview- 
WANTEDNESS ing the International Heating and Air- 


Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia. 
180) Contents: a listing of all exhibitors and 

their products, a guide to the displays, 

complete programs of the meetings. 


This field's complete, authoritative Buyers’ Guide. Regular space rates apply 


Consider for a minute how our all paid subscribers ( engi- each year). Make sure you will be, too. Reserve sufficient 
neers and contractors specializing in heating, piping and space to tell your full story, to parade your entire line. 
air conditioning work) use this January Directory. Remember, no premium is charged for this bonus-filled 
issue. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. Act now. 
Take Mr. B. He’s seeking your type of product. He’s Closing date, December 10. 
found those who make it. He’s also discovered the firms 
who are advertising it in the very book he now has open. 
Wanting all the information he can get at that moment, 
he'll most certainly turn to these advertising pages. 


P.S. Here’s proof of the lasting sales power of this field- 
specialized Directory: In a survey of our all paid sub- 
scribers, 96% report they keep this Directory throughout 
the year, 75% refer to the advertising pages as they use 

What an opportunity! Will you be there? Chances are the Directory, and 91% regard the Directory as useful to 
your competition will be (nearly 300 advertisers appear them. Real value for them . . . real value for you! 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning @ 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Good typography doesn’t 
begin with type, says this ex- 
pert it begins with white 
space. 

Learning how to use space 
around and between type— 
even the space within charac- 
the proper 


ters—is point of 


departure. 


By A. Raymond Hopper 


= Type concerns everyone in ad- 
vertising. In the agency, that re- 
sponsibility centers mainly on the 
production manager and his crew. 
The copywriter also should write 
in teamwork with the layout man. 
The artist, too, must include and 
use type as one of the elements 
of his over-all design. Even the ac- 
count executive should want to 
know why what he is given ought 
to interest his client, and what can 
be done through typography to 
catch, hold, and move the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

The client’s own advertising staff 
especially needs to know the basics 
of good typography. This may be 
a one-man “gang” or a fully or- 
ganized department, but it rarely 
includes a typographic specialist. 
Yet there is always constant need 
for type know-how, either for de- 
partmental creatives or proper ap- 


Perhaps you’re well versed in the fine points 


of copy, layout and art, but... 


can you handie 


white space 


properly ? 


praisal of its agency’s contributions. 
Over many years of experience 
in both client and agency organiza- 
tions, I have been astonished at the 
meagre basic understanding of 
typographic handling, even by those 
whose work was exclusively with 
production. Usually, I found, this 
was because they worked under a 
boss who said, “Do this, or that,” 
often without their taking time to 
learn why.” Or else the subject 
seemed so complex, with too little 
time available to permit study of 
all of its ramifications or knowledge 
of where to get adequate, author- 
itative instruction free from a quag- 
mire of technical terminology. Real- 
ly, the basics of typography should 
not be, and are not, hard to learn, 
if only one knew where to begin. 
Typography begins with learning 
how to handle—not type—but plain 
white paper. Space around the type; 
space between the lines, the words 
and letters; even the space within 
the characters themselves. The ap- 
propriate manipulation of space is 
not at all, as one over-enthusiastic 
student once said to me, practically 
all there is to typography. But its 
mastery is essential to good use of 
any type face, for the effect of any 
face of type can be choked to death 
for lack of enough air. No other 
factor, aside from sheer illegibility 


of a type face, can so influence read- 
ability as just plain white space. 
So let’s think just of space. 


Line spacing . . The purpose of 
line spacing or leading, as it is 
usually called, is either to promote 
readability or to act as a typo- 
graphic cosmetic. This becomes an 
art effect which enhances the spirit 
of the type face used or to be in 
accord with the character of the 
specific layout. 

During the first three centuries 
of type use, there was little need 
to lead for readability, since types 
like the original Jenson, Garamond, 
Caslon, Baskerville, Bodoni, ete. 
were designed with long ascenders 
and descenders, which automatical- 
ly provided space between lines. 

When some wise guys, for eco- 
nomic reasons, began curtailing 
these long letters, more sensitive 
users of type quickly saw the need 
to put back the space between lines 
artificially. Eventually we came to 
realize that not all faces needed or 
could use to advantage the same 
amount of leading. 

Oldstyle faces, such as Garamond 
and Caslon, do not require or 
tolerate too much space between 
lines, while Bodoni is quickly de- 
based by not giving it an abundance 
of air. This has nothing to do with 
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fy] OUR-SCORE and seven years ago our fathers 


brought forth on this continent a new nation 


proposition that all men are created equal . . . we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 


here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to 


12-POINT ATF CLOISTER OLDSTYLE, SOLID 


OUR-SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO 

OUR FATHERS BROUGHT FORTH 
ON THIS CONTINENT A NEW NATION 
CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, AND DEDI- 
CATED TO THE PROPOSITION THAT 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL ...WE 
CANNOT DEDICATE, WE CANNOT CO- 


12-POINT ATF GOUDY OLDSTYLE CAPS, SOLID 


fathers brought forth on this continent 

a new nation conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal ...we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract... 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 


Ptstiers bros and seven years ago our 


OLID 
Lil 


brought forth on this continent a new nation 

conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal... we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract... we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that the nation, under God, shall not 


Fritroust to and seven years ago our fathers 


12-POINT ATF SPARTAN MEDIUM, SOLID 


OUR-SCORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal...we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract... 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 


12-POINT ATF CENTURY EXPANDED, SOLID 
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OUR-SCORE and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal... we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 


men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract 


10-POINT ATF BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE, LEADED 2 PTS. 


Gio OUR-SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 
<2? AGO OUR FATHERS BROUGHT 

©) FORTH ON THIS CONTINENT A 
NEW NATION CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, 
AND DEDICATED TO THE PROPOSITION 


THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL. 


12-POINT ATF GOUDY O. S. CAPS, LEADED 3 PTS. 


OUR-SCORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 


new nation conceived in liberty, and 





dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal...we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 


12-POINT ATF STYMIE LIGHT, LEADED 8 PTS. 


—— and seven years ago our 
1 fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal ...we 


cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 


12-POINT ATF SPARTAN MEDIUM, LEADED 12 PTS. 


OUR-SCORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 

a new nation conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal... we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 


12-POINT ATF CENTURY EXPANDED, LEADED 6 PTS. 





the length of ascenders and de- 
scenders, for in all three faces they 
are long; it involves the nature of 
the design alone. 


Leading helps readibility .. 
Let’s consider leading for its sake 
alone, considering the two extremes 
of what must be done to type in 
the founding. The short letters of 
the Cloisters and American Bo- 
donis are only about 38% of their 
body heights. Those of Bookman 
Oldstyle account for 50%. There- 
fore the succeeding lines of the 
latter in twelve points will be sep- 
arated naturally by only six points, 
into which ascenders and descend- 
ers must be crowded. 

On the other hand, the same size 
of the Cloisters and Bodonis will 
have nearly 7% points between 
lines of short letters, cast in the 
type design. For equal legibility, 
the Bookman will require about 
1% points of leading more than 
the other faces mentioned. 

Most faces impose their individual 
requirements. Several are illus- 
trated in our illustration showing 
five type faces, set solid vs. leaded. 
The reader can spend much time 


studying these carefully worked out 
examples. Also, attention is directed 
to the illustration for examples of 
the best way to set in various kinds 
of initial letters correctly. 


Word spacing. . In ancient manu- 
scripts, word spacing was poor. 
Letters usually ran along without 
any separation between words, and 
endless difficulties in deciphering 
them have resulted. Imagine read- 
ing text set up like this: 

Fourscoreandsevenyearsagoour 

fathersbroughtforthuponthis 

continentanewnationconceivedin 
libertyanddedicatedtotheprop 
ositionthatallmenarecreated 

equal . . . wecannotetc. 

The need for separating the 
words with spaces is obvious, as a 
time saver and for the sake of 
clarity. It is possible with effort to 











WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


If you had been in the class of 
Frank A. Parsons, the late noted 
art instructor, early in the course 
you would have profited by see- 
ing one of his favorite demon- 
strations. 

Setting up his easel before the 
class, he would place a large lay- 
out pad on it and draw a small 
Then he would 
ask the class what they saw. 
When the obvious answers all 
were in, he would in mock chagrin 
ask why no one mentioned the 
most apparent, insistent and im- 
portant thing visible . . . the sheet 
of white paper. It certainly was 
the largest element of all! 


circle thereon. 








read this quotation because it is 
something you already know, but it 
would be pretty tough trying to 
get through a newspaper, or even 
an advertisement, if it were set that 
way. A good thing can be murdered 
by using too much space between 
words. Just to demonstrate, let’s try 
separating the words of Lincoln’s 
classic with em quads. 

Fourscore and seven years 

ago our fathers brought forth 

on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are 
created etc. 

Certainly, the spaces do aid read- 
ability, but now an excess of word 
spacing makes a spotty appearance 
and slows up reading time. Some- 
where between these two extremes 
lies the optimum. 

The judicious use of word spacing 
(generally by 4-to-em spaces in- 
stead of 3-to-em, and almost never 
wider than this) will improve your 
typography three ways: 


1. It will promote readability. 


2. It will decrease the inciclence of 
distracting rivers of white through 


Leading aids legibility . . At left, five different type faces are shown. They are set 
solid on one side of the sheet and leaded as indicated on the right, with different 
initial letters serving to set off the five leaded examples. Judicious word spacing pro- 
motes readability, decreases “rivers of white’ distraction and is more consistent with 


either oldstyle or modern Roman faces. 


the text and cut down the number 
of hyphens needed for bad breaks 
at the ends of lines. 


3. It will be more consistent with 
the spirit of almost any face of type, 
especially oldstyle faces and even 
modern Romans. Do. not fall into 
the error of widening word spacing 
to comport with increased leading. 


Letter spacing . . Getting the ut- 
most from space in and around in- 
dividual letters involves letter spac- 
ing. This is effected in three differ- 
ent ways: 


1. Space that is cast on the type 
face itself to achieve the foundry’s 
best possible compromise in fitting 
the characters together. 


2. The insertion of more or less ‘thin 
spaces between tight, square letters 
to make them artifically look as 
separated as triangular (A,F,L,P, 
T,V,W,Y) and round (C,G,0,Q,S) 


characters are instrinsically. 


3. Putting gobs of white paper be- 
tween the letters, sometimes string- 
ing them right across the page for 
artistic effect. The artiness result- 
ing often does look pretty and 
classy, but this technique lessens 
readibility. It all depends on what 
you want. 

There are not many ironclad rules 
in typography; most rules can at 
times be broken to advantage, 
though you must confine your may- 
hem to exceptional cases and be 

Continued on page 154 
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cou MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel.Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vitalinformationtothe 49 
men who plan, specify i 
and buy your products. : 


Write today for circulation 
facts and rates 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


erving the coo dustry ce 1898 
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HANDLING WHITE SPACE 


continued from p. 153 


sure you have the right taste and 
skill to get away with it. 

You will never go wrong by re- 
fusing to letter space lower case 
text type. To letter space lower case 
decreases legibility in almost every 
instance. However, when the lowe! 
case is in display sizes, as for head- 
ings, the use of relatively thin spaces 
is almost always a great help in 
making the characters seem evenly 
spaced to the eye 

Another point to be noted is 
that with headings set in caps, 
spacing becomes almost imperative. 
However, this can be quite disap- 
pointing if the printer is instructed 
simply to letterspace, and is left to 
judge for himself how much and 
how uniformly. A good eye is 
needed to achieve optically even 
spacing; if you have one, mark 


down on the first proof where every 


space is to go and how thick it is to 
be. If you are not sure you can do 
this, turn the job over to some one 
who can, without feeling that you 
yourself have lost face. It may take 
a long time to learn to master this 
thing they call white space; it’s 
much harder than learning to juggle 
with type faces. 


In closing . . The above is not all 
there is to typography. Don’t be so 
hopeful. It is not even all there is 
to the proper and advantageous use 
of white space. But master the 
points treated above, before you 
trouble your head with the fine 
points of typographic letter form or 
the history of type. When you have 
squeezed the juice out of this piece 
of fruit you will have gone a long 
way in practical typography, and be 
more ready to grasp the subtilties 
of type designs—why and how to 
tame them to your pleasure and 
purpose. » 
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Cameron helps heavy machine 
industry fight obsolescence 


Adhering to the principle that he 
helps himself most who helps 
everybody, Cameron Machine Co., 
Dover, N. J., is offering its new 
lease plan as a sales booster for 
other manufacturers. Cameron, 
manufacturer of slitting and roll 
winding machinery for a number 
of industries, will mail a brochure 
explaining its lease plan to othe 
manufacturers of major and acces- 
sory industrial machines, to assist 
them in preparing similar plans. 

The plan, first introduced by 
Cameron in June, supplements 
straight cash and deferred payment 
purchases of the company’s equip- 
ment 

“Too many good prospective cus- 
trying to muddle 
through with creaky, obsolete ma- 
chines,” said Eugene J. Ward, vice- 
president of sales. “They hesitate to 
tie up credit and working capital 
even after they are fully convinced 
of the need for modern equipment.” 
In explaining the plan he added, 
“What is good for us should be 
good for the sales of other manu- 
facturers of heavy production equip- 
ment.” 


tomers are 


Theme of Cameron’s campaign is 
“Break the chains that shackle 
progress.” The symbol is a breaking 
chain encircled by the words “tight 
money high taxes obsoles- 
cence.” The company is offering free 
artwork for reproduction of this 
symbol to all companies using an 
adaptation of the Cameron lease 
plan, as well as to companies with 
lease plans of their own already in 
effect. 

Requests for the chain symbol art 
work and for copies of the lease 
plan should be directed to Frederick 
A. Richardson Agency, 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


- 


Bsorescen®® 


Symbolic . . Broken chain is symbol of 
Cameron's lease plan. Other companies 
are invited to use both symbol and idea. 





wits YOUF Printing 


A pleasant ‘“‘“Good Morning” from the operator 
on your company switchboard . . . a cordial ‘‘call- 
you-by-name” greeting from a secretary these 
things make a good impression in business. The 
same is true of booklets and brochures. When they 
are handsome, well laid-out, well printed — that’s 
good business. It’s a way a company can show 
respect for the people it serves — and in turn, a 


way to win the respect that leads to sales. 


A good printer earns friends for your 
company. He knows how to make your print- 
ing look better, and therefore sell harder. Be sure 
to see him in the early stages of your planning. 
You'll find him helpful in many unexpected ways. 
The chances are he will specify Warren’s papers. 
He gets better results with Warren’s papers 
and so do you. §. D. Warren Company, 89 Br 
Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


printing papers 





makea 





good impression 
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Just introducing a new product 
to the press isn’t enough. You 
must also ‘condition’ the media 
before, and merchandise the 
publicity after. Here are the 
many avenues that must be ex- 
plored to get the most out of 
your company’s new product 


announcements. 


Biueprint your new product publicity 


By Virgil A. Lynch 
President 

Virgil Lynch Associates 
South Bend, Indianc 


# Publicity, when considered in its 
proper perspective, can pave the 
way for a new product’s acceptance 
—even before advertising can have 
its sales-creating impact and sales- 
men can call on prospects. 

Like advertising, publicity to in- 
troduce a new product must be well 
planned. Many publications must be 
studied for their editorial policies 
and viewpoints; contacts must be 
made with editors to place individ- 
ual stories; and a plan to merchan- 
dise publicity results made. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
to follow to a successful program. 
There are, however, a number of 
areas which must be explored be- 
fore a new product introduction can 
be planned, publicity-wise. It is an 
unwise and fruitless decision which 
commits a company on an ill-plan- 
ned and ill-timed program. 

The simplest and most direct 
method of planning a publicity pro- 
gram is to break it down into three 
distinct phases. 


© Phase I Getting acquainted 
(before the fact). 

@ Phase II . . Introducing the new 
product. 
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©@ Phase III . . Follow-up publicity 
efforts (after the fact). 


The elements of these three sep- 
arate units of planning will fit al- 
most all situations whether manu- 
facturing nuts and bolts or huge 
overhead cranes. 


Phase I . . The first fact to be re- 
solved is “How well known is the 
company in its present market; in 
the new markets?” If the company 
is already established, it may not be 
necessary to bear down too heavily 
on this phase but it certainly rates 
some attention. If, however, the 
company is relatively unknown, it is 
important to have the company es- 
tablish or re-establish its market 
position. In the introduction of a 
new product in a totally unfamiliar 
market, Phase I is absolutely essen- 
tial if the over-all product is to gain 
acceptance with any haste. 

Becoming known requires inge- 
nuity in getting publicity written 
and used. Corporate publicity can 
take on the aspects of an editor- 
shunning institutional ad unless a 
“news hook” is found. Finding news 
hooks is fairly easy and most com- 
panies have many such hooks just 
waiting to be used. 

For example, company progress 
like plant expansion, sales gains, 


executive comment on the industry 
and industry trends, can all serve 
as the basis for prestige-building 
news items. 

Even such routine items as ap- 
pointments, industry awards, sales 
policies, sales conventions research 
reports, new packaging, styling, etc., 
are editorial material. 

There are literally hundreds of 
story possibilities available for 
Phase I. Even the company history, 
when well written in an acceptable 
style, can get editorial treatment. 
Additionally, a company history, 
when researched thoroughly, will 
yield dozens of story ideas. You'll 
undoubtedly uncover some impres- 
sive industry “firsts.” 


Case histories . . You can establish 
a position for your company and 
create a need for its present prod- 
ucts if you prepare and place dra- 
matic case histories specially pre- 
pared for publications reaching in- 
dustries in which you have an 
interest. This suggestion helps 
create new sales while preparing to 
introduce your new product at 
Phase II. 

Put editors of publications on 
your external house organ’s mailing 
list. Send a little “for your infor- 
mation” note along with each edi- 

Continued on page 160 
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THIS AD... 





IN THIS BOOK 


AN AD THAT HELPED 
PRODUCE *°750,000 RESULTS 


Microbeads, Inc. of Jackson, Miss., wanted to in- 
troduce its product, microscopic glass beads, to 
industrial research scientists and to uncover new 
uses for them. Microbeads sponsored “Jobs for 
Tomorrow,” first competition ever held solely for 
laboratory specialists. 


Industrial Laboratories was one of six magazines 
chosen to advertise this intriguing contest. 


And the results were astounding! All told, there 
were nearly 4,400 requests for contest kits. At 
contest end, 1,500 ideas had been submitted. 5 con- 
testants were company presidents, 11 were directors 
of research, and 32 held doctoral degrees. At the 
going rate of $500 an idea charged by consultants, 
these returns are worth $750,000... and Industrial 
Laboratories produced just about 31% of all replies 
from magazine advertising. 


There are other, similar, success stories Industrial 
Laboratories has had a part in. But right now, In- 
dustrial Laboratories is interested in your success 
story — the one that hasn’t been told yet. Yes, the 
success story that would be the inevitable result of 
your advertising in Industrial Laboratories. 


~~. 


Contact any IL representative and let him give you the 
whole story —the story of the fantastic $10,000,000,000 
research and development market that YOU can sell to 
through Industrial Laboratories — the magazine of research 
and development that blankets this market. 


RELYEA PUBLISHING CORP. 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK e LONG ISLAND e NEW ENGLAND 
CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
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Specialized HAYWOOD Packaging 
Magazines give you SINGLE-MARKET 
FOCUS in circulation, editorial, support 


Here are the basic facts about magazine coverage of the separate, 
different segments of the Packaging market: 


1. Packaging is not one single market. One major area is composed of 
manufacturers and converters of packages. The second major division 
is that of package users, of which there are two important and sepa- 
rate classes: Packaging-for-Retail, and Industrial Packaging. 


. Volume buyers (accounting for 70% or more of total purchases) in 
each of these classes have entirely separate interests—either buy 
different packaging items, or buy them for different purposes. In- 
dividuals with real buying responsibility in one class are almost 
invariably different than those in similar capacities in the other 
class—even in those companies where both classes of packaging are 
used. By “‘real buying responsibility,’’ we mean authority to institute 
purchasing activity, recommend or approve budgets and expendi- 
tures, and recommend or select sources—not vague or inconclusive 
“influence.” 


3. It takes a separate magazine to serve each separate class properly— 
a magazine with carefully identified circulation areas, and a specific, 
tailor-made editorial concept and coverage of that field. Otherwise, 
editorial impact is dissipated by dispersion of subject matter over 
relatively unrelated subjects; and it is impossible to offer adver- 
tisers adequate editorial support for the proper kind of sales contact 
with their buyers. Nor is it possible to avoid penalizing advertisers 
for costly waste circulation. 


. Only HAYWOOD publishes three specialized Packaging magazines 
directed to individualized segments of the market. The total circu- 
lation of the three is the largest available in Packaging—-42,645; the 
total circulation in the two segments of the user field is 39,598. 


*BOXBOARD CONTAINERS has earned an enviable position of pres- 
tige and influence in the volume-buying paper box manufacturing 
industry. Over 80,000 reprints of ‘how-to’ articles which have ap- 
peared in the magazine have been sold to the industry at $1.00 each, 
as well as considerable quantities of more elaborate and more expen- 
sive manuals on various phases of the business—impressive evidence 
of the acceptance of BOXBOARD CONTAINERS by its readers 
as the book in the field. 


*INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING is the only magazine concentrating 
directly and exclusively on the important area which its name defines. 
Among its editorial achievements is the running in its pages of the 
first correspondence course on packaging, for college credit, under the 
auspices of Purdue University. INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING®’S cir- 
culation, completely classified according to 4-digit S.I.C. numbers, 
reaches all volume-buying areas in its field, and penetrates to the men 
actually responsible for important buying. 


Your neares's HAYWOOD man can give you additional important details 
about comparative advertising values among packaging magazines—and 
about special marketing services available to help you boost sales in all parts 
of the packaging world. Call him in now. 


Haywoop 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — LAFAYETTE, IND. — 
WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON 
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“How can we get most for our 
advertising dollar if our target for 
volume sales is Packaging-for-Retail?” 


. How many magazines concentrate exclusively—in both editorial and 
circulation coverage—on Packaging-for-Retail only? 


. Just one—PACKAGING PARADE. 


. What is PACKAGING PARADE’S editorial concept? 


. News-style reporting of all aspects of its field (and only its field)... 
spotlighting new or improved packages, materials, machinery, tech- 
niques and services. Articles are written in pithy, “short-take”’ form, 
profusely illustrated, in the style which research (and magazine 
success in all fields) has proved the most acceptable and the most 
useful for busy readers with important jobs. The format of the 
magazine departmentalizes important areas of packaging interest for 
reader convenience—new products, new techniques, machinery, etc. 


. How is PACKAGING PARADE circulated? 


. By controlled and verified (BPA) circulation. 


. Why? 

. Because of the fluidity and constantly changing complexion of the 
Packaging-for-Retail field ... the vast variety of products packaged 
and types of packaging used .. . the great range of size, buying power 
and financial responsibility among packaging users. Only controlled 
circulation possesses the flexibility to keep focused on those areas 
where major packaging activity is taking place. PACKAGING 
PARADE has always used controlled circulation; now, finally, 
both ‘‘all directions” packaging magazines have conceded that only Food Products 
this circulation method will serve this market adequately. Toilet Goods, Drugs & Chemicals 

. How does PACKAGING PARADE direct its circulation? jpg chap iamaallee 

. Since it concentrates on the single, separate field of Packaging-for- 
Retail, PACKAGING PARADE need not require advertisers to this 
field to pay for lumps of circulation in non-useful areas. Its total Paper & Paper Products 
figures blanket the major buyers in all Packaging-for-Retail areas PR a Se Pee ray ee ee 
who are responsible for 70-80% of total annual volume. Note that 
98% of PACKAGING PARADP’S circulation is in the U. S. 


Paints & Lubricants 


Hardware, Instruments & Specialties 


Jewelry, Silverware & Glass Articles 
Tobacco & Tobacco Products. . 
. What is the ‘‘best buy’’ among packaging magazines if sales targets Toys, Nov’ties, Sp’ting Goods & Mus. Inst. 


¢ . < ¢ Jack 9-fore 1] 2 
are concentrated among Packages-for-Retail ! iia ecient © Oeitinaten 


. Obviously, PACKAGING PARADE, which not only is the only Adv, Ag/dee & Pods. Sesign Services... 
medium to give undiluted editorial support to such advertising, but 
delivers its audience at the lowest cost per ad dollar for real-buyer 
contacts. TOTAL... 


Dept. & Chain Stores, Other Mfrs. & Govt 


‘ ; : - , BPA Statement for June, 1958 
We believe you will agree that facts such as given above provide the soundest ee ee ee 


basis for deciding on the investment of advertising funds. We urge you to 
call in your PACKAGING PARADE man to get additional facts about 
the market and the media serving 7t; and about marketing services available 
via PACKAGING PARADE’S punch-card-controlled circulation lists 
(classified, incidentally, by 4-digit S.C. numbers). 


PACKAGING DARA 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. MICHI 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO — CEntral 6-3690 — Michael R. O'Hara, F. C. Goo 
Plaza 1-1863 — Gerry O. Manypenny, John H. Willcox, Rudy Bauser ® CLEVE 
Lee B. Bergstrom © WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON — San Francis 
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tion. Do the same with your annual, 
semi-annual and quarterly reports. 
Include a news release digesting the 
report. Editors will appreciate it if 
you will. 

Also, by all means get personally 
acquainted with editors. Conversa- 
tions with editors will reveal what 
their editorial policies are and fre- 
quently, if they know you, will ask 
you to write articles for them. 
When you do get a story commit- 
ment from an editor, write it now. 
Putting it off weakens your position 
with him. Earn their confidence and 
keep it. Editors need your contribu- 
tions and will gladly accept them 
if you relate them to the editors’ 
readership. 

Contact trade associations to have 
your executives speak before na- 
tional and regional meetings. This 
will help your company build a 
prestige personality and get you 
better known and accepted as an 
authority. In addition, such talks 
generate publicity which can be 
used over and over again. 

Forget about “buying” an editor 
with your advertising schedule or 
with expensive entertaining. Editors 
are busy people, so don’t waste their 
time with meaningless press con- 
ferences. If you feel a need to just 
have an informal meeting with edi- 
tors, invite them individually to 
your plant or to a luncheon. Let 


A CARDINAL RULE 


them meet your top management 
staff. If you don’t have anything to 
say, don’t make a nuisance of your- 
self babbling about nothing. Re- 
member everything you say reflects 
on the company because to editors 
you are the company. 


Keep ideas flowing . . There are, 
of course, other things which you 
will want to consider in organizing 
this first phase of the program. Look 
for anything interesting and differ- 
ent about your company and its ac- 
tivities which sets it apart from the 
run-of-the-mill. Draw up a work- 
sheet of story ideas. List as many 
as you can—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. From them a priority will ap- 
pear almost automatically for work 
preference. Next, engage one or two 
press clipping bureaus to find pub- 
licity as it occurs. 

Above all, keep in mind that 
Phase I is a corporate image build- 
ing process and you must do only 
that publicity which points up your 
company’s integrity, ability and 
growth. 


How much time? .. Question: 
“How much time should we devote 
to accomplishing Phase I?” 

You'll have to decide when the 
time is right. Before going on, just 
be sure you have developed a “good 
press” which is willing to give 
everything you send some consider- 
ation. 

For the sake of attaching a gen- 





the ball rolling. 


giving greater buyer exposure. 





Don't begin advertising before publicity has had a chance to start 


This rule must be adhered to for two important reasons: 


1. The advertising budget will go only so far. In a sense, publicity 
will stretch the advertising budget over a longer period of time, 


2. Editors do not like to get publicity after advertising has begun 


on a new product. This is particularly true when pictures used in 


advertising are also used in publicity. 
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eral period of time for Phase I to 
precede Phase II, six months should 
be a minimum for most companies 
wishing to establish or re-establish 
the company’s position—three 
months for writing and placing, 
three months for it to begin appear- 
ing. Variables, of course, can change 
this time considerably. 


Phase II . . One thing you should 
have prepared is your blueprint for 
introducing the new product. This 
will determine in large measure 
how well the product will ultimate- 
ly be accepted. Keep your program 
flexible so new developments can 
be handled as they appear. 

By the time you begin thinking 
about Phase II, the advertising and 
sales promotion program is at the 
planning stage in earnest. Publicity 
should be integrated into the pro- 
motion aspect of marketing. 


Study the product .. The first 
thing which you will want to do in 
planning the new product introduc- 
tion is to carefully study the item 
itself. Decide what its publicity 
value is. What will attract editors? 
What are the buyer benefits? What 
specific markets is it designed for? 
What related markets will it fit? 

Mull over the possibilities of fea- 
ture stories in various media outside 
the industry publications on “How 
Your Company Handles Financing,” 
“How to Schedule a New Product 
Through Production,” “How Your 
Company Answered an Industry’s 
Need,” and other stories related to 
the introduction of your product. 

Set your thinking down on paper 
as a worksheet. The more ideas the 
better. Decide your best course of 
action. At this stage of the game 
you are thoroughly familiar with 
your industry’s publications, so you 
can tailor your releases to fit each 
publication. Editors shy away from 
general releases obviously written 
to “blanket” a number of markets, 
although they will use such mate- 
rial, space permitting and providing 
your competition hasn’t also pre- 
pared a “tailored” release. 


Press conferences . . If your new 
product is significant enough, call a 
press conference. Have your sales 
manager show off and demonstrate 
your item. Prepare a press kit. If 

Continued on page 162 















... And here is a Power Engineering 
fact: If you make and sell power 
equipment, it is this Power Engineer 

and thousands like him all over 
the 
whether or not your product will fill 


country —-who finally decides 


the bill in his power plant. 


In a very real sense, you and the 
Power Engineer are partners. You 
conceive equipment, design it, man- 
ufacture it, sell it; he selects, oper- 
ates, maintains it. Between you there 
is a bond of knowledge, skill, and 
experience shared by few others with 
whom you do business. Get to know 
this man better - 
you better. 


get him to know 


Best way to accomplish this is 


reach ... influence . 


Power Engineering 


through POWER ENGINEERING, 
his own magazine, devoted exclusively 
to the interests and problems of 
Power Engineers like E. V. Rieder, 
Superintendent, River Rouge Power 
Plant, Detroit Edison Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. To prove this to 
yourself, look over any issue of 
POWER ENGINEERING carefully. 
If you know the power field — and 
you probably do — notice the quality, 
coverage, and discrimination of the 
articles it contains. No editorial 
schizophrenia here . . . because its 
editors are Power Engineers and 
know exactly what other Power En- 
gineers want and need. 


You have specialized products for a 
specialized field . . . Use a specialized 





. . SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


E. V. Rieder, 
title: Superintendent 


River Rouge Power Plant 
Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





publication to pre-sell your products 
to Power Engineers — the men who 
really make the buying decisions on 


power equipment. 





7 
Send for 
YOUR copy 
of this : 
Survey! Power Engineer 





This study features interviews with 
18 other Power Engineers in as 
many diversified industries. It de- 


fines the Power Engineer's func- 





tion, his importance to you in 
your marketing concept. Write for | 


a complimentary copy, today l 
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Home 
Appliance 


Builder 


GIVES YOU... 


manufacturers 
of home 


appliances* 


It’s their magazine . . . the official organ of 
their association . . . since 1936 their re- 
spected adviser on appliance design and 
fabrication. They believe what their editors 
say, because their editors are also the 
officials of their association. This kind of 
confidence in any publication is bound to 
rub off on your advertising message. 

3K Refrigerators, air conditioners 


laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc 


i i a 
Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 


Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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PUBLICITY BLUEPRINT. . 
continued from p. 160 


field studies were conducted or pilot 
installations made beforehand, be 
sure to include these results. Dram- 
atize the benefits in user terms. 
Have other company officers on 
hand to answer questions. Prepare 
a story on the history of the devel- 
opment, telling why it is needed and 
what is its future role in the indus- 
try. 

Don’t confine your introductory 
thinking just to vertical industry 
publications. If your proud new 
product has broad application, con- 
sider general business journals and 
press services? Most vertical pub- 
lications have relatively small read- 
ership when compared to Business 
Week, Wall Street Journal or Time 
magazine. Unless there is_ truly 
something spectacular about you 
product that will have an impact on 
the general American scene, you're 
wasting money inviting Life, and 
similar consumer publications. 

Be realistic in Phase II. If you 
have planned well in Phase I, this 
step will be easy. Write your stories 
and eliminate news releases that 
serve no real purpose at this point. 
Concentrate on placing of case his- 
tory articles. 

Be specific in your introductory 
program. Generalization can con- 
fuse. It isn’t necessary to be “addie” 
in reporting your product’s features 
Stick to facts. 


Use trade shows. . If timing can 
be so arranged, 
product to the viewing public at a 
trade show. If publication deadlines 
prohibit this, execute your press 
conference early enough so your 
publicity breaks just before, during 
or immediately after the trade 
show. There’s nothing deader than 
a press conference to tell about 


introduce your 


something in use for months. 

After your initial publicity drive, 
advertising can take over the pre- 
preconditioned market for your 
product by 
story. 


telling its powerful 
Phase II never actually ends. 
Worthwhile publicity can be ex- 
tracted for months and years—so 
long as it can be made newsworthy. 
Follow-up stores protect you 


against your competition who is 
equally as eager to get publicity. 
More importantly, good follow-up 
publicity consolidates your gains. 
Advertising can help in this respect. 


Phase III . . Once your initial 
efforts are running along smoothly, 
turn immediately to Phase IIJ—your 
follow-up publicity efforts. What is 
meant here is gather up your now 
growing pile of clippings. Significant 
feature articles should be consid- 
ered for re-printing as sales promo- 
tion or direct mail pieces. Most 
publications will reprint for you or 
give you permission to do so. 

The reprints can be mailed to 
customer prospects by your com- 
pany or by dealers and jobbers 

Once you have your program, 
don't pull out and wait for the next 
new product introduction. The buy- 
ing public is fickle it forgets. 
Publicity will do much to keep your 
present customers and will attract 
new customers. 

Loose news release clippings can 
be put into an attractive folder to 
point up to dealers and jobber pros- 
pects the aggressive job your com- 
pany is doing not only in advertis- 
ing, but, equally important, in pre- 
selling their market by publicity. 

A word about the structure of 
your publicity program is in order. 
Who will be 


program? Who will execute the 


responsible for the 
program. Too often publicity is 
written amateurishly by “whoever 
we can push the job to.” This atti- 
tude may wreck even the best 
planned program. 

If your company has a public re- 
lations department staffed with 
competent specialists in public re- 
lations and publicity you're set. But 
what about most companies which 
do not have a publicity man or 
woman? Your advertising agency 
can possibly handle routine public- 
ity as a matter of course. Many 
agencies, recognizing the increasing 
value of publicity, have hired com- 
petent publicity specialists to serve 
their accounts. There are many ex- 
cellent public relations firms who 
can serve a client with a spot job or 
long-range program on a service fee 
basis with industry-oriented public- 
ity. It is their job to concentrate 
exclusively on getting the company 
known via the editorial pages. ® 





IF YOU SELL 
IMPORTANT 
BUILDING... 


Sell your product to BCI’s building teams . . . the contractors 
and architects who design and build America’s shopping centers 
schools, hospitals, office structures, churches, industrial plants 


skyscrapers—and all smportant buildings. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED alone provides these con 
tractors and architects with valuable on-the-job reports on new 
methods for constructing big buildings. No other publication 


covers this vital area, from drawing board to finished building 


Every BCI reader is an immediate force for the specification 
purchase and use of yout products. BCI’s coverage is so ingularly 
different with its exclusive editorial coverage of PERS 
IMPORTANT BIG BUILDING that it is the one BUILDING 
magazine in America that gives you more import CONSTRUCTION 
tant readers for less money without thousands 


of waste circulation 





FREE! BUILDING CONSTRUCTION MARKET SURVEY 


Tell us what product you sell. BCI'’s recently-completed survey of 
contractor-readers reveals use and ownership of major groups of 
building products, tools and equipment. From this information our 
research staff can give you a thumbnail sketch of the market BCI 
offers for your product. No obligation. 


FREE! MARKET DATA BROCHURE 
Write for this 24-page brochure filled with up-to-date facts and 
figures about BCI's booming $37.5 billion market. 


0 


G CONSTRUCTION 
Tlbustualod iver 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL © INSTITUTIONAL * GOVERNMENTAL PRODUCT _ 
5 South Wabash Avenue «+ Chicago 3, Illinois NAME___- 


COMPANY___ 





Industrial Publications, Inc. Publishers of Practical Builder, 
Building Supply News, Brick & Clay Record and other leading 
building industry publications. 
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STATE 








It wasn’t easy 


Using Package 
Redesign to Sell 


A package redesign program for a worthwhile, but 


basically unexciting, product can make exciting 


promotion . . if you sell the ‘‘sizzle,’’ not the steak 


By Frank Apple 
Advertising Managei 
Div. of Globe-Union 
Milwaukee 


= Designing a complete new pack- 
aging system is an expensive proj- 
ect. So much so, in fact, that when 
we redesigned ours, we decided to go 
the whole way and back it up with 
a complete merchandising program 
in order to get a full return on our 
investment. It wasn’t easy. 

Our company makes ceramic ca- 
pacitors for the radio-tv industry. 
As a replacement part, the product 
is sold primarily to service dealers 
and technicians. A new package for 
a product of this type is basically 
unexciting. We had to change that. 
To make promotion work as hard 
as possible, we had to create the 
proverbial “sizzle” that sells the 
steak. 

We began by studying the pack- 
aging systems used by our com- 
petitors. Then we asked our dis- 
tributors what they wanted in a 
ceramic capacitor packaging system. 
All in all, we interviewed 230 dis- 
tributors. 


Distributors speak up .. We 
learned that the distributor wanted 
a packaging system which was com- 
pact and which would allow him to 
stock about 500 varieties in rela- 
tively small quantities. Our distrib- 
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utors let us know, too, that they did 
not want to spend any money re- 
placing the cabinets they were now 
using for our product. Therefore, 
our new system had to be com- 
patible with existing cabinets. The 
system should also be arranged, 
they told us, so that a specific unit 
could be instantly found and re- 
moved. 

Meanwhile, nine packaging con- 
sultants were called in to give ex- 
pert advice. In all, 43 packaging 
suggestions were considered, ana- 
lyzed and lab tested. 

The package which was developed 
is a flat, rectangular bubble of rigid 
transparent plastic with a cardboard 
backing card inside. The card slides 
back and forth on a track built into 
the bubble. In this way, one or more 
of the capacitors inside can be easily 
removed as required. The capacitor 
identification number and specifica- 
tions are printed on the backing 
card both top and bottom so that no 
matter how the package is placed 
in the file drawer the information 
can be read. 

We also worked out a storage 
system based on cabinets designed 
with 3x5” drawers. Use of the cab- 
inets by distributors is optional. The 
important thing was that the cab- 
inets be designed in such a way 
that they were compatible with the 
distributor’s own system should he 
care to retain it. 


= Designed the way 
you said you wanted it 


7 pat ance rn Cer wi alab 


ets vou find the right ceramic capacitor 


quickly easily efficient! 


wet deel sart rents ule 
‘ ; . 


2s ee ee 
SWITCHES - PACKAGED ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS - CERAMIC CAPACITORS 
CONTROLS - ENGINEERED CERAMICS - SEMI-CONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
They asked for it . . Headline of intro- 
ductory ad announcing new packaging 
let distributors know it was packaging 
they themselves had asked for. 


Drawers in our system are clearly 
labeled to make it easy for the 
salesmen to find the unit he needs 
instantly. The capacitor package 
itself comes in two sizes: The larger 
one fills the 3x5’ drawer; two of the 
smaller 3x24” packages fit side by 
side in one drawer. 


Built-in extras . . In designing our 
package, we built in a great many 
extras. For example, .our package 
would have to permit the sale of in- 
dividual capacitors. It does. But it 
also doubles as a valuable sales 
booster since it stimulates the 
counter man to sell the whole pack- 
age as a minimum unit. 


Simplifying inventories . . Our 
design also goes a long way to- 
ward removing the headache of in- 
ventory control. One of our major 

distributors commented: 
“We need to be able to supply re- 
quests for every item—which means 
Continued on page 166 
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New needs...new ideas...new data...these are the raw materials from 
which engineers create new products, build new structures, and, in the 
process, develop and expand markets. 

This is why engineers constantly exchange technical ideas and seek the 
latest information available. 

Engineers know that many vital facts and concepts are found only in 
their Engineering Society Publications. Because these publications are 
devoted wholly to the professional engineering interests of their readers, 
they are basic means of communication among engineers. 

Your advertising message in Engineering Society Publications influences 
engineers from the time their creative ideas are in the formative stage, 
and throughout the design, development, production and administrative 


From the very beginning... P 
ry 9 q stages where product selections and specifications are determined. 


engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! oe - ‘ é = ee 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


For latest media and market information, 
consult your agency or any of the following magazines. 
I ' 
! 


CHEMICAL CIVIL ELECTRICAL JOURNAL OF MINING MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ENGINEERING METALS ENGINEERING ENGINEERING 


1 
' 
1 

PROGRESS American American Institute ' American American American 
' 
' 
' 


MECHANICAL 
CATALOG 

é ' American 

American Society of of Electrical Institute of Mining, ; Institute of Mining, Society of Society of 

Institute of Civil Engineers Engineers 


Chemical Engineers 


! 

! 

! 

! 

i 

: ‘ ‘ ' 
Metallurgical, and Metallurgical, and Mechanical Engineers 'Mechanical Engineers 

Petroleum Engineers | Petroleum Engineers 4 

1 


16,000 
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complete coverage. At the same 
time, we’ve got to keep our inven- 
tory in balance to keep investment 
down. We've got capacitors scat- 
tered all over the place and it’s a 
real job keeping our stocks com- 
plete without overloading.” 

In our system, by labeling each 
drawer and also the dividers within 
the drawers, inventory control be- 
came greatly simplified because the 
distributor can now instantly see 
what belongs in a given area in the 
drawer—even when the area is 
completely sold out. Since demand 
for certain units varies with the 
market, the section dividers were 
removable and each drawer was 
only %4 filled to permit expansion 
and adjustment of stocks. 

Our distributor sales department 
worked out stocking programs to 
distributor 


meet all conceivable 


needs: basic balanced inventories 


for large distributors, for small dis- 


tributors, for branch stores. In addi- 
tion to these original stocking in- 
ventories, arrangements were made 
for adjustment and return on pres- 
ent inventories for the benefit of 
distributors who wanted to start 
from scratch. 

Now we had our package. But the 
job was only half done. We still did 
not have a merchandising program. 
Ads with giant headlines screaming 
“New! New! New!” would, we felt, 
elicit only a “ho hum” reaction from 
our readers. 

Our agency, Stral Advertising Co., 
Chicago, was called in. The agency, 
too, completely bypassed the “New! 


New! New!” theme and quickly 


sized up the promotional value of | 


the 230 field interviews with dis- 
tributors. The result: Our intro- 
ductory ads bore the headline, “De- 
signed the Way You Said You 
Wanted It.” 

This idea set the theme for the 
entire promotion. Our press releases 
to jobber publications furthered the 
theme of the ad headlines. Parts 
Jobber carried an illustrated article 


entitled “You Helped Design Our 
New Package.” 

Our general announcement to the 
business press was made in Febru- 
ary. The ads themselves broke in 
March. 


Contests, too . . To stimulate our 
sales representatives, a special con- 
test was launched. We divided the 
country into three areas and of- 
fered $200 in cash to the rep who 
sold the most in his area. At the 
same time we made a mailing to 
all our distributors announcing the 
new packaging system. Included 
were pictures, price comparisons, 
inventory lists and a statement of 
our special return and re-stocking 
policies. 

In April we announced our deal- 
er ceramic capacitor kits via ads 
and press releases to both the dis- 
tributors and their tv serviceman 
customers. The kits are single file 
drawers containing a balanced stock 
for the serviceman. In May, we re- 
peated the kit ad to the distribu- 
tors and invited them to visit our 


save time and money... ship via. 


“DATATRONS” CROSS U.S. 
IN NORTH AMERICAN VANS 


High-speed electronic computers 
made by Electro-Data Division, 
Burroughs Corp., travel door to 
door uncrated in smooth-riding 
North American vans. Left, unit 
being loaded at Pasadena plant. 
Right, ‘‘Datatron"’ ready to go to 
work. (North American recently 
moved entire Electro-Data Divi- 
sion to new 40,000 sq. ft. plant 
in California — another widely 
used industrial service offered by 
the world’s leading van line!) 








“America on the Go"’ 
Hear Alex Dreier's 
Salutes to Industry— 
Every Sunday Evening, 
6:05 P.M. (New York Time) 
NBC-Monitor 


DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY...UNCRATED...HIGH-VALUE PRODUCTS...EXHIBIT DISPLAYS . 
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exhibit at the Electronic Parts Dis- 
tributors Show held later that 
month. The entire space advertis- 
ing and publicity program was care- 
fully coordinated with an intensive 
barrage of direct mail.. 

The show itself represented an- 
other major promotional hurdle. 
Every manufacturer tries to intro- 
duce his new products at this show, 
and hundreds of attention-seeking 
gimmicks compete with one another. 
Several months before the show we 
all sat down together—the adver- 
tising department, the distributor 
sales department and the agency 
men—to brainstorm it through. One 
of our major sales points was that 
the new packaging system allows 
the distributor to find the right 
ceramic capacitor quickly, easily 
and efficiently. We therefore tried 
to figure out how to entice our dis- 
tributors into a self-demonstration. 


300 pairs of skates . . The solu- 
tion was an invitation to them to 
open a drawer of one of the racks 
at random and remove a package. 


Scattered through the drawers were 
a number of “Lucky Packages.” 
Lucky Package holders received a 
pair of gold roller skates. We ar- 
ranged to have 200 pairs of skates 
available at the start of the show. 
By the second day we had to put 
through an emergency call for an 
extra 100 pairs. 

Our roller skate giveaway suc- 
cessfully drew attention to the 
packaging system. To call attention 
to the ingenuity of the individual 
packages, we filled several thousand 
packages with chocolate candy 
wrapped in gold foil. We tied this 
in with the line “Sweet profits in a 
prize package.” The distributor 
couldn’t get at the candy without 
out giving himself a demonstration 
of the package. 

The response both to the new 
packaging system and to the promo- 
tion program has been tremendous. 
Over half our potential market now 
has installed the new system. In the 
first six months sales are up 154% 
over the same period last year. By 
merchandising all aspects of the 


Simple and neat . . New packages con- 
tain several units, visible through trans- 
parent plastic. Sliding cardboard backing 
makes removal of part of contents easy 


and keeps rest of package intact 


program, we created more impact 
than the dollars expended could 
normally be expected to buy. 

Most important is the lesson we 
learned about market research. We 
had previously thought of it mere- 
ly as an information getting device. 
Now we know that not only can we 
learn from it. We can sell with it. = 


North American Van - 


UNCRAT ZL ; 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 
«K/ Eliminates costly crating, uncrating. 
OI vices disassembly and reassembly time. 
KY Door-to-door delivery; no drayage cost. 


KY Proved gentlest in Impact-O-Graph tests. 


KS Prompt pickup, fastest service anywhere. 


*Impact-O-Graphs placed with prod- 
ucts shipped via North American van 
showed far less shock and jar than 
other methods of transportation. 
Coupon brings report of findings. 


. RELOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 


Phone your local North American Van Lines 
Agent now... 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Movers.”’ Or 

send coupon below for details of High-Value Prod- 

ucts and other North American specialized industrial 

services, and ‘‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 

personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 

wate Fort Wayne, Ind., North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Pickering, Ont. 


Clip this Coupon! 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


World Headquarters, Dept. IM-118, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
Without obligation send me the report on Impact-0-Graph tests and booklets 
indicated below. 


(-) Exhibit Displays 
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oO High-Value Products 
(_) Transferred Personnel 
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[_] New Products Service 





Name... 


Company.................. 
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IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


GIVES YOU 


Editorial coverage 
that guarantees 
high reader interest 


Over 70% of the editorial writing 
presented in Iron and Steel Engineer 
is comprised of exclusive material 
secured from the readers themselves. 
Each article must meet rigid qualifica- 
tions of interest and authenticity—a 
standard I & S E readers recognize 
and respect. That’s why Iron and Steel 
Engineer—AND YOUR ADVER- 
TISING—gets such thorough read- 
ing every month. 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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cD Reliable 


SILICON 
RECTIFIERS 


have won the conficience - 
of users throughout 
the industry 
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Proof positive 


Factual first . . This typical Raytheon ad 
delivered the maximum amount of tech- 
nical information—and got high reader- 
ship ratings plus direct inquiry response. 


Technical readers want 
technical information— 
and the more the better 


By Charles W. Martel 
Manager 

Technical Information Serv 
Raytheon Mfg. 


Newton, 


= Raytheon’s current advertising 
campaign for its transistors, semi- 
conductor diodes and _ industrial 
electron tubes has received Readex 
honor ratings in Electronics mag- 
azine for 12 consecutive months. The 
reader interest ratings averaged 
some 53%. 

As followers of the ratings sys- 
tem know, this record of consistent- 
ly high ratings has seldom if ever 
been attained by an advertiser. 

What makes this advertising cam- 
paign so extraordinary? The answer 
can be found in a well-known but 
often disregarded fact: industrial 
designers and engineers have an un- 
quenchable thirst for factual data 
that is immediately useful in their 
work. 

The Raytheon ads are not de- 
signed according to formula. But it 
is obvious from the above ratings 
that they do get seen, read and re- 
membered. It seems these technical 
readers are more interested in use- 
ful information than the big pic- 


ture-headline-minimum-text tech- 
nique that is supposed to have a 
corner on the high ratings. 


Thousands, not hundreds. . An- 
other important aspect of the Ray- 
theon campaign is the way it pulls 
inquiries. One would expect that 
“tell all” ads like these would effec- 
tively dam up the flow of advertis- 
ing inquiries, since they appear to 
satisfy the electronic engineers’ 
craving for the facts and figures. 

Certainly there have been in- 
stances (in other fields) where ads 
which rated high in readership 
rated correspondingly low in in- 
quiry production. 

In the case of this Raytheon 
series, however, a simple and sub- 
ordinated offer of technical data 
sheets has sufficed to generate a 
steady flow of inquiries numbering 
not in hundreds but in thousands 
per month—month in and month 
out. 

Clearly, here is an advertising 
program that has consistently pro- 
duced both high readership and 
high direct response. 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Boston, 
is Raytheon’s agency. * 








Get your secretary to push you around to the 
other side of your desk... here’s why... 


When you go from the selling side of your desk around to 
the buying side, you get a better perspective on the view- 
point of the man you’re aiming at with your advertising. 


In this role, one of the buying tools you'll need is a 
directory to help you locate industrial supply sources. 
Now that you are an industrial “buyer,” don’t you think 
this is the kind of directory you would want to use in 
your work? 


= A one-volume directory that is wholly industrial — 
no non-industrial listings to slow you up in getting 
what you want. 


A directory that saves your valuable time because 
it is easier to use—due to its compact size and mod- 
ern indexing system. 


A directory that has 100% verified listings — no 
returned inquiries marked “out of business”— or “we 
no longer make that product.” 


= Adirectory that uses employment as a size indicator 
for each listed company—a most accurate measure. 


Industrial buyers get all these advantages in Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory. 


Now get your secretary to push 
you back to your own side of 
the desk, and resume your 
position as a seller to industry. 


Wouldn’t you consider the 
aforementioned user advan- 
tages to be of value to you 
when you advertise in an in- 
dustrial directory? 


And, also as an advertiser, wouldn’t you choose the 
directory that gave you these additional values? 


w Greater manufacturing circulation than any other 
directory. 


m Coverage of plant, engineering, and purchasing 
executives in practically every worthwhile plant 
throughout the country. 


To find out how Conover-Mast PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd-Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 


A 
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# How many thousands of ideas are 
thrown out along the way to wind 
up with a handful of good ones? 
I read an article recently about 
the staggering mortality of new 
ideas. The author cited the experi- 
of twenty large 
concerned with successful 
product development. Five hundred 
forty possibilities were considered 
in the idea stage. Ninety-eight were 
selected for preliminary investiga- 
tion. Eight were picked for further 
development. One survived. 


ence companies 


new 


Average ratio . . Now, not every 
one in 540 ideas can be really hot. 
The best estimates are that only 20 
per cent succeed. One in five. And it 
is interesting to note that the ratio is 
about the same with new movies 
and new songs and new 
books as it is with new products. Of 
those that are picked, only 20 per 
cent succeed. 
One in five isn’t 
The cost of 80 per cent failure is 


good enough. 


enormous—in money and in time. 


Did you see the recent piece in 
Dun’s Review about American Ma- 
Foundry? The author, 


George Hastings, estimates that the 


chine and 


cost in time and money of a new 
machine—from the gleam-in-the- 
eye stage to actual commercial pro- 
duction—is $500,000 in money and 
55 months in time. 

How do we make surer? Nielsen 


*Adapted from a speech to the recent 
American Management Association 
Marketing Division Conference in New 
York. 
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The head of one of our best known agencies 
charts your course for the years ahead 


Viarketing’s new product 
responsibilities 


tells us that they made a study of 
marketing decisions and found that 
executives are right or substantial- 
ly right only 58 per cent of the 
time. I think it is the responsibility 
of the department to 
raise this percentage—to 


marketing 
improve 
the success record. Aside from the 
head of the company—or the sales 
manager—marketing men are usual- 
ly the only ones who have the over- 
all view that is necessary to eval- 
uate new products or innovations. 
And even more than top manage- 
ment, they are in a position to 
evaluate objectively. 

The responsibilities of the mar- 
keting department are these five: 


1. Originating ideas. Hundreds of 
them. By the bushel, by the carload. 
Timely, 


expedient ideas in our 


rapidly changing economy. 


2. Evaluating, sifting, screening, 
discussing, exploring. All available 
measurements must be applied to 


determine the worth of the idea. 


3. Planning the development of the 
idea. 


4. Testing and more testing, until 
the research and development team 
and the marketing team are both 
convinced the idea is right. 


5. The final tests are market tests, 
the last check before the big chips 
are spent. 


Innovations always seem to work 
more successfully on the upswing, 
during a recession. Is that because 
during a good period rather than 
when business is bad, nothing 
seems to work well? I don’t think 
so. I think that when business is 
bad, too many companies jump too 


fast. They 
innovations that haven’t been 
fully developed or fully checked— 
gimmicks which are, at best, only 
quick shots in the arm, and which 
may be damaging in the long run. 


use desperation meas- 


ures 


Long range approach. . In good 
times, there is more money, more 
time, more manpower to devote to 
the development of new ideas and 
products. I am certain that the 
long-range approach is the sensi- 
playing the 
tides instead of battling each indi- 


ble, sound approach 
vidual wave. 

I am probably the world’s num- 
ber-one optimist. I see enormous 
opportunity ahead of us, new sales 
opportunities opening up every day 
as our world widens, as our knowl- 
edge deepens, as our economy ex- 
pands. Never have we had so much 
reason to be inventive and creative, 
reason to come up with new and 
better products, new and better 
marketing methods. The public is 
eager for it, if it’s new and better. 
The public has a new zest for liv- 
ing. People know what they want, 
and they have more 
spend. They 
And improved. Which means you 
can be leading the field today and 
be out of the running tomorrow. 


money to 
want it to be new. 


Future bright . . Exciting years 
are facing us—those of us who 
keep our products and our ideas 
and our plans exciting. 

Too many of us are following— 
second-guessing—too few of us are 
leading. And too few of us are 
willing to risk the imagination and 
the capital and the vigor to be the 
pioneers of bigger, 
wider, better world. * 


tomorrow’s 








Lion hunting in the Arctic? 


What with hundreds of magazines going in as many directions, it’s easy to lose 
your bearings. The trick is to pick the magazine that takes you into your pros- 
pects territory . . . puts you in the right place at the right time. 


If selling mass production metalworking is your aim, then Production is your 
magazine. It’s that simple. For Production is the only magazine to concentrate 
exclusively on this $100 billion-plus market. The fact that Production has 
enjoyed significant increases in advertising pages . . . that it continually ranks 
at the top in independent surveys . . . that circulation is verified 100% every 
twelve months—are sound indications of Production’s penetration and accept- 
ance. Shouldn't this book be carrying your product story to the key buying 
influences in America’s largest industrial market? Contact your Production 
representative or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAz 








Why 


is your 
Best Buy 


ITS WANTED 
BECAUSE IT'S PAID 


While going into every foundry, MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS is able to meet rigid 
Audit Bureau of Circulations require- 
ments . to qualify as the only paid- 
circulation publication in the field. 


IT REFLECTS 
AFS INTEGRITY 


As the Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's Society, MODERN 
CASTINGS is endowed with the prestige 
of an international technical society . . . 
advancing the best interests of the 
field . . . serving the communication 
needs of recognized leaders in all divi- 
sions of the industry. 


IT OFFERS 
PROVEN READERSHIP 


Over 30,000 annual requests for product 
information, in addition to reader re- 
quests for 62,617 editorial reprints and 
tear sheets prove that readers depend 
on MODERN CASTINGS for technically 


accurate, up-to-date information. 


7 TOP-LEVEL INQUIRIES 
MEAN BUSINESS 


Analysis ot reader inquiries, over a one- 
year period, show: 
26% hold Administrative Positions 
29°, are Production Personnel 
22° are Process Control Personnel 
23°, are Government and Military 
Personnel, Salesmen, Educators, 
Suppliers, Students and miscel- 


aneous Foundry Personnel 


modem 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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Desk-top demonstrations 


To show management prospects 


the versatility of a new speed reducer, Boston Gear used cut out 


replicas of 39 basic parts 


could show 680 varied mounting: 


Introducing a new 
product. .in fwo weeks! 


If you need a dramatic and highly visual way to demonstrate your 


product's versatility in a short time, you'll find real ammunition in 


the effective presentation this company made 


By W. R. Kunkel 


z¢ 


# How to introduce a new product 
almost simultaneously to more than 
100 distributors and their salesmen 
located all over the country? That 
was the problem we faced . . . and 
solved successfully, with the aid of 
our advertising agency and an in- 
genious magnetic easel board pres- 
entation. 

During the two-week period be- 
tween May 5 and May 16 assistant 
general sales manager Bill Johnson 
and I covered the east, south and 
midwest, while reductor and ratio- 
motor specialist Les Nagy covered 
the west and southwest, holding 
meetings with our full line dis- 
tributors throughout the country. 

We concentrated on distributor 
management at first in order to se- 
cure management’s agreement to 
stock our new product line. This was 


the first essential of our new cam- 
paign. 

The same presentation, with a 
more detailed delineation of cata- 
log data and other details, was 
made to distributors’ salesmen by 
our regional district managers and 
resident representatives. These men 
followed close on our heels, making 
presentations to distributors’ sales- 
men usually only a day or two after 
we had seen that distributors’ man- 


agement. 


Time element involved . . The 
need for three of us to be prac- 
tically ubiquitous was not the only 
difficulty. The new product we were 
introducing is a universally adapt- 
able helical gear reduction unit 
known as “Optimount.” Optimount 
offers no less than 680 optional 
mounting arrangements for gear re- 
duction, even though models for all 
mountings can be assembled from 
a stock of only 39 basic parts. 
This product versatility is a re- 
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“What's the best way to find 
local suppliers and sub-contractors?” 


“WE FIND THEM FAST IN THE 
YELLOW PAGES” 


says Nicholas R. Lichvar, Purchasing Agent, 
Die Supply Co. (division of E. W. Bliss Co.), 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Yellow Pages are an essential reference book in 
our purchasing operation, We use them regularly to 
find most suppliers...especially for new and unusual 
materiale...and to locate sub-contractors in the 
Cleveland area.” 
in many fields value the Yellow 
Pages for giving them such « com- 
plete selection of suppliers. You'll 
find they provide quick, handy 
reference for both regularly and 
occasionally purchased materiale 
and sers ices. 


America’s Buying Guide For Over 60 Years! 











“Whenever we need new or special 
items from local suppliers... 


“THE YELLOW PAGES GIVE US 
THE SOURCES WE NEED” 


says E.R. Randall, Director of Purchases 
& alter Kidde & Company, lac., Belleville, NJ 


“We use the Yellow Pages consistently when we want to 
locate suppliers of new or special items. Not only do they 
list @ source, but usually provide « complete choice of sup 
pliers. In fact, Kidde is se sold on the Yellow Pages that we 
lit nationally almost 100 of our agents under trade-mark 
headings and all of our district offices with display space 


~ - In industry after industry, purchas 
Pind te Pose } ing agents like Mr Randall depend 
' 


on the Yellow Pages to lorate 
or service. Next time 

Yell equipment or service 
fel mr ms y supp! rod 
> want to find him fast, consult the 


Yellow Pages Gra! 


America’s Buying Guide For Over 60 Years! 











Meet some of the men who make 
TRADE MARK SERVICE in the 
YELLOW PAGES pay off. 


Ads like these appear in Purchasing magazine year after year. 
They remind purchasing agents and buyers of industrial 


equipment to look in the Yellow Pages for local suppliers of 


every kind of product and service. 


Profit from this continuous advertising. Use Trade Mark 
Service in the Yellow Pages to direct these buyers to your 
authorized distributors. Their names, addresses, telephone 
numbers appear under your trade-mark in directories covering 
your national, regional or selected markets. 


Call your telephone business office for further information! 





“When looking for a specialized line 


or a sub-contractor... 


Purchasing Profiles 


“When I need an out-of-the-ordinary 
item in a hurry...” 


“The Yellow Pages put the 
suppliers I need within arm’s reach” 


says Neil Stitsinger, Purchasing Agent 
Mosler Saje Company, Hamilton, Ohio 


“I consider the Yellow Pages a regular part of my file of 
suppliers. So often there's # call for a special item and the 
first place I look is the Yellow Pages. By locating « local 
supplier I can often save days in delivery time.” 


In industry after industry, purchasing agents like Mr. Stit- 
singer keep the Yellow Pages handy to locate products, 
parts or services, 
Next time you ere looking for 
a supplier and want to find him 
fast, reach for the Yellow Pages 
Giret! It's @ great time saver! 


America’s Buying Guide 
For Over 60 Years! 








Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Industrial advertisers such as 
Boston Gear, Mack Trucks, Gould- 
National Batteries use the Yellow 
Pages emblem in their advertising 
to direct buyers to their local 
distributors, The emblem in your 
advertising will direct buyers to 
your local distributors! 
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IT’S THE 


GREATEST 


circulation in 

the busy, buying, 

orowing ceramic 
field 


CERAMIC 
BULLETIN 


now has 


paid circulation 
of over 


6,923 


And, Ceramic Bulletin pro- 
vides the only COMPLETE cov- 
erage of the $5,000,000,000 
ceramic field both horizontally 
AND vertically. (That's because 
Tan Ltl-Me ohailelle| Mel’ lolileciilelsmme)i 
the American Ceramic Society.) 


Write, wire, phone today for com 
plete details of Ceramic Bulletin's 


overage! 


C@loto Mm \ lela delim ilclam—iae—1-3' 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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TWO-WEEK 
INTRODUCTION 


continued from p. 172 


markable feature, but it could have 
proved to be a disadvantage in 
gaining distributor acceptance be- 
cause 680 possible mountings might 
suggest to distributors the need for 
stocking space-devouring inven- 
tories. 

Somehow we had to convey and 
illustrate dramatically and indelibly 
the fact that despite its versatility 
Opimount consists of only 39 parts 
and would actually occupy less than 
the usual amount of space required 
for normal distributor inventory of 
this type of product. 

Personal demonstrations were re- 
quired. However, even if the time 
schedule permitted, it would have 
been impractical to carry a full se- 
lection of Optimount equipment all 
over the country in airplanes and 
taxicabs. We wondered if there 
might not be an easier and more 
effective way. 

We called in our agency and out- 
lined the problem. In two weeks’ 
time we had to tell our new Opti- 
mount story to more than 100 dis- 
tributors and their salesmen. Four 
points had to be graphically and 
quickly impressed on each distribu- 
tor we reached: 

1. Our Optimount product story 
(versatility, ease of assembly and 
mechanical advantages). 

2. Optimount’s broad range of ap- 
plication and resulting high saies 
potential. 


3. Optimount’s 39 basic parts are 
easily stocked and handled. 


4. With the Optimount catalog, 
sales literature and other selling 
aids furnished, salesmen did not 
have to be specialists to properly 
present the line to prospects. 


Our agency, Noyes & Company of 
Providence, R. I., agreed _ that 
our mission could not be accomp- 
lished without something more than 
the usually effective catalogs, 
mailers and brochures. Something 
new, something visual and dra- 
matic had to be added. 

The Noyes organization worked 
in close cooperation with our man- 
agement from the very beginning. 


Executive sessions including our 
sales, advertising, and engineering 
heads and the agency representative 
enabled us to evolve a fresh and 
new approach, now 
proved beyond doubt by quick and 
enthusiastic distributor response. 


tested and 


We prepared a “blow-up” of cata- 
distributor 
groups how the information should 
be used to select the type and size 
of Optimount needed. A sales bro- 
chure, which opened up to 17x22”, 
permitted good illustrations of the 
various Optimount models and me- 
chanical advantages, and included 
a detailed chart showing the broad 
range of mounting arrangements. 


log pages to show 


Even distributor mailers, a time- 
honored but sometimes trite device, 
were given that extra touch which 
can mean the difference between 
wastebasket burial or  sales-pro- 
ducing inquiries. Our mailer copy, 
explaining how Optimount fits any 
drive need for vertical or horizon- 
tal base mounting, is illustrated by 
a folded flop-over section which 
superimposes photos of possible 
pictures of basic 
Optimount units. Optimount’s ver- 
satility is seen at a glance. 

Copy and illustrations for mailers, 


mountings over 


brochures and catalogs were de- 
veloped by Noyes & Company in 
close cooperation with our engineer- 
ing staff. Artwork and production 
evolved from line drawings and 
extra- 
agency-client teamwork 
guided by advertising manager Don 
Badger. All material was planned, 
developed and produced in less 
than two months. 


photos, and_ represented 


ordinary 


Magnetic easel . . Most dramatic 
and effective of the sales aids de- 
veloped by our agency is the mag- 
netic easel presentation which was 
used with gratifying effectiveness. 
For our first go-around with dis- 
tributor management we used col- 
ored metal backboards in an easel 
measuring 20x25’. Magnetic pop-on 
cutouts of Optimount units and parts 
were made to 6” diameter scale. 
For additional presentations, our 
representatives used 14x20’ boards 
with cutout parts scaled to 5” di- 
ameter. 

The magnetic easel presentation 
was easy to carry, and it permitted 
us to show all the combinations pos- 

Continued on page 176 





LOOKING 
FoR 
NEW 

IC MARKETS? 





> * FLAME 


THE MANUFACTURING MEAT INOUSTRY 


Want to know if 
your product fits? 
This book tells you... 
Write for your 

FREE copy 


MEAT is BIG BUSINESS 


In good times or bad, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


The Meat industry buys thousands of products and services . . . construction and 
plant equipment, refrigeration, packaging equipment, modern packaging 
supplies, ingredients, materials handling, conveyors, shipping and 
transportation, trucks and accessories .... and hundreds more. 


Here’s a perfect market for you ... helps you grow in good times . 
keeps you safe and steady in the lean years. 


The Meat industry is easy to sell, and at low cost through The National 
Provisioner. Only 4,000 primary plants that turn out the huge industry 
volume of 32 billion pounds, worth 18 billion dollars a year. Average 
production per plant is a staggering $4,371,000. 


The Meat industry depends on the PROVISIONER, the pioneer publication for 
67 years. Leads in industry service, prestige and advertising volume. Published 
weekly because of the basic weekly livestock-to-finished product cycle. The 
only PAID book in the field at $6.00 per year with a no-gimmick renewal 
rate of close to 85% for the past 20 years. 


Find out now if your product fits this market. Write for your FREE copy of 
20-page brochure shown above. 





corepargeapeg THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Weekly © THE PURCHASING GUIDE, Annual © N-P DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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over 80,000 


industrial buyers read 


iene 
— 


Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
from Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time is 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene- 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response. 
Each month, for example, an 
average of 7,778 inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines, 
materials, components de- 
scribed in its pages. 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-7146 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7ZOA. 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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TWO-WEEK 
INTRODUCTION 
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sible with actual parts. An actual 
stock Optimount unit was carried 
primarily to show internal construc- 
tion. 

In large metropolitan areas, such 
as New York or Chicago, local dis- 
tributors were invited to our hotel 
group presentations, and in these 
cases our audience would number 
up to 50. Here the magnetic easel 
presentation was not only the most 
effective sales tool we could have 
devised, but proved to be an abso- 
lute necessity. Nothing could have 
served our. purpose better. 

With the magnetized cutouts, we 
could “assemble” any Optimount 
model before the eyes of the audi- 
ence, and demonstrate its ready 
adaptability to any floor, wall or 
ceiling mounting position. 

One alternative considered was a 
light-weight plastic model of Opti- 
mount. This proved impractical be- 
cause only a small quantity of 125 
demonstrator sets was needed, and 
the die cost would have been pro- 
hibitive, even if there had been 
time to produce them. 


Distributor reaction . . Primarily 
because of the portability and effec- 
tiveness of our magnetic easel pres- 
entation were we able to complete 
our new product introduction on 
schedule. Results were considerably 
better than expected. 

The reaction of distributors and 
their salesmen to the demonstrator 
was immediate and enthusiastic. We 
had planned originally to supply 
free sets of non-magnetized cutouts 
to distributors for desk top demon- 
stration. However, since so many 
distributors expressed a preference 
for the magnetized version, we sub- 
sequently offered them to distribu- 
tors at cost. 

Distributor response to this offer 
was one quick way of determining 
the effectivéness of the idea in 
demonstrating the standardized sim- 
plicity of the Optimount line to 
buyers as well as distributors. One- 
third of the distributors visited have 
already ordered the demonstrators, 
and we expect at least a total of 
50% will order them as times goes 
on. 


Group showings . . Magnetized light- 
weight metal cutouts of new speed re- 
ducer’s parts were used with easy-to- 
carry demonstration easel. Distributors 
bought easels for use in selling custom- 
ers, eliminating need for large inventory. 


Introducing a product like Opti- 
mount in the time allotted to a na- 
tionwide network of independent 
industrial distributors called for 
close teamwork between agency and 
client, and to Noyes and Company, 
Providence, we give full credit for 
its major contribution to the proj- 
ect. 

With these sales tools we achieved 
optimum effectiveness and accept- 
ance for the product. In two weeks 
the product had become known to 
distributors throughout the coun- 
try. Each had a working acquaint- 
anceship with the new line and its 
unusual marketing potential. 

Pressure and deadlines sometimes 
prove a spur to resultful perform- 
ance. 








You must be mad, turning dewn a 
proposition like that! 














YOU GET MORE... 
PAY LESS! 
IN MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


02,079 


CIRCULATION COVERING 


cr Relele 


PLANTS FOR ONLY 
erase 


COMPARE COSTS AND RESULTS* 


Six of the top 7 x 10 metalworking publications have 12-time page 
rates ranging from $500 to $585 with circulations ranging from 
30,306 to 47,844. Why pay so much when MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
delivers 35% more circulation at 36% less cost than the average 
of these 6 publications. Advertise in the magazine whose readers 


not only read but buy! Use “readership that produces results” 
as the acid test in selecting media. 


A recent sales analysis of MODERN MACHINE SHOP inquiries 
revealed the following: 
14.2% of the inquiries had been converted to sales. Another 14.8% 
of the inquiries could be classified as potential purchases. Still 
another 18.9% of the inquiries were good sales possibilities. 


THUS, A TOTAL of 47.9% of the inquiries represented 


SALES or POSSIBLE SALES! Taal?) re | ern 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s mass circulation gets your ee 
fea t- (otal ial —@ 


advertising message before production executives. These SOA 


men...in large, medium size and small plants read and ' 
CJ ate) e) 


buy. You get more sales at less cost! 
431 MAIN STREET © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


For details of the above analysis or complete 
media information write to: 
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Mathematical giant . . 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Univac requires two operators, 


produces reports in half the time required by modern tabulating machines 


At Westinghouse 


Tabulating sales data on 1,000 salesmen was a mammoth 


task at Westinghouse. Now Univac has taken over and 


not only tabulates the data, but makes decisions too 


By C. W. McMullen 

Staff Assistant 

Electronic Data Processing Section 
East Pittsburgh Division 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


s The Apparatus Sales Division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. is huge. 
It is composed of 1,000 salesmen 
located in 200 administrative units 
throughout the U. S. These men sell 
280 product lines and service 18,000 
customer locations. 

And yet, each month the division 
management is handed a _ report 
which shows, on a country-wide 
basis, how the year to date sales 
compare with quotas.. With this re- 
port variations from quotas can be 
spotted by product, by region, and 
by major industry classification. Be- 
cause of this report, weakness in 
the sales effort on any product can 
be met with immediate corrective 
action before the changing condi- 
tions have an opportunity to gain 
momentum. 

How, with such a mountain of de- 
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tailed data to handle, is the report 
available in so short a time? The 
answer is found in one word: Uni- 
vac. 


Before . . The problem confronting 
the sales division prior to the in- 
stallation of this million-dollar Uni- 
vac system at the East Pittsburgh 
plant was the task of reporting the 
effect of the sales effort to each or- 
ganization level immediately fol- 
lowing the close of a business pe- 
riod. 

There was also the problem of 
analyzing sales as to (1) industry 
participation and (2) the cost of 
sales per business obtained. Between 
5,000,000 and 6,006,000 tabulating 
cards were being used yearly to 
meet these requirements. 

With this tremendous amount of 
information tc handle, the schedule 
for issuing sales records was so tight 
that it was extremely difficult to 
meet any additional requests for in- 
formation. At the same time, the 
tabulating cards rigidly limited the 


amount of information which could 
be carried concerning each sale. 
Let Univac do it . . The Univac 
was selected to develop sales sta- 
tistics because it offered the follow- 
ing advantages: 


1. It would produce accurate and 
more comprehensive information. 


2. It would simultaneously produce 
reports covering the specifle re- 
quirements of each level of sales 
management, and thereby establish 
effective control of the sales organ- 


ization. 


3. The amount of data carried per 
customer, product code, or salesman 
could be expanded at will. 


4. It would make the information 
available faster and, therefore, of 
greater value to the sales organiza- 
tion. 


The East Pittsburgh Univac in- 
stallation is now producing nearly 
50 monthly, quarterly, and annual 
reports to meet the urgent need for 
timely sales analysis. To produce 
these reports, which are on a year- 
to-date basis, the Univac must 
process 270,000 values each month. 
This includes: posting each value 
to the correct product under each 
customer’s record; crediting the 
correct salesman so that his sales 
effort can be evaluated; assigning 
the transaction to the proper sales 
administrative unit, and making 
various analyses concerning indus- 
try application. 


Decision maker .. In addition 
to the tabulations and listings pro- 
duced by the previously-used 
equipment, the Univac has been 
given decisions to make, decisions 
which relieve management of the 
tedious study of details. 

For example, the Univac studies 
the salesmen’s records against as- 
signed quotas. Not only are these 
percentages calculated for each of 
34 major product lines, but they are 
also checked against over-all per- 
formance. A final analysis as to 
whether the salesman attained a de- 
sirable product coverage is clearly 
indicated to management by a sim- 
ple “Yes” or “No” printed on each 
salesman’s report. 

To make this decision for man- 

Continued on page 180 





Here’s how sharp ad managers are using 


WOODBINE ENAMEL 


nting dollars 
Attractive “‘spec” sheets, printed in one 
color, are being produced economically on 
Woodbine Colored Enamel. The 13 different 
colors lend themselves to a system 


of easy identification for line and 
model categories. 





Making frequent mailings to distributors 
and/or dealers — featuring merchandising 
ideas, promotions, national advertising, 

etc. — is one of the most direct methods 

to keep your products out in front at retail 
level. Printing your “flyers” on 

Colored Enamel automatically combines 
effectiveness with economy. 


SOPSCSOSESHHOSSEFESS SEES ESESESSSSSEHSESHSOSSSSESESESEH ESE ESOSE SOOO ESOS ESS OSS OSS SOSH SSE SSSSHESSHOOSSSSSESESSSESHSSSOSSHESESEHEOEHE 


HAND-OUT Hand-out folders usually run into large 
quantities. Cost per thousand is important. 
It’s surprising what can be accomplished 
with a good layout, in one or two 
colors, printed on Woodbine Colored 
Enamel. Prints equally well, 
letterpress or offset. 








g Pennants, streamers, and window posters 
for sales events and special promotions 
are made-to-order for Woodbine Colored 
Enamel. Even one color printing 
provides the necessary color impact 
for high attention value. 


SOSOSSSSEHHSSSOSOHSSESSSSESESEOSEOESSEESEOESHEESESOSSOE OOOOH SOEOEEESOOEEOHESHOEHOOHEHOSHHOSHOESEHEEESOHESOS 


Any color to meet exact specifications can be supplied on 
special order in 5000 Ib. quantity or more. 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER COMPANY 


1203 North Meade Street 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





than any other 
petroleum 
publication! 


Media- wise space buyers can 
stretch budgets in the lucrative 
petroleum industry by using 
tabloid-size OIL and GAS 
EQUIPMENT. They reach 

the highly concentrated 
audience who buys... and 
uses .. . oilfield equipment. 
This unmatched equipment 
interest is proved month after 
month by an unequalled reader 
response which O & GE 


forwards to its advertisers. 
Such records can not be refuted. 


IN SEPTEMBER ‘58 


O & GE has already sent 
over 8,700 reader inquiries 
to advertisers. And each 
mail brings in more. 

This is PROOF POSITIVE! 


THE MAGAZINE oF Petrochanics 


P.O. BOX 1260 TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 


Issued by the publishers of 
The OlL and GAS JOURNAL 
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| UNIVAC.. 


continued from p. 178 


agement, the Univac makes an av- 
| erage of 1075 additions, 105 multi- 


| plications, 106 divisions, and four 


subtractions—for a total of 1290 
arithmetical operations per sales- 
man. 

Prior to Univac, this measure- 
ment of sales effort was never at- 
tempted. With Univac, the actual 
production of the report requires 

| only one-half hour. 

This productive capacity of the 
Univac is well demonstrated by the 
fact that in one operation the fol- 
lowing information is obtained on a 
year-to-date basis: 


| 1. A report for each of the 18,000 
| customer locations, showing the 
itemized sales credited to the 280 
products, is accumulated and edited 
for printing. 
2. The sales are analyzed and class- 
ified as to the industries involved. 


3. An analysis of the sales made to 

| distributors and non-distributors is 
produced separately for two manu- 
facturing divisions. 


| 4. The individual records of all 
agents and distributors are set aside 
| for further study. 


This operation shows the distinct 
advantages that electronic comput- 
| ers have over even the most mod- 
| ern tabulating equipment. 


| Not enough . . But the ability to 
store and analyze immense quan- 
tities of information is not enough 
to satisfy modern management. 
| Timeliness of information is also 
basic to the problem of retaining 
| and building markets. 
| That this timeliness has been 
| achieved by the Univac operation 
| can best be shown by noting that, 
| having received the final data at 
5 p.m. on the closing day of the 
month, the Univac will have pro- 
duced, balanced, and printed five 
| major reports by 10 a.m. of the fol- 
| lowing day. The total personnel re- 
| quired is one operator for the Uni- 
| vac and an operator for the high- 
| speed printer and other auxiliary 
equipment. 
This speed is achieved without 


sacrificing detailed information. In 
fact, the quality and quantity of in- 
formation furnished has materially 
increased compared to previously 
tabulated reports. For example, one 
of these reports shows the sales by 
products made in each region. These 
sales are further broken down to 
four major industry classifications 
and by international sales. 

In addition, the breakdown of the 
products to the four major indus- 
tries is, in turn, accumulated into 
totals by groups of products by in- 
dustries, and again to totals by man- 
ufacturing departments. 


20 vs. millions . . Much more 
could be written of the individual 
benefits which are being obtained 
from each of the 50 reports: but it 
would, in general, be repetitious in 
nature. 

We cannot, however, overlook the 
benefits of having a year’s data on 
20 magnetic tapes instead of on mil- 
lions of tabulating cards. Now we 
can make studies on the economics 
of selling, compare one year’s his- 
tory with another, analyze buying 
habits, and determine sales cost 
compared to profit by product lines. 

The former equipment could not 
produce these reports in time to be 
used within the proper business 
cycle. Now we are producing a re- 
port in twenty-five minutes. 

In brief, the following benefits 
have been obtained by applying the 
Univac to the problem of sales rec- 
ords: 


1. The time required to produce the 
reports has decreased by at least 
50 percent. 


2. The ability to select specific data 
for special reports has given man- 
agement a new tool with which to 
work. 


3. More checks and balances have 
been built into the procedures so 
that accuracy is automatically as- 
sured. 


4. The combination of improved ac- 
curacy, timeliness, analysis, and se- 
lection has given the sales organ- 
ization a higher confidence in the 
decision made and actions taken. 


5. With more of the analysis being 
done by Univac, management now 
has more time to “look ahead.” 
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A multi-million dollar sales opportunity for 1959! 


Bootmakers, boatmakers, bookbinders, lumber companies, Black Brothers, Inc. * Borden Company *¢ Bramley 
tile companies, publishing companies, manufacturers of Machinery Corp. ¢ Carter Bell Manufacturing Co. ¢ 
jewelry, furniture, toys, insulation, matches, paper tubes, Darling & Company * Hadley Bros.— Uhl Company ¢ 
models, luggage, aircraft parts, labels, paper boxes, flooring. H. V. Hardman Co., Inc. * Minnesota Mining & 


Manufacturing Co. * Narmco Resins & Coating Co. 
National Polychemicals, Inc. « Rubber & Asbestos 
Corp. * Schaefer Machine Co. * Shawinigan Resins 
Corp. * Stamford Rubber Supply Co. ¢ Taylor, Stiles 


These are just some of the thousands of companies across 
all industry who are, today, a great and growing market 
for adhesives and adhesive products of every kind. A mar- 


ket for machinery and equipment. A market that you can & Co. © Testw eng 
reach, as 2 single market, for the first time in ADHESIVES 0. ° Testworth Loberatoriss « Xyloe Rubber Co. 
AGE ... the magazine of the industry! If you sell adhesives, or adhesive products . . . or the 


materials, machinery, equipment. supplies and services 
Here is a partial list of the important companies who used to make, ship, store or apply 
are already using—and will be using—ADHESIVES AGE adhesives ... be sure to include 
in 1959, to tell the story of their products and services to ADHESIVES AGE in your 1959 ie 
this multi-million dollar market: advertising. (Pte Vee 


Ask for a copy of the report: ADHESIVES AGE—Market and Magazine . . . including material from basic Mills Shepard research. 
PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 West 31st Street, New York1 + Phone PEnnsylvania 6-6872 i 


Shown above, M-49 Magnetometer used for measuring earth's magnetic field 


KEEPING ALERT FOR BIG BONANZAS 


Today, the mining rush is on for super fuels and 
super metals. New mining districts are being 
opened up all over the free world. Exotic fuels 
from exotic places! 

How to keep up with this fast moving market? 
MINING WorLp* and Wor.Lp Minna. Together 
they blanket both domestic and foreign opera- 
tions with select, active circulation. MINING 
Wok pb circulates in the most productive domes- 
tic mining areas— Wor.Lp MiIninc in the 108 
export countries where mining is major. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Editorially, the MintnG WorLD-WorLD MINING 
combination pays off, too. Miller Freeman 
staffers from Uganda to Utah provide a con- 
stant exchange of information on mining tech- 
nology and operations. It all adds up to a real 
bonanza for alert advertisers. 


For information on markets served by Mining 
World, World Mining, or any other Miller 
Freeman publication, you are cordially invited 
to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


oct eo, 5 _ * 
« . >f 4 
SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 


VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 «+ ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 
NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 





courtesy of Varian Associates. 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 
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Are you missing an opportunity by not tailoring your 


advertising and good will material to the needs of 


secondary school classes? A teacher defines needs. 


By Robert J. G. Barlow 


s Shortly after entering teaching, 
I became quite interested in the 
possibilities of using business-spon- 
sored materials in my class in addi- 
tion to the texts. Since then I’m 
amazed at the amount and variety of 
materials—both good and bad—I’ve 
managed to assemble. 

It occurred to me that business 
men might be interested in know- 
ing what teachers look for in these 
items when they select some for 
use. Most of what I say will be 
slanted toward my own fields of 
mathematics and sciences, but it 
applies equally to other fields. 

The first item I check when se- 
lecting material is whether stu- 
dents can understand the vocab- 
ulary used and the ideas expressed. 
What is the reading level of the ma- 
terial? If the level is too low or too 
high, I go no further. As an ex- 
ample, I would not use Pfizer’s ex- 
cellent, informative and_ colorful 
Man’s Smallest Servants below the 
tenth grade biology. Ford’s fine little 
pamphlet on the origin of measure- 
ments is quite suitable for students 
from junior high age upward. 

It would be ridiculous to use 
Squibb’s Junior Medics of America 
above the lower elementary grades. 
Children are highly insulted if they 
feel you’ve given them material 
that is too easy. On the other hand, 
if it is too hard most students simply 
quit trying to do the work. The 


grade level is determined by vo- 
cabulary used, the complexity of 
ideas expressed and the experience 
background necessary for the chil- 
dren to understand the material 
presented. 


Fit subjects studied . . How much 
of the subject matter in the booklet 
fits in with the teacher’s course of 
study? Bausch & Lomb’s magnifi- 
cent Milestones in Optical History 
would presently be of no use in 
science classes, since optics is not 
included in our course of study, and 
we do not have the time available 
to digress. Conversely, General 
Electric’s electrical “comic book” 
series has been immensely useful, 
since electricity is one of our ma- 
jor units of study. 

If a business plans to aim at a 
certain grade level with its offerings, 
it would be wise to determine in 
advance what subjects are studied 
at that level. If the initial criteria 
are passed, I decide how accurate 
and how up to date the subject mat- 
ter is. Accuracy is relatively easily 
checked with the assistance of the 
library and/or reference books. If 
the copyright date on a pamphlet 
is several years back, it’s a fair 
bet the subject matter and/or the 
illustrations are outmoded. This can 
easily be checked visually and with 
the aid of references. 

It would be wise for several com- 
panies to re-evaluate their existing 
school materials and to update them. 

Continued on page 184 
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on one release 


PUBLICITY 
GHEGKER 


By using the Checker, the only complete 
guide to the nation’s business, farm and 
consumer magazines, you can save up to 
$50 per release. The Checker lets you 
select the right magazines for your list. 
Ends broadcast methods which waste 
money in photos, addressing and postage. 

The Checker is coded to show what 
type of publicity is used by each of 3450 
publications. Listings are complete with 
editor's names, addresses, circulation, 
publishing company and issuance date. 
New feature is complete list of magazines 
put out by multiple publishers. Also shows 
which publications make charges for cuts. 
Complete 336 page working publicity tool 
for just $18.00. Send for your copy today. 


r= SENT ON APPROVAL ain 


Please send me on approval 
copies of Bacon’s Publicity 
] Checker at $18.00 each. 


i Bill: [] Me (_) My Company 





| Firm 





! Address 
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CON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
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TEACHERS .. 


continued from p. 183 


Advertising vs. facts .. How much 
advertising material is presented 
compared to the amount of subject 
matter included? I will not have my 
students wade through ten para- 
graphs of praise for the virtue of a 
company and their products to 
reach one paragraph of pure subject 
matter. 

Pure advertising tracts generally 
do not belong in a class. General 
Electrics and Bausch & Lomb’s 
earlier-cited contributions are the 
best examples of minimal advertis- 
ing tastefully and unobstrusively 
scattered thru a booklet. The main 
use I’ve found for flagrantly biased 
pamphlets is one which reflects ad- 
versely on the company. I’ve used 
them to illustrate how to spot ad- 
vertising propaganda and distill it 
from the facts. 


Sugar coating . . My next concern 
is how well or attractively the 
author presents his subject matter. 
Some of the better subject matter 
I’ve ever seen has been spoiled by 
a dull, dry style of writing, out- 
dated illustrations, few colorful 
illustrations or even lack of illus- 
tration. I’ve found the use of a 
story or theme to develop subject 
matter highly successful with chil- 
dren. 

Colorful yet relatively simple 
illustrations aid immeasurably. 
Many booklets in my files with ex- 
cellent texts founder on the rock 
of poor illustrations. The most col- 
orful presentations are generally 
found in the educational “comics” 
such as U. S. Steel’s Joe, The Genie 
of Steel and those of the American 
Association of Railroads. 

Honors for best use of color as an 
eye catching device and in explan- 
atory diagrams must go to Pfizer’s 
Man’s Smallest Servants and Socony 
Mobil’s Oil Power periodical, es- 
pecially the issue on earth satellites. 
Colorful, attractive presentation of 
a text makes a teacher’s job much 
easier. 

Increasing numbers of companies 
are offering a “teacher’s guide” to 
assist teachers in using materials 
they offer. This generally contains 
the following items: 


1. A list of questions that students 
can answer with the assistance of 
the companies’ booklets. 
2. Background information on the 
subject for the teacher. 
3. Lists of projects or reports re- 
lated to the topic for student use. 
4. A bibliography of 
The best material for teachers is 
being produced by the trade asso- 
ciations, notably the Association of 
American Railroads, The Iron & 
Steel Institute, and the forestry as- 
sociations. A teacher’s guide is not 
a necessity, but a good one can 
save the teacher a lot of time. 


references. 


Charging a fee . . The final point 
is the fee charged for the material. 
I don’t mind reasonable fees or 
paying postage fees. If the fee is 
high, we usually have difficulty 
getting the necessary money from 
our budget for texts. I’ve had to 
omit some good material for lack 
of necessary money to buy it at 
the time. There are isolated cases 
where the company charges a 
ridiculous price for the quality and 
quantity of their offerings. This 
does no one any good. 

In the body of my discussion 
thus far I’ve referred to criteria for 
judging written business-sponsored 
materials. The same criteria can be 
applied to the selection of indus- 
trially-sponsored films or other 
audio-visual aids which I find quite 
useful in science and in mathematics 
to a lesser degree because there are 
few in that subject. This lack offers 
a real opportunity to an alert com- 
pany. The fields and varieties of 
use of these films are constantly ex- 
panding. 

Companies miss an excellent ad- 
vertising opportunity and chance to 
spread good will when they do not 
provide materials that may be uti- 
lized by a teacher. If they choose to 
provide them, they should be care- 
fully planned and organized. An in- 
dustry’s failure to provide materials 
suggests the company concerned has 
failed to meet its obligation to 
assist in the education of its fu- 
ture working force as well as con- 
sumer public where possible. 

An educational project need not 
be expensive or extensive to merit 


teachers’ attention and wide usage. 
* 





One construction job triggers the need for another. As needs are met 
...more are created. Highways bring housing... housing leads to 
stores, plants, schools, hospitals, sewers, power plants and more 
roads, more highways, more housing. As America has grown, 
construction has multiplied. And as long as we continue burlding 

a greater America, construction will keep on multiplying. 


Sell EN-R's 79,000 and you sell the men who build America ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABP ABC + 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Stanford forecasts 
U. S. income for 
1960, ’°65, ’70, ’75 


# A 125-page look into the future 
of U. S. consumer purchasing pow- 
er is available from the public re- 
lations office of Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Cal., at $2 a 
copy. 

The report forecasts personal in- 
come, federal individual income 
taxes, and spendable income for 
1960, ’65, ’°70 and ’75. “Income trends 
in the United States through 1975,” 
geographically covers continental 
United States, the nine areas into 
which the U. S. has been divided by 
the Census Bureau, and 11 western 
states. 

Section I of the report includes 
a general description of the income 
and tax measures developed and 
projected, a statement of the as- 
sumptions underlying the approach 
employed, an outline of the esti- 
mating methods used, and an evalu- 
ation of the projections obtained. 

Section II is a set of figures and 
tables giving the historical data con- 
structed, the principal components 
of the projection procedure, and the 
estimates resulting from that pro- 
cedure. 

Section III is in the nature of an 
appendix and includes certain de- 
tails of the procedures followed and 
specifies the sources of basic in- 
formation. 


New research service to 
determine customer attitudes 


= A new industrial research serv- 
ice designed to determine “what a 
particular company’s industrial cus- 
tomers think about its products, its 
sales methods, company policies, its 
general and technical communica- 
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tions and industrial customer rela- 
tions” is being offered by Benson 
& Benson, Princeton, N.J., research 
firm. 

According to Lawrence E. Ben- 
son, president of the research firm, 
“The Benson Industrial Marketing 
Report overcomes the limitations of 
salesmen’s reports and provides the 
management of a company with an 
obsective, hard-hitting and compre- 
hensive view of the company. 

“The information is obtained by 
staff specialists who talk confiden- 
tially with top officials in each of 
those companies representing a 
cross section of the client’s cus- 
tomers and prospects.” 


Sales and credit guide 
issued for Pacific markets 


= Sales information and _ credit 
listings on commercial and indus- 
trial buyers in the Pacific market 
are available in the newly revised 
“1958 Market Guide for the Pacific 
Area.” 

The guide, published annually by 
American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers Corp., 253 Broadway, New 
York 7, covers: Hong Kong, Philip- 
pine Republic, Taiwan, Korea, 
Hawaii, Guam, and others. 


Fraser's Canadian directory 
lists 677 new firms 


# A total of 677 companies com- 
menced operations in Canada in 
1957, according to the latest edition 
of Fraser’s Canadian Trade Direc- 
tory, Montreal. Another 577 com- 
panies discontinued business. 

The $10 directory includes in its 
seven sections 6,500 product head- 
ings. Its alphabetical manufacturers’ 
list shows 15,000 brand names, and 
the foreign alphabetical section lists 
more than 12,000 foreign companies 
with their Canadian representatives. 
There are more than 50,000 new 
listings, deletions, changes of ad- 
dress, etc. in the new edition. 


New business library to 
contain 15,000 directories 


= A new business library contain- 
ing over 15,000 published directories, 
privately compiled mailing lists and 


market research data and industrial 
direct mail material from the U.S. 
and 47 foreign countries has been 
set up by Dunhill International List 
Co., New York. 

Use of the library is by subscrip- 
tion only. 


21,000 companies responsibie 
for 45% of U.S. gross sales 


= Some 21,000 companies with an 
indicated worth of $1 million or 
more are responsible for 45% of 
the nation’s gross sales, 39% of to- 
tal employment, and 48% of total 
salaries and wages, according to sta- 
tistics reflected in the new Dun & 
Bradstreet Million Dollar Directory 
to be published Jan. 1. 

In addition to listing 21,000 com- 
panies, the directory will also list 
the approximately 175,000 top man- 
agement officials of these com- 
panies. 

The directory will be indexed 
under four principal headings: al- 
phabetically by name of business, 
geographically by state and cities, 
functionally by line of industry and 
trade, and individually by name of 
officers and directors. 


STATISTICS PLUS 





Weekly economic 
reports offered 
on West Germany 


= Weekly reports on the West 
German Federal Republic are avail- 
able from Deutsches Industriein- 
stitut (Institute of German Indus- 
try), 3/5, Kaiser-Wilhelm-Ring, 
Box 95, Cologne 5, West Germany. 

Along with news briefs and up- 
to-date reports, this new informa- 
tion service will carry the latest 
official West German statistics on 
production, prices, foreign trade, 
wages, etc. The service will also 
publish excerps from important 
statements of West German indus- 
trial leaders. 

Economic developments within 
the Communist-controlled Soviet 
Zone of Occupation as well as the 
progress of the various schemes for 
the economic integration of Europe 
will also be covered in the re- 
ports. * 
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How to get more business right now: 





“Me not call on the purchasing agent? 
I gotta eat, don’t I?” 


Even the least experienced industrial salesmen 
quickly learn that they have to call on the P.A. 
And the “pros” have known it for years! 


Your advertising must constantly support 
both the “freshman” and the “pro” by 
regularly calling on the purchasing agent just 
as they do. It’s the P.A. who decides what 
share of the business you get, if any at all! 


PURCHASING Magazine is the ONE magazine 
the P.A. reads thoroughly — because it’s the 
ONLY magazine edited completely to his 
informational needs. The editorial material 
in PuRCHASING tells the P.A. HOW to buy 

— the ads help him decide WHAT to buy. 
See this spelled out in our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


IN 5 F) 

This year some 625 advertisers are using 
PURCHASING Magazine to keep purchasing 
agents informed about their products. 

No other magazine in the field comes 
even close to this record. 
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CLOSING DATE 


WILL HE SPECIFY YOUR PRODUCTS? 


FOR THE ANSWER—CATALOG INeem 


56,000 Electronic Engineers and P.A.’s 
Specify and Buy From CGM Product Sections 


When,an engineer is about to make a buying decision — the specifica- 
tions, the complete details about any. product tell the engineer what 
he wants to know — which product will do the job best. For this 
information, he invariably reaches for eem. For it is within the 
catalog section of this 1,096 page catalog-directory that the electronic 
industry is classified into 50 major product sections. He checks the 
section containing the type of product he requires, studies the catalog 
descriptions of the available makes, and then makes his decision. 


Next time a buying decision is made, will you be represented in the 


appropriate product section... 


? Your competitors will. 


CHECK TO SEE IN WHICH SECTIONS YOUR PRODUCTS BELONG 


SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 


1100 Amplifiers 
1200 Antennas & Accessories 
1300 Audio Equipment & 


Accessories 
1400 Cabinets, Chassis, Racks, 


Boxes, etc. 
1500 Capacitors (all types) 
1600 Chemicals, Coating, 
Paint, Varnishes, etc. 
1700 — embedded, 
|. plug-in, ete. 
1800 cits. [Fatuster, Chokes, 
Toroids), Assemblies 
1900 — 
juipment 
2000 C s&A iated 
Equipment 
2100 ——, Clips, 
ets, Plugs & Jacks 
2200 Pm Systems & 
Components 
2300 —_ Frequency 
Control 
2400 Dials, Knobs Panel 
Equi 


juipmen 
2500 Fabricators, Services, 
Seals, etc. 


2600 Fans, Blowers, Environ- 
mental Chambers, etc. 





SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 


2700 Filters 

2800 Hardware 

2900 Instruments & Test 
Equipment 

3000 Instruments, Graphic 





3200 Material (Metals, 
lastics, etc.) 
3300 Medical Electronic 
Equipment 
3400 Microwave, Radar 
Equipment 
3500 Motors & Accessories, 


Control 
3600 Nuclear & Radiation 
Components 
3700 Photo Electric 
Equipment 
3800 Photographic Equipment 
3900 Pilot & Signal Lights 
4000 Power Supplies 


4100 Production & Automati 
Machinery 
4200 Publications & Services 








SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 
4300 Recording Equipment 
4400 Rectifiers (non-tube 


4500 Relays 
4600 oe & Development 


4700 Resistors (fixed-variable) 
4800 Semiconductors — 


5100 Switches & Associated 


Items 
5200 Telemetering Equipment 
5300 Thermal Devices 
5400 Tools, (hand & power) 
5500 Transducers & ‘ 


5600 Transformers ‘Chokes, 
actors, etc. 


5700 Tubes & Tube Parts 
5800 Ultrasonic Equipment 
5900 Vibrators & Choppers 








6000 Wire, Cable, Harnesses, 
ete. 


Catalog in eem, 1959 —it’s the most effective way to keep your com- 
plete, up-to-date product data at the fingertips of 56,000 engineers 
and p.a.’s—at the lowest cost of any annual directory or buying guide. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER — eem 


60 Madison Avenue « Hempstead, New York « IlVanhoe 6-7755 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


mail, 


1101/Circle on 


Describe mailing lists for 
reaching municipal market 


Readers’ Service Card 


lists covering several classifica 
are described 


he American 


1102/Circle on 


Media and market data released 
by new Canadian publication 


Readers’ Service 


n , Agricultural 
which bega 


luded in the rey 
Chemicals in Canada, 


in Ser tember, is a 


an pur 


lescription of 


1103/Circle 


Describe complete service for 
production of business films 


on Readers’ § 


eparation and filming of 


} 


business are outlined in a 16 


page, illustrated bx et 


by the Calvin Co. 


luded is an explanat 


recently released 


ion of the facil- 
and equipment 
of such 


tion, editing, pr 


available, and of the 


functions departments as anima 


ocessing, etc 


1104/Circle 


Sides contains current 
business trends and surveys 


on Readers’ Service C 


Recent trends in business and labor 


activities are shown in a 4-page brochure 
released by Mill & Factory. 
One of a series of 


monthly reprints 





showing the latest developments in many 
phases of industry, it also contains the 
resulis of the publication's “survey of the 
month”. 


1105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Statistical analysis presented 
for selling railroad market 


Market data on 50 leading railroad sys- 
tems including figures on income, pur- 
chases, and equipment expenditures, is 
contained in “A Sound Approach to the 
Railroad Market". 

Compiled by the Pocket List of Railroad 
Officials, the 16-page booklet covers 85% 
of the total railroad market and includes 
current trends and buying procedures. 


1106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Farm purchases of approximately $22.3 
billion in goods and services are cited as 
evidence of a rapidly expanding market in 
a study compiled by Farm Store Merchan- 
dising. 

The folder, which includes examples of 
typical purchases by individuals and 67 
regions, also contains information on the 
magazine, which began regular monthly 
publication in September. 


1107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Editor’s trade newsletter 
described in folder 


A bi-weekly newsletter containing ma- 
terial to aid editors in writing, editing, pro- 
duction and printing, is detailed in a re- 
port from the Publication Institute. 

Included in the folder is information on 
the newsletter’s purpose, content, and cost 
of the service. 





mca 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet outlines procedure for 
preparing sales catalogs 

A step-by-step guide for planning, pric- 
ing, and distributing sales catalogs, has 
been prerxzred by Direct Mail Printing Co. 

Included in the 27-page booklet is in- 
formation on layout, production, paper and 
printing costs, binding, and mailing. 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study shows role of executives 
in making buying decisions 


Charts and statistics detailing the influ- 
ence of top management executives in se- 
lecting the brand name and type of equip- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9811 


Please send me the following 


rketing 


© Send for these free selling tools 


ment to be purchased by their companies, 
are presented in a 28-page booklet. 
Recently released by Business Week, 
the report discusses 10 areas where man- 
agement effects buying decisions. 


1110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Outline present and future 
military market expenditures 


A breakdown of current armed services 
expenditures totalling 45 billion dollars, 
and increases forecast through 1963, ore 
contained in a brochure released by 
Armed Forces Management. 

Included in the report is an analysis of 
the publication’s circulation and a com- 
parison of several military publications. 


Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 





research and media data ... 
1101 1102 1103 # 1104 


NAME 








1105 1106 1107 1108 


TITLE 








1109. «1110 =] s1112 


COMPANY 








1114 «1115 s«-1116 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





1118 


ADDRESS 





a ee ae 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Feb. 15, 1959 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Neomesa ry 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


1111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Show use of public relations 
as stimulant to sales 


Methods of employing public relations 
to attain increased sales and profits, are 
outlined in a brochure recently released 
by the Contempo Agency. 

Showing the objectives and results of a 
continued program, it illustrates the coor- 
dination of public relations with sales and 
advertising programs. 


1112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Record spending forecast for 
1959 construction market 


A breakdown of public and private con- 
struction coritracts awarded for 1959 is 
shown in «a reprint from Engineering 
News-Record. 

Forecasting the second highest expendi- 
tures in construction history, the article 
charts dollar volume and percentage in- 
creases for each of the industry segments. 


1113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market data presented for 
petroleum processing industry 


A statistical analysis of oil, gas and 
petrochemical processing operations, is 
presented in this 36-page booklet issued 
by Potroleum Refiner. 

Included is market information on an- 
nual production, equipment and materials, 
plant locations, and sales approaches. 


1114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Release new study of 
truck and bus fleet market 


An analysis of truck and bus fleet oper- 
ations is presented in a market study pre- 
pared by Transportation Supply News. 

Included in the report is material on 
fleet types and sizes, methods of operation, 
buying influences, and an editorial ex- 
amination of fleet publications. 


1118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Custom exhibit display 
designed for quick assembly 


Lightweight, customized exhibit displays 
that can be assembled in 15 minutes, cre 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


v8ll1 


Please send me the following 


research and media data... 


1101 


* Please print or type information below 





1102 1103 1104 








1105 


TITLE 


1106 §=1107 





1109 


COMPANY 





1113 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





1117 





ADDRESS 








CITY & ZONE *Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Feb. 15, 1959 


described in a pamphlet released by Fed- 
eral Displays, Inc. 

Included in the paniphlet are several il- 
lustrations of possible display booth ar- 
rangements and details for obtaining a 
free sketch based on individual company 
requirements. 


41116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study analyzes purchases and 
responsibilities of power engineer 


Job responsibilities and equipment used 
by power engineers in a variety of indus- 
tries, are profiled in a 28-page brochure. 

Recently released by Power Engineer- 
ing, the report details the engineer's func- 
tion in relation to his particular company, 
as well as job titles by which he may be 
identified. 


1117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Research data compiled for 
selling dental market 


A three-part market study covering the 
dentist, dental laboratory, and patient, 
showing amounts spent for goods and 
equipment has recently been released by 
Dental Survey Publications, Inc. 

Including a number of charts and sur- 
veys, the 44-page booklet includes sugges- 
tions for establishing product distribution 
channels. 


1118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Describe service for sending 
individually selected gifts 


A service which allows the recipient 
to personally select his Christmas gift, is 
explained in a brochure prepared by the 
Certif-A-Gift Co. 

Gifts, which can be offered in several 
price ranges, are chosen from an illus- 
trated folder bearing the sender’s im- 
print, and may be mailed or distributed 
personally. 





yA 
< 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 





Evening sessions . . Films, slide presenta- 
tions, comparing sales techniques and 
card playing comprised nightly entertain- 
ment during the three day meeting. 
Cabins had all necessary facilities. 


STATE PARK.. 


continued from p. 66 


and coffee breaks were scheduled to 
coincide with the daily sessions. 


Transportation . . Century sales- 
men were met at the St. Louis 
Union Station by headquarters per- 
sonnel. The men were transported in 
two groups to the Park by Grey- 
hound bus. Train reservations were 
made in two schedules — half of the 
men arriving in the morning and 
half in the afternoon. The meeting 
started Sunday, December 15th with 
a get-together buffet supper. 

At 8:00 am. the following day 
formal sessions began and lasted for 
three days. Evenings were devoted 
to visiting, comparing sales tech- 
niques, card playing and viewing 
slide presentations of salesmen’s 
hunting trips and hobbies. All eve- 
ning activities were voluntary on 
the part of the salesmen. 

After a final breakfast Thursday 
morning, the men were transported 
back to Union Station in St. Louis. 
Their train reservations had been 
made in advance, and they left for 
their respective territories. 

The advantages of having a meet- 
ing at a state park such as Pere 
Marquette are many: 


® Salesmen put in three good days 
of work in pleasant, relaxing sur- 
roundings. 


@ The Park was away from all the 
distracting noises and influences of 
the city. 

© We were free from bothersome 


Continued on page 192 








These 106 years 
can SELL more space 


in your publication 


A total of 106 years of creative selling . . . with Hearst, 
McGraw-Hill, Curtis, Time, Inc. and numerous well estab- 
lished trade publications . . . has seasoned the Jack Bain 
Company team of professionals who can increase your 
linage for 1959. 


Working on straight commission for established publica- 
tions, we have increased sales for other publishers up to 
100%, in two cases 700%. These are not promises, but 
they show what our method of selling, developed over 24 
years, can accomplish. 


We give your book the experience of skilled men who 
make more calls more often .. . who represent you alone 
when they call, instead of losing you in "group" or "bulk" 
pitches . . . and who bring back signed contracts to you 
at lower cost. 


You get the co-ordinated efforts of a team of mature, 
well regarded men with established selling records. Their 
calibre is a credit to your publication. They know the 
agencies, the accounts, the buyers who make the deci- 
sions. And in most cases, you get them for less cost than 
if you had only one salesman. 


These are some of the reasons why we believe we can 
show you a better profit on your book this coming year. 
Our complete selling plan, and the records of what it has 
done, are yours to check if you will write us now... or 


phone MUrrayhill 2-3345. 


ie aatey # bes 
JACK BAIN COMPANY hibhew Kepreveatiai 


* MURRAY HILL 2-334 


FTH AVENUE ‘NEW YORK 7.N.Y 


November 1958 


J 


5 
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continued from p. 191 


interruptions because we had re- 
served all of the Park’s facilities. 


im reprints 


TITITIITILI LLL 


@ Lodgings and meals were avail- 
able for all under the same roof, 
which permitted us to schedule and 
start meetings on time. 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketina are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 


Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois $t., Chicago 11, Ill. 
P . ad @ We knew where our salesmen 


CDUCUUUECEREEEEOEOOUECCOUSEERGRECEOCUEOCOERERSEOEOEUACDOUOEEEEEGTECUEECEO EOC EREREEEOEET OCC EEEREREAAEEUDOOCEOREEHRECOOCORERGR RAE AN EOOO CREE EERO RETIN 


R360 How to sell an idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond 
Tips on how to first test the validity of your idea and then to present it clearly 
and concisely to prove your case—even after the idea has been flatly turned down 


Venezian 

This article traces the development of amount of space allotted to business publicat 
by industrial advertisers and tells why it continues to increase 

A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 

At what level should you write for your prospects to understand your copy 
test your copy what copywriting traps should he avoided? These basic px 
are thoroughly covered in this article 


nt 





The field of printed company communications is covered from the lowly plant bulletin 
board to the annual report to employes, with a checklist included to help do a more 


effective over-a 


What's best? Big ads seldom . . small ads often? — by George W. Dewey 


planning and present some highly interesting conclusions 


How to get technical help with technical publicity — by Michael K. Bonner 
This author tells of obtaining good technical publicity through an effective 
partnership between the advertising manager and the engineering department 

A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 

How your company can ‘‘conquer the future’’ through market planning, why market 
planning is necessary, and how to plan by outlining seven steps of the planning 
process. Adapted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conference 

How to get more value from trade show exhibits 

Various aspects of exhibiting and yardsticks for measuring them as determined by the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institute, based on what is probably the most 
intensive single study of industrial trade show exhibiting ever conducted 

How industrial companies determine ad budgets — by John J. O'Rourke 
Latest National Industrial Advertisers Association budget study based on reports 
from 467 companies of various sizes, which sell to industry. 

When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick Hodgson 
Eight reasons why industrial advertisers should ‘‘always’’ buy promotional services 
outside, as well as some drawbacks of working through such services. Based on 
business and industrial advertising workshop held by Association of Nationa 
Advertisers. 


A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
How booth personnel should behave at a trade show in order to do their most effective 
selling job, based on original material prepared by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cc 
for their trade show personnel 
‘H izing’ s Leoni, 4 ads 
The Hays Corp. tells how they “‘humanize’’ their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts 
Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handied best and 
cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising 
How to pay advertising agencies what they're worth -— by Ira Rubel 
An authority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 
plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money 
What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John D. Williams 
An agency, whose slogan is ‘‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers business 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions. 
How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 
Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency 
A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 
Case history’’ material as well as broad general information to be used as a guide to 
effective promotion programs for distributors through whom manufacturers sel/ 
A complete guide to sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 
A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
ncentive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russel! R. Jalbert 
Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives, 
theme, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, plant tour and entertainment with 
handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked 
Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 
For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 
article provides information significant in their marketing pians. 
A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 
description of the services now available to business publications 
Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson Randle 
A member of a management consultant company discusses today’s new product 
picture and provides a blueprint for planning, developing and marketing new products 
How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name of the 
company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming. 








R359 Business publications’ share of the advertisirg dollar moves up — by Angelo R. 


A basic guide to pany icati — by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


How a mathematical formula can help to take some of the guesswork out of your advertising 
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were at all times — we had full con- 
trol of our personnel. They were not 
roaming through our factory or dis- 
rupting office routines. 

e A P.A. system and a 16mm film 
projector were available and most 
helpful in planning the meeting. 


@ The Park had blackboards, easels, 
etc. .. everything we needed to con- 
duct our meeting. 


e Costs were greatly reduced. In 
advance we were able to budget 
how much we were going to spend 
on the meeting, and the lodge’s 
American plan simplified our plan- 
ning. 


® Special services, such as coffee 
breaks, daily newspapers, etc., were 
prearranged. 

© Our salesmen had no need to use 
their expense accounts during the 
entire meeting. 


e All tips were included in one 


final bill. 


® Final costs were almost 50% less 
than in previous years, when meet- 
ings were held in city areas. 


As a state-owned facility, the 
Lodge does not serve beer or liquor. 
But, we were able to bring our own 
supply. The Park provided the 
necessary attendants and bar facili- 
ties for before-dinner drinks. 
Through this arrangement, we saved 
a great deal of money, and had 
complete privacy. 

Reaction to the meeting was ex- 
cellent. Many letters were received 
from the salesmen after they re- 
turned to their respective offices, 
stating that this was the best meet- 
ing Century ever had. In fact, sales- 
men were so complimentary and 
management so pleased with the re- 
sults of the meeting, that reserva- 
tions have already been made at 
Pere Marquette to hold another 
meeting this December. ® 








John Aldeborgh, Vice President in Charge of Sales (left) and Mr. Frank 
Burgi, Experimental Designer (right), both of the Standard Gage Co., are 
pictured demonstrating a height gage rigid enough to take advantage of the 
accuracy of their Check Master Test Indicator to Ray Sietsema, a Hitchcock 
representative. The indicator, measuring a run out sample bar to .0002”, 
is sensitive enough to indicate a change as small as .000020” on a comparator. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


... meets the “Man from Standard.” The Standard 
Gage Company has served industry for many years 
as a dependable authority in the field of precise 
measurement. The progressive sales policy of this 
company has been developed around a far reach- 
ing concept of service to the customer. The “Man 
from Standard” not only sells equipment but also 
possesses the equipment and knowledge to teach 
customer personnel how to maintain and repair 
all types of Standard gages. 

“The Man from Hitchcock” also offers a sales con- 


A REAL POTENT “SALES PACKAGE” 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Machine & Tool Directory 
Grinding & Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 
Assembly & Fastener 
Engineering 


Directory 


@ Mass Transportation 


@ Mass Transportation Directory 


WRITE FOR DATA FILES 


@ School Bus Trends 


@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
@ Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


TRANSPORTATION 


cept of service to customers. He represents a family 
of publications recognized as the “authoritative 
publications” in their respective fields and assists 
those selling to industries he represents, through 
personal knowledge of their specific markets. 
If you sell to the metalworking, woodworking or 
public transportation industries it will pay you 
to talk with your “Man from Hitchcock” .. . ask 
him to show you how a specific Hitchcock publi- 
cation will help you to reach, influence and sell 
your particular market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION SINCE 1898 





effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


vol at-talel =e) 
heme at-teal-mace) 


Material 
Handling 


Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











LEADS THE FIELD 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 





FIRST IN: 


1. ABC paid circulation 


cations 


ABC renewals 


Average well over 70% for 
ten years 


Advertising pages 


in the field 
4. Consulting engineers 


consulting engineers in the 


ABC ABP 





185 WN. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Over 75% in first five ABC classifi- 


over 


far more than any ABC publication 


Largest circulation among foremost 
field. 
For full information write, wire or call 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
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ZIEGENHAGEN SAYS ‘NO’ 





Should admen 
limit themselves 
to advertising? 


= Should the advertising man be 
satisfied with mastering only his 
own specialty, or must he develop a 
practical knowledge of other mar- 
keting functions? 

According to M. E. Ziegenhagen, 
advertising and promotion 
manager, Worthington Corp., New 
York, ad “must guard 
against becoming functional man- 


sales 
managers 


agers only and become marketing 
men as well.” 

Only in this way, Mr. Ziegenha- 
gen told the Boston NIAA chapter, 
can the role of the industrial adver- 
made “more 
worth 


manager be 
influential and 


tising 
effective, 
while.” 

With the increasing importance of 
marketing, he said, “I feel that the 
industrial ad manager will either 
be pulled in closer to the center of 
management decisions, or he will be 
pushed further away from them. 

“Whether it is in or out will de- 
pend on how the individual man- 
ager thinks, organizes and acts now 
and in the period directly ahead.” 

“The less 
Ziegenhagen said, often “sees all 
the fragments of knowledge around 
him, but usually goes right on see- 
ing them as separate fragments. 
The creative man, however, works 
to see these fragments as a part 
of a whole. He digs for relation- 
ships. He spots similarities. And 
then he combines them to produce 
helpful ideas. 


creative man,” Mr. 


“Full and active participation in 
marketing teamwork,” he = said, 
“will bring more effective direc- 
tion to our promotional programs 
—direction that will make our cre- 
ativity more effective and useful.” 


Advertiser changes. . 


Allan E. Settle 
staff, Monsant 


of 


Frederick J. Laughna . . 
branch manager to director 


erations, Airtemp Div., Chrysler 


TE 


Dayton. The division makes heating, 


ditioning and commercial refrigeration 


equipment. 


| all 


Stephens Huft 


E. J. Stephens . . from district manager 


konite C yeneral sales manager, 


Redwood City, 


Sequoia Wire & Cable 


1les manager 
Hills-Mc 


sion produces 


Ralph L. Huft . . from field : 


sales manager, Foundry Div 
loy castings. 


>d assistant 
div., Amer 
itain, Conn. 
1dvertising and 


named 


John L. Kent 


distribu 


Charles D. Bobbitt . . from product 
ion manager, Construction Machinery 
Clark Equipment C sales prom 
tion manager for Trojan tractor shovel line 


f Yale & Towne Mfg Batavia, N.Y. 


Gene G. Gables . . from branch sales man 
xger, H. H. Robertson Co., to southwestern 
sales representative, Building Products 


Mahon C 


A. Walt Runglin Co... Los Angeles, ay 
pointed western sales agent for standard 


hardware and fastener icts of Gries 


Rochelle, New 


or 


M. L. Bolotin . 
from field engineer, 
Texas Instruments, 
to Midwest super- 
n sales engi 
neer, Semiconduc- 


T 


tor Div., Hoffman 
Electronics 
Evanston, Ill. Also, 
William E, Hegberg 


been appointed a field engineer in 


Corp., 


Bolotin 
] } 


Jhio and Michigan areas. 


Lorin L. McCarthy . . 


from vice-president, 


Concrete Equipment , to sales pro- 





motion manager, generator and flasher 
warning light division of Pacific Mercury, 


Van Nuys, Cal. 


Peninsula Associates . . manufacturers 
representative covering the western states 
has opened a branch office at 3215 West- 
ern Ave., Seattle, and has moved its main 
office to 1345 Hancock St., Redwood City, 


Cal 


Peter Hughes . . from assistant vice-presi 
jent of merchandising and sales promo- 
tion to marketing manager for plastic ma- 
terials, in the Central, Great Lakes and 
Yanadian divisions of United States Gyp- 


sum Co., Chicago. 


William E. Coggins .. 
publicity for company 


in addition to super- 
vising products, 
personnel and operations, will supervise 
advertising for the Film Div., American 
Viscose Corp., Philadelphia. 

Philip D. Goodman . . from senior engineer 


market research manager, Clevite 
Transistor Products, a Waltham, Mass. di- 


vision of Clevite Corp. 


Donald J. Giancola . 
dent, Prosperity Exporting Corp., named in- 


« executive vice-presi- 


dustrial and export sales department man- 
ae 
of commercial laundry and dry 


ager, Prosperity Co., Syracuse, 
maker 


cleaning equipment. 


J. Charles Robinson . . 
advertising manager to area marketing 


rom commodity 


manager of asbestos cement products, 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 


Gavin S. Younkin . . vice-president and 


general sales manager, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., named to direct 
sales activities for the company’s Data- 


matic Div., located in Boston. 


Bennett Associates . . has been formed to 
represent National Electric Products Corp. 
as U. S. sales agent of electrical distribu- 
tion systems. Both firms are located in 
Pittsburgh. 


G. H. Pool . . from national sales manager, 
Atlas Chain Mfg. Co., to national sales 
manager for closed-circuit tv cameras and 
associated equipment, Electron Corp., a 
subsidiary of Ling Electronics, Los Ange- 


les. 


Bogardus Werth . . from assistant sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals, Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp., to sales staff, 
Michigan Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich. 


Evans Taylor . . from sales engineering 
manager, to Chicago branch sales man- 
ager, Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia. He succeeds 

Continued on page 196 


You reach key buying power in basic 
steel with Blast Furnace and Stee! Plant 





Every issue of Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches over 90% of the men in- 
fluencing the purchase of equipment, 
supplies and services in the basic steel 
industry. Each issue delivers your sales 
message to key buying power in every 
steel plant in the United States, Canada 
and most foreign countries. Paid circu- 


Iron Ore 
Coke Plants 
Blast Furnaces 


@eeeeceeoeoeoeo ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
During 1959 BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT will carry au- 
thoritative articles on the following subjects: 

Open Hearth Furnaces 

Basic Oxygen Process 

Rolling Mills 
Your advertisement relating to equipment or supplies will be read by execu- 
tives and key operating men connected with these various departments. 

@eeeeoeeeceoeoeoe eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


lation figures are audited by ABC. 

Editorial Importance—Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only inde- 
pendent vertical paper edited exclusive- 
ly for men engaged in making and roll- 
ing steel. It’s relied upon, throughout 
the world, for industry news and latest 
technical information. 


Gas Cleaning 
Metallurgy 


Use Blast Furnace and Steel Plant in 1959 to reach the men who influence buying. 
For details write or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. - Phone: COurt 1-1214 


Jtiglidie carcuraror 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Iil., Dept. €-21 


SELECTORS 
to speed up buying 


Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 
features are quickly and dramatically 
presented for accurate comparison, 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 

of 19 product models, 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 
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57% 


More Money 
Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

AND ... the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates 


























PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 


TV AND ART DEPT. 
“STORYBOARD” PAD y= ) 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. . 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 








Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most populor TV visual pad 
with 2Y2,x4" video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 
head for 200-page cata- 
log of ort supplies. *‘An 
Encyclopedia of Artists | 
Materials'’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 
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Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p. 


Cecil W. Wilson, who has retired 


years with the company 


ichard P. Lytle . . fr 


ron per, 


Marbon Chemical Co. 


mer 


Wallace J. Quick 
sdqdies manager t 
Div., Eastman Kodak 

John F. Hanrahan succeeds Mr. Quick a 
I y tlesmen Gunther 


he hicgad r 


H. Doerf 


peen assigned t tne Valias, 1ex ana At 


ert and Norris Gilliam, Jr., have 


Edward L. Maguire 
cutive manager 
ntinental 


yer 


Brown Higginbotham 
Edmund H. Brown .. from assistant to gen 
manager, Preformed Line Prod 
; ; ] Gordon C. Hig- 
ginbotham, formerly with Harris-Se ld 


ral sdies 


. . yo me Gey de 
ucts eveiand. Als 
new saies 


Roland H. Noel . . from sales c 
irector to saies prom n aireci 


ries, New York. He directs 
advertising and all other phases 
motion and public relations. 
Clark O. Wood . 


manager, yovac 


Joseph P. O’Brien 

livision manager 
ise manager, United States Gypsum 
thicago. He replaces Monte C. Car- 


penter, who was appointed dealer mer 


shanaise ma 


Cc 


Marathon . . a divisior f American Can 
, sales depart 


fice address 


Richard B. Dozier . . 


inistrator nternationa 


Edward S. Wilton . . named advertising 
manager Duralith Ory ] 


rapni 


Warner Musmanno 


resident-de 


Harry B. Warner . . from vice- 


ice-president-marketing, B. 


vel men 
rich Chemical Cleveland. He 
icceeds James C. Richards, Jr., who is 
>-president-sales. 
Victor N. Musmanno.. [r assistant t 
advertising manager, F. J. Stokes Corp., 
lphia maker of high-vacuum proc- 


essing equipment and compacting presses. 


Irwin Weinstein . . from rectifier sales 
manager, Bogue Electric Mfg. Co., to sales 
manager, Trans-Sil Corp., Englewood, N.J. 


maker of diffused silicon rectifiers. 


Joseph F. Anderson . . from assistant to 


manager, Dictaphone Corp., 


Joseph J. Stocki . . from adv 

duction director, Reid, Decker & Stocki, 
head of advertising and sales promotion 
jepartment, William Steinen Mfg. Cc 


wark, N 


1d heating accessories. 


maker of oil burner nozzles 


William C. Berg, Jr. . . assistant to the 
sales vice-president, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts 
irgh, has been named to handle the com- 


pany’s new line of refractory products. 





Irwin M. Glass . . from marketing con 
sultant, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, to mar 
keting research manager, Milprint, Mil 
waukee printed flexible packaging com 


pany 


Frank Ross . . from assistant to vice-presi 
jent-sales, E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel 
phia manufacturer of oils, leathers and 
metal. working products. He succeeds 
David J. Richards, who has retired. Also, 
Charles R. Schmitt, national manager 
Lubrication Sales Dept., takes on added 


stant vice-president-sales. 


John J. Farrell . . from Chicago district rey 
resentative, to assistant sales promotion 
and advertising manager, Vanadiu 


f America, New York. 


Jack Wyatt . . from Ozalid Div., General 
Analine Corp., to Cleveland district sales 
manager, DeWalt Div., American Machine 


& Foundry Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Scott F. Alexander . . from general man- 
ager, Kaufman Plush Co., to marketing 


director, Textured Yarn Co., Philadelphia. 


Robert F. Ohrenschall . . from account ex 
ecutive, John O'Rourke Advertising, t 
sales planning and marketing director, 
Midland Screw Corp., Chicago. 

James B. Smith . . from industrial sales 
coordinator for Esso Standard Oil Co.'s 
four southern sales divisions to manager 
lubricating sales. He succeeds J. Henry 
Yater, who has retired after 35 years of 
marketing the New York company’s lu- 


bricating oils. 


Phyllis Egbert . . from public relations 
staff, Tidewater Oil Co., to public relations 
coordinator, Dalmo Victor Co., a Belmont, 
Cal., division of Textron. The company 
makes aircraft radar antennas and related 


equipment, 


Earl L. Wilson, Jr. . . from sales manager, 
Box Machinery Dept., to eastern sales man- 
ager, Metal Products Div., Koppers Co., 
Baltimore. 


Robert W. Moore . . from the advertising 
and sales promotion staff, Apparatus Sales 
Div., General Electric Co., to advertising 

Continued on page 199 








ADVERTISE WHERE YOU GET RESULTS 


hc mee 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


(First 10 months of 1958 — including all special issues) 





INSTRUMENTS 
AND AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS* 


CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


iSA JOURNAL 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL | 





200 400 600 


*1AN is published bi-monthly; the others are monthly 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


(First 10 months of 1958 -- including all special issues) 





INSTRUMENTS 
AND AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS* 


CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


ISA JOURNAL 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 








200 300 


*IAN is published bi-monthly; the others are monthly 


For the 31st consecutive year —TOPS in 


ADVERTISER PREFERENCE 


This continuing leadership dramatizes a confidence born of resultful 








performance for advertisers in the industrial instrument-automatic 
control field. Reader response-ability, tabulated in the chart below, 
helped create that confidence. Why not put these Instruments 
Publishing Company publications to work for you in 1959? 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION © INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
MILITARY SYSTEMS DESIGN + | & A BUYERS’ GUIDE 


(Formerly Military Automation) 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


LRA CARRERAS INL OI SE RIERA IRRIN 
TOTAL SALES LEADS FORWARDED TO MANUFACTURERS 


ISSUES TOTAL LEADS 





IPC PUBLICATIONS 


INSTRUMENTS JULY 1957 to 

AND AUTOMATION JUNE 1958 116,571 
INSTRUMENT & JULY-AUGUST 1957 

APPARATUS NEWS to MAY-JUNE 1958 338,340 
MILITARY JULY-AUGUST 1957 

SYSTEMS DESIGN to MAY-JUNE 1958 83,072 
(Formerly Military Automation) 


TOTAL LEADS FORWARDED FROM I-P-C 
PUBLICATIONS’ NON-DUPLICATED CIRC. 537,983 
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when YOU 
=> daliodi' 

Ta) 

OF LL OF CTO) 








CHICAGOANS 
do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 


loll ame (-lil- Mi) 4-1-1011 4-Me- Lil 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ince. 





2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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November 


10-12 .. American 


December 


- 3.. Americ Refrigeration 


Engineers i al Meeting, 


Roosevelt H y Orleans. 

- National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Coliseum, 
New York. 

ter Conference, 
1tford, Philadel 


, Farm Equipment 


raton-Jefferson, St. 


Conference, Pal- 
San Francisco. 
American Marketing Association 
Conference, Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicag 


Winter 


January 


18-22 .. National 


Builders, Hotels Conrad Hilton & 


Association of Home 


Sherman & Coliseum, Chicago. 
25-29... Associated Equipment Distributors, 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 





26-29..Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show, Public Auditory Cle 
land. 

26-30 .. International Heating & Air-Condi- 

yommercial Mu 


Philadel- 


3 Exposition 


onvention Hall 


} 


February 


2- 6..Canadian Materials 
5 


sition, Auftomoti 


March 


16-19. . American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Memorial Auditorium 
Dallas. 

16-20.. Western Metal Exr 
gress, Pan Pacific 
Angeles. 

20-22..Metal Powder Association, Shera 
ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 

23-26 .. Institute of Radio Engineers’ Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

26-30 “s American 


Leamington, Minneapolis. 


Trucking Association, 


April 


7- 9..American Welding Society, 
cago. 

9-11... Institute of Radio Engineers South- 
western Conference & Show, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Dallas. 

13-17... Engineered Castings Show, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Society, Sher- 
man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 

21-23..American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


May 


3- 6..Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

11-13... Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na- 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Dayton, O. 

14-23... International Petroleum Exposition 
& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 





Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p. 197 


and sales promotion manager, Indiana 
Steel Products Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Kennedy 


Slade Kennedy . . from market research 
associate, G. M. Basford Co., to contract 
relations manager, Engineering & Optical 

Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
He will handle advertising and sales prc 


tion as well as assisting in sales plan- 


Howard E. Flood . . from marketing spe- 

alist, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, to 
sales promotion and marketing manager, 
Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh maker of in- 
dustrial jacks and hoists. Also, Edward 
H. Hodgson, from sales promotion and mar- 
keting manager, of the company’s Worm 
Gear Jack Division, to sales manager of 


the division. 


John Rusinko . . from advertising manager, 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., to marketing serv- 
ices manager, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Craig Thompson .. free lance writer, 
named public relations ‘director of Gulf 
Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. He replaces W. R. 
Huber who has retired. 


Agency changes.. 


Gordon Buck . . named vice-president in 
charge of the newly opened Chicago office 
of Handy Associates, New York manage- 
ment consultants. He was formerly vice- 
president, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 


Roswell W. Metzger . . chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Erwin Wasey, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, named active head of the 
agency's Central Div. which includes the 
agency's Chicago office. He will continue 
his duties as chairman of the executive 
committee. Frederick J. Wachter, former 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Chicago office, has been named to a new 
post in the agency’s New York office. His 
duties will be announced shortly. 


Clark & Bobertz . . Detroit, has acquired 
Continued on page 200 


Christmas 
letters 


... for your mailing list 


This year, send your customers and 
prospects an attractive full-color 
Christmas letter .. . with your own 
personal message on it. 


Just ask the nearest Arthur Thompson 
& Co. distributor for the free 1958-1959 
ALL-YEAR PORTFOLIO that displays 
35 natural color lithographed and steel 
engraved Christmas letters (including 
8 full-color envelopes). Then pick the 
design of your choice. Imprint a personal 
message and they are ready to mail... 
as easy as that. 





While looking through the Portfolio, you 
will also find Christmas Cards, 
additional pages of sales-getting Punch- 
line bulletins, and designs for Easter, 
Thanksgiving and for use throughout 
the year. Pages of copy for Christmas 
and Thanksgiving letters and Christmas 
card verses are included to help you use 
the line. 


DON’T DELAY 
order your portfolio TODAY 


@DARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. seutiwone! 2° wc 





= Puts you on the right track 
TM to your industrial markets 


MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to andie your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Ldler Mil 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cnricaco 5, IL. WABASH 2-8655 





eeeeeoeunetr™ 
SPA 


DIRECT | 
ROUTE 
TO 


: ROADBUILDING Sales 


“Virtually all highway construc- 
tion is done by contractors, 
whether the construction is per- 
formed by public agencies or for 
private account.” 


This definition of the Highway Contrac- 
tor’s role explains why MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS is such a dominant infivence in 
the $6,000,000,000 annual market in 
Highway Construction. 

Published monthly, MODERN HIGHWAYS 
— exclusively devoted to the trade 
interests of the Highway Contractor — 
delivers your message directly to the 
men who initiate the purchase of equip- 
ment... materials ... supplies .. . 
required for the Nation's multi-billion 
dollar construction program. 


: modern highways 


© 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


modern highways 


WERE SEITE 
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Agency changes. . 


merged int J 1arK & 

ffice. John B. Hickox, 

jen hn B. Hickox, Ir becomes a 

lark & Bobertz vice-president. Mrs. E. I. 

Donnelley retire: I jent, I Dor 
(0. Norman Cross, Lee 


John E. Martin . . 


. William W. Madill . . fror 


George N. Lucas . . 


\ 


George Fondersmith, 


William M. Campbell . . from 


McClellan Advertising 


peinpage, N 


Clark & Bobertz . . 


Robert Douglass Stuart . . form 
ivertising Agency, has 


rvice 





If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


id SIGNA the of 
ficial publication of the Armed _ Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have _opportunitie x year tc 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the w page 


jeta 


NAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


I 





effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


voi at-talei-1e| 
its name to 


Material 
Handling 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








new agencies, as well as in over-all ad- 
vertising operations for advertisers and 
will counsel agencies in all general man 


agement areas. 


Gaynor & Ducas . . New York, named 
agency for General Precision Laboratory, 
Pleasantville, N. Y., a subsidiary of Gen- 


rt 


recision Equipment Corp. GPL man 
ufactures airborne navigation systems, air 
traffic control systems, closed-circuit tele 
vision systems and broadcast television 


equipment. 


Krautter Frye 


L. Martin Krautter . . has been appointed 
executive vice-president, Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Milwaukee, and will make 
his headquarters in the agency's Chicago 
office. He was most recently vice-president 
and general manager, Maxon, Inc., Chi 
cago. 

George A. Frye . . named vice-president 
and client service director, Hugh H. Gra 
ham & Associates, New Britain, Conn. He 
was formerly senior vice-president, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, New York. 

Tom L. Lonergan . . from manager of mar 
keting, Sciaky Bros., Chicago, to account 
executive, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. 
McCarty Co. Advertising . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Nuodex 
Products Co., Elizabeth, N. J., a division of 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. Nuodex 
manufactures additives and _ specialty 
chemicals for the paint industry and other 
industrial chemical products. 


Woodard, Voss & Hevenor . Albany, 
N. Y., named agency for White Mop 
Wringer Co., Fultonville, N. Y. manufactur- 
er of commercial and industrial floor clean- 
ing equipment. 


E. J. Collins .. 


account supervisor, Donahue & Coe, Chi- 


from vice-president and 


cago, to creative group head, Compton 
Advertising, Chicago. 


Hanson & Stevens . . Chicago, appointed 
agency for three new accounts: Miles- 
master, Chicago manufacturer of fuel pres- 
sure regulators; Peerless Equipment Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of railroad draft 
gears; and P.&M. Co., Chicago manufac- 

Continued on page 202 





® Readers of the nation’s busi- 
ness publications have suddenly 
been spotlighted as never before. 
It all started with the advertisers 
who buy space in the country’s 
business and trade press. 

Before approving media sched- 
ules, industrial advertisers now 
want to know as much about a 
publication’s readers as possible. 
What are his specific areas of in- 
terest? How much actual buying 
influence does he have, etc. 

To answer these and other 
questions, many publications are 
turning to intensified and more 
frequent reader surveys. A study 
recently completed by Conover- 
Mast for its Space/Aeronautics 
(formerly Aviation Age) is a 
typical example. A private or- 
ganization—Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp.—handled the tab- 
ulations. 

A seven-page questionnaire 
was sent to 6,357 readers. Re- 
turns were received from 3,619, 
representing a 43% response. To 
get an early indication of trends, 
the first 1,000 replies were tab- 
ulated immediately upon receipt. 
Subsequently—when all replies 
had been tabulated—a statistical- 
ly significant fact became ap- 
parent: there was almost a 100% 
correlation between the partial 
sample of 1,000 and the total re- 
sponse of 3,619. In other words, 
statistical stability had been 
reached at the 1,000 level. 


Survey findings . . Considered 
typical of technical publications, 
the survey disclosed that reader 
contact was sustained—an hour 
and a half on the average. From 
an advertiser’s standpoint, this 
means that exposure to the ads 





\. 


Profile of foday’s business reader 


in each issue averages 90 min- 
utes per issue, per reader. 

To the question “Where do you 
start reading,” five out of eight 
respondents said they start at the 
front of the book; one out of five 
begins at the contents page and 
the remainder use varying start- 
ing points. 


Ad readership .. In response 
to the question, “How do you 
usually read the advertising,” 
32% of those who answered re- 
ported that they read the ads 
separately—apart from the edi- 
torial material. 

More than four out of five 
said they read ads “to keep in- 
formed on new products and 
services.” Two out of five re- 
ported that they read the ads 
“to find sources of needed prod- 
ucts and services.” 

Asked “How could the ads be 
made more helpful?” 51% said 
they wanted more technical in- 
formation; 46% suggested more 
application information; 13% 
asked for inclusion of descrip- 
tion of company “capabilities” 
and 9% preferred ads written in 
“catalog style.” (Percentages to- 
tal more than 100 because of 
multiple answers.) 

When ads motivate readers 
to action, 28% reported that they 
get in touch with the company’s 
local representative, while 26% 
prefer to contact the advertiser 
directly. 

Although this study was con- 
ducted for a publication specifi- 
cally in the aircraft-space ve- 
hicles field, many of the facts 
uncovered are indicative of what 
could be expected among “tech- 
nical readers” in other fields and 
other publications. 7 





3 
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Heant eter 


pent 


Reaches 
MORE 
independent 
Oil Men 
than any 
other OIL 
PUBLICATION 


IT 1S THE 
INDEPENDENT 
OIL MAN’S 


own 
OIL MAGAZINE 


*« Since 


Independent 
Oil Men Drill 


80% 
of Oil Wells 
INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY 


is a MUST 
BUY to reach 
this Market! 


I | 


‘a, 


| 
2 ee 


his TM 


THE 
NDEP 


eNDENT 


perroLeum 
4H onthly 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Box 1019 
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Agency changes. . 


" 


DE mes enect 


and Peerless 
livisions of Poor & 
s effecti 


Sol Abrams . . 


n 


1averusing 


& Stein 


McVoy Advertising Ag 


Y | r 
ne igen 


Harris D. McKinney . . 


named nandie dadave 


Rumrill Co. 


yer for 


Doner & Peck. . 


New York agency} 


Ernest Le Monnier 
int executive 
York 


Michel-C 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicag 


‘ 
Miuesmaster 


[quipment 


a 


handle advertising for G&W Electric 


cing, terminating and 


Howard C. Borschel, Jr. . 


- named acc< 


executive, Charles Bowes Advertising 


manulac 


ay 


ive immediately 


ency .. 


sse 


int 
in 


Los 


Angeles. He was most recently assistant 


Cc +} qirect 
t he direc 


development Brown-Forman 
1 


Louisville, Ky. Another 


count executive 


Joseph M. Barnett, 


of sales planning and brand 
Distillers, 


new Bowes ac- 


Jr., 


was formerly an account executive, Fletch- 


er D. Richards, Inc., New York. 


Harry M. Miller, Inc. . . Col 


us, 


O., 


named agency for Arcair C Lancaster, 
). manufacturer of industrial torches and 


electrodes for foundries and metal fabrica 


Carroll Forrest 


ice-president 


F. Michael Carroll . . 
ind account executive Pershall 
vhicag 


to account executive yvompton 


Advertising, Chicag 


Dr. C. Dorsey Forrest . . from adminis 


vice-f resident Ina 11rec 


M. E. Carlock . . vice-c 
ard, Calkins & H 

resigned from t 

John Mather Lupton Co. .. New York, has 
moved to larger quarters at 420 Lexington 
where the agency has been located 
for 14 years. 

R. C. (Jim) Brown . . named manager of 


the rporate public relations division 

iblic relations department, Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, New York. He suc 
ceeds Richard M. Detwiler who has re 
signed to become director of publicity for 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. Mr. Brown has been 


with BBDO for 14 years. 


Douglas Rader . . from vice-president and 
J C & Radar Advertising 


Agency, Chicago, to account executive, In 


lirector, Durkin 
justrial Div., E. H. Brown Advertising 


Agency, Chicago. 


Don Lea . . named account supervisor, 


Compton Advertising, Los Angeles. He 
was formerly with Charles Bowes Adver- 


tising, Los Angeles. 


Jackson, Haerr, Peterson & Hall . . Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., named agency for Kansas 
Paint & Color Co., Wichita, Kan. manu- 
facturer of industrial paints and finishes. 


Edward Gottlieb & Associates . . New 
York, named to handle public relations for 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis farm 
equipment manufacturer. Gottlieb has also 
been retained as public relations counsel 





by Universal Marion Corp., Washington, 
D. C. manufacturer of excavating equip- 


ment and railway car castings 


D'Arcy Advertising Co. . . Cleveland, 
named to handle advertising for Ramset 
Fasteners, Cleveland manufacturer of 
power-actuated and manual fastening sys- 
tems. Ramset is part of the Winchester- 
Western Div., Olin-Mathieson Chemical 


Corp. 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling . . Reading, 
Pa., has been re-appointed agency for twc 
former clients: Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works, Allentown, Pa., and American 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia. 


Ullman Organization . . Philadelphia, 
named agency for Atronic Products, Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa. manufacturer of industrial 
control devices. Atronic Products is an 
affiliate of General Atronics Corp., also of 


Bala Cynwyd. 


Emery Advertising Corp . . Baltimore, 
named agency for Flight Refueling, Inc. 
also of Baltimore. The company is de- 
veloper of an in-flight refueling system 
for aircraft and manufactures hardware 
for ground servicing and ground fueling 


f aircraft and missiles. 


Wade Advertising Agency . . Chicage 
has moved to new, expanded quarters at 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 

Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago, named t 
handle public relations for Ritter Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. manufacturer of dental 
and medical equipment. Harshe-Rotman 
will conduct the program through its 
Rochester and New York offices. 


Howard W. Andersen . . vice-president 
and senior art director, Leo Burnett Co., 
New York, named vice-president in charge 
f the agency's art department. He suc 
ceeds James Yates who has resigned t 
rejoin J. Walter Thompson Co., New York. 


Reuland Advertising Agency . . Aurora, 
Ill., named to handle advertising for 
General Binding Corp., Northbrook, IIl., 
and its subsidiaries. The company manu 
factures plastic and metal loose-leaf bind- 
ing equipment and supplies and _ spirit 
duplicating equipment and supplies. 


Michael J. Gould . . from advertising and 
sales promotion specialist, Meter Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Somersworth, 
N.H., to account executive, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Pittsburgh. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh, 
named to handle advertising for Closure 
Div., Aluminum Co. of America, manu- 

Continued on page 204 


WEST EDITION EAST EDITION 


Mississippi Valley Contractor of St. Louis, established in 1908, 
becomes merged into Construction Digest, effective January 1, 1959 
and Mississippi Valley Contractor will be suspended at that time. 
Thereafter, each bi-weekly issue of Construction Digest will be di- 
vided into two editions. An East edition will serve Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio with complete news and circulation coverage. A 
West edition will serve Illinois and Eastern Missouri with the same 
complete coverage. 


Each edition will be tailored in editorial and advertising con- 
tent to the area it serves. Circulation of the West edition will 
approximate 5,000 and the East edition 7,000 . . . a total of 12,000 

to serve all elements of the public works and 
construction industries in this multi-billion dol- 
lar annual market. The circulation will include 
the buyers and specifiers of construction equip- 
ment, materials, services and supplies in this 
vast industry. 


(Construction J)icEst 


P.0. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 12 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 














PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


712 Federal Street, Chicago 5— Phone HArrison 7-3732 


ELECTROTYPES » NICKELTYPES « PACOTYPES » STEREOTYPES + MATS - R. O. P. 
COLOR MATS + THERMOSETTING MAT PATTERNS «+ PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


Where do you gett BETTER SERVICE than at P& A? 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INDUSTRNA 


TEXTIL 


OAMAMERICAMA 


[ere 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Agency changes. . 


+3 f ra) 
ntinuead from fF 5 


i aluminum 


pharmaceutical 


Bonfield Associates . 
named . 


Barkus & Kaplan, Advertising 
a new agency with 


yhestnut Sts., Philade 
Theodore Barkus, { 
Hart Advertising 
Arthur S. Kaplan, {c 


Stephens 


Edward C. 


Bergelt 
Brooklyn 


-KOTG 


Rene Merlander 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . 


named tf 


hand 


Elston Hunt Bergen III . . fr 


A 


mtr Tile We 
eculive W 1son 


Haight 


onn. t acc 


Hartford 


Shenton C als 


William H. McDonough 


executive, Gene K. W 


has been named 


Getz & Sandborg 


handle 


advertis 


Vaughn K. Dissette . 


industrial 


- named 


manager 


sales, George H. Scragg Or 


ganization, Cleveland. He was formerly 


with Chemical Week magazine where he 


served as district 


manager 


Western Pennsylvania and W 


Lester-Voorhees Co. . 


moved to new quarters 


ene 
n 


Gaynor & Ducas . 


indie advertising 


N.J. manufact 


temperature 


vernors 


Fritz Hellman . . from 


lirector, Fuller & Smith 


py writer 


& Ross, New 


He succeeds Gordon K. Zern wh 


peen 


Smoke 


Stephen D. Smoke 


resident 


endall J. 


ves 1s 


K 
VM ‘ ne 
lans and 


were 


1amea vice 


Heintz & Co. . 


made an a int 


rector @: > 
F. Wooldridge, senior 


e 


Mau, former vi I 
perations. Herbert Harris, di 


Ted Gravenson, Inc... ! 


igency for Rawlplug 
manufacturer of m 
expansion 


2G 


Harold Cabot . . president 


, Co., Bosion, has 


man f the board. 


formerly executive 


been named president 


Gaynor & Ducas . . New York 
Itek 


handle advertising for 


been 


an 


w York, 


xeculive. 


president 


nd Robert 


named 
New Rochelle, 
ry drills 


screw 


ind other 


Harold Cabot 


elected chair 


Edward F. Chase, 


vice-president, 


has 


treasurer. 


named to 


Corp., Boston 





specialist in aerial and space recon 
naissance, information systems, photo 
physics, and optics and electronics 


search. 


William P. Corley . . from advertising 
manager and public relations director for 
institutional activities, Georgia Power 
Co., to manager of the Atlanta and Mi- 
ami offices, Communications Counselors, 


New York public relations agency. 


Louis K. Frank Co. . . Boston, named 
agency for Dynametrics Corp., Burling 
ton, Mass. The company’s products and 
services are in the fields of manometry 


and force measurement. 


William H. Fine . . from executive edi- 
, Good Housekeeping, to vice-president 

and director of market development, 

Reach, McClinton & Co., New York. 


Robert L. Mahon . . copy chief, Frank 


Block Associates, St. Louis, has been 


vice-president in charge of copy 


Media changes. . 


Bill Brothers Publications . . has moved 
its main office to 630 Third Ave., New 


phone number is YUcon 6- 


William P. Rimel . . from Philadelphia 
district manager, Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., to sales staff, Conover-Mast Pur 
chasing Directory, property of Conover 


Mast Publications, New York. 


Bruce Fader . . from editor, Power Indus- 
try magazine, to technical publicist, 
Harold Schor Associates, New York. 


W. Wilson Garey .. publisher of Con- 
trol Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
ion, named president of board of trustees 
for the Foundation for Instrumentation, Ed 
ucation and Research. 


Lyman A. Davidson . . treasurer and 
board member of Hudson Publishing Co., 
Hudson, O., named business manager of 
Hudson's Building Products. Also Richard 
E. Schultz, formerly with Journal of Plumb 
ing, Heating & Air Conditioning, is new 
western representative, and John H. Bar- 
low, previously with Newsfront, is new 
eastern representative. 


John C. Austin . . from western sales man- 
ager to manager, House & Home, pub- 
lished by Time, Inc., New York. Also, 
John C. Cogan, from Cleveland manager 
to western manager; Bradley A. Burnside, 
from Chicago sales staff to Chicago man 

Continued on page 206 


Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“Petroleum Engineers represent an 

important influence in the purchase 

of technical oil field services such 

as those provided by Lane-Wells 

Company. Continued use of the 

JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM 

TECHNOLOGY has enabled us to oa pean 
reach this important group through Pg 3 - <ch 

a medium that has established an prot ig rorg 
editorial climate most compatible with the presentation of 


new developments and technical data in advertising.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is controlled by, authored by, received and read by the 
petroleum engineers dedicated to the drilling, completion and 
production of today’s oil wells. As in the launching of a 
satellite, or the building of a super-sonic plane, drilling for oil 
possibly miles beneath the earth’s surface is an engineering 
responsibility. 

Constant informative advertising communication with these 
same engineers is also a great responsibility. Be sure that your 
product story is communicated to these engineers through the 
medium they most need. Schedule JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY and fulfill your advertising 
responsbility to the petroleum engineers who designate and 


approve your equipment and services. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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SNIPS 
MAGAZINE ‘S&S 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


® Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to thé> trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvary Annval — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

®@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 

Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Giadly Sent on 
Reauest. 


SNIPS MAGATINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ili. 





packaging 


medicine 


Chief Red-E-Stik has spoken. And his braves 
are on the warpath to help you win the fight for 
more wampum in your wigwam...with Red-E- 
Stik pressure-sensitive labeling. These self-ad- 
hesive labels enable you to cut costs, save time, 
boost sales, end waste. They can be used to 
simplify and speed every phase of your oper- 
ation. Here’s why each dollar for Red-E-Stik is a 
buck well spent... 


Stop To stop shoppers, your best bet is a 
package with impulse-buying appeal...a Red-E- 
Stik label with built-in impulse-impact. We create 
them for all package types...any size, shape, 
color...sheets, rolls, singles. 


Sell Red-£-Stik labels and signs drive home 
your story at the P-O-P. For use on plastics, film, 
glass, metal and wood, Red-E-Stik needs no 
water, heat, or glue. Just peel and press...even 
faster by machine. 

Satisfy Use Red-E-Stik labels to in- 
struct, guarantee, warn...to keep buyers sold, 
up repeat sales, cut returns. They can’t curl or 
crawl...stay neat and clean, Call, write for 
samples and idea Kit of Red-E-Stik solutions to 
problems like yours. 


ever READY 
CREATIVE PRINTED SPECIALTIES 


10-K East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 17 
Plaza 1-3040 
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Media changes. . 

jer; John E. Date, Jr., fror 
ngineering it rleveland saies 
Richard H. Freeman, 


& 7ardens 


Amer 


John C. Benette 


imed regiona 


H. G. Himkel . . fr 
r try & V 
Mellini, formerly manager, technical serv 


z 


A. Paul Peck. . f: 
Sidney Gross, move 


William J. Gatenby . . formerly with Sim 


rublisning INeW 

yes: L. B. Seegar i 

new Chic ag N rth 1sirict manager Ina 

John G. Grant i: 

t manager ol 

Ray Kelly from 
miawesiern 


eum New 


E. Lee Muller . . from 
manager, Analytical 


A 
Agricultural 


Edward P. Keine . . from sales repre 
sentative, Automotive Industries, to senior 
sales representative in the Cleveland 
Pittsburgh area for Consulting Engineer, 
St. Joseph, Mich 

named Middle 


William C. McMurray . . 


West district manager, Electrical West, a 


Louis E, Ruffolo . . 


nthony R. 





“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 


of COMMERCE works for us in 


two ways,” 

says PAIGE NEWTON, president of 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, pioneer North- 
west farm equipment distributors, and past 
president of National Farm Equipment 
Wholesalers Association. 

“We think highly of the Daily Journal 
of Commerce, both as a source of informa- 
tion for business news and as a medium of 
advertising our light industrial equipment. 

“We would find it hard to assemble a 
like amount of information from any other 
source.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
® General Contractors @ Manufacturers 
®@ Sub-contractors @ Attorneys 


®@ Building Mcterial Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms 
®@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Texsaal-cfLommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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prcperty of McGraw-Hill Cc. 


fornia, San Francisco. 


Oscar E. Howard . . named eastern sales 
Office Pr 


cedures, a property of Industrial Publish 


representative for Modern 


ing Corp., Cleveland. 

C. David Clark . . from advertising man 
ager, Lexington, Ky., branch of «Sears 
Roebuck & Co., to, southern sales man 


ager, Traffic World, Washington, D. C. 


A. G. Dreiss & Associates Chicago, 
named midwestern’ representative for 
Foundry Buyer's Guide, Mamaroneck, 


N. 


A. 


Cartwright 


Gene Hart . . from New York district man- 
Petroleum Re- 
operties of 
Publishing 
Lucadamo, previ 
American Oil 


neer for 


hart in the New York territory; 


David R. Cartwright . . named chief edi- 
tor, Power Transmission Design, property 


} ae ee ee ee ge A 
justrial Publi Cleveland. 

has been ic of Design 
News, Electrical Design and Pur 


chasing News. 


Indiana Farmers Guide . . has 


publisher 


been pur 


chased by the Kentucky 


Farmer and Tennessee Farmer & Home 


maker, Middletown, Ky. 


Wisconsin Beverage Journal . 
of Zien Enterprises, Milwaukee, has sub- 


+ a property 


scribed to the Verified Audit Circulation 


Land Improvement Magazine . . Phoenix, 
will offer split runs for two types of ad- 
vertising in 1959. For tile drainage equip- 
ment and for land leveling and similar 
types of construction equipment. 


Petroleo Interamericano and Wholesale 
Drug Salesman .. have joined the As- 
sociated Business Publications. Petroleo 
Interamericano is a property of Petroleum 
Publishing Co.; and Wholesale Drug 
Salesman is owned by Davidson Publish- 


ing Co, 


Kenneth W. McKinley 
Hodgson . . have purchased cont! 


erest in Petr 


Richarc 


Donald J. Martin 
have acquired the interests 
Roth, Melvin L. Roth and Smitty N. Abrams 


in American Trade Magazines, Chicag 


John Wallance . . from eastern manager 
Petroleum Engineer hing C 
sales - representative 


neer, St. Joseph, Mich. H 
‘ 


, 


England, New York state and part 


York City. 


Jerome J. Devers, Jr. 


trademark sales manager to eastern sales 
representative of Electricity on the Farm 
published by Reuben H. Dc 


New York. 


nnelley 


William L. Hewes, Jr. 
manager tc 
tion manager, 


erty of Hudson Publi 


Paul F. Cowie. . 


& Garden te 


from salesman of Hou 
Atlantic district salesman 
American Machinist, a property of Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 

replaces Gus Krimsier, who has returned 


to Printers’ Ink. 


Western Material Handling . . a pr 
f Baymer Publications, Los Angeles 
subscribed to the VAC circulaticn « 


and verification service. 


Jerome D. Luntz .. from editor to associc 
publisher of Nucleonics, a property of Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. It is 


a newly-created post. 


Francis F, McAdams, Jr. . . from salesman 
for TV Guide to western New York dis- 
trict manager for Business Week, a prop 
erty of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York. 


Mead Irwin . . from Consulting Engineer 
to head up his own publishers’ repre- 
sentative company, Mead Irwin Associates 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 30. New com- 
pany will handle East Coast Advertising 
for Western Material Handling, a property 
of Baymer Publications, Los Angeles. 


George C. 


nd William H. Stouffer. . 
f Andrew 





Insure your 1959 sales! 


This big, stable industry 
offers double barreled protection 
against sagging sales 


Ist BARREL. The Paperboard Mill market 
represents 52%, or a two billion dollar 
share of PAPER and BOARD which is clas- 
sified as the Sth largest industry by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2nd BARREL. Box Converting . . . the big 
converting market (containers for mass 
production packaging) is a 3% billion 
dollar bonus for, by contrast, paper mill 
converting operations are minor, non-uni- 
form and present no well defined market. 
OFF TARGET! Without the important dis- 
tinction between paper and paperboard, 
an excess of advertising dollars is often 
spent re-duplicating coverage of the pa- 
per segment .. . the smaller segment.. . 
which largely stops at the mill level. 
ON TARGET! With both of the barrels of 
FIBRE CONTAINERS and PAPERBOARD MILLS 
you reach high level audiences within the 
important raw material and finishing seg- 
ments of the huge board and box industry 
. . the last a big bonus not gained in pa- 
per books. 
INSURED SALES TARGETS! An active mar- 
ket, yet a stable one, the board and box 
industry segments identified as Paper- 
board Mills, (raw materials) and Con- 
tainers, (converting or finishing) were off 
during the first half of 1958 only 5%, 
while other industries, succumbing to the 
recession, were down as much as 50%! 
Get detailed media data and certification 
of leadership for over 42 years. Write . . . 
wire... phone... 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2003 
228 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois @ 


DEarborn 2-6870 
————=~S= 
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Here’s how the 


How to 


FREE YOUR CAPITAL 


tied up in steel inventories 


For increa sed Productivity 





recession aided 
an ad campaign 


By forcing buyers to re-examine 


their inventory policies, 


the economic ‘dip’ created great 


interest in the steel 


warehouses and their advertising 


campaigns. Here’s the story 


behind this rather unique 


s “Many Producers Say Recession 
Inventory Cuts Will Be Permanent” 

This headline appeared on the 
front page of a Wall Street Journal 
of a few months ago. To the many 
companies depending on _ post-re- 
cession inventory replenishment, it 
was sad, sad news indee... 

To members of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association, no 
could have been better. To them, it 
meant that their advertising cam- 
paigns, with an assist from the re- 
cession, have been successful be- 
yond expectations. Here’s why: 


news 


Deaf ears .. For years the ASWA 
sales pitch had been falling on deaf 
ears. The association’s members- 

who sell in small quantities and 
handle such semi-processing tasks 
as slitting, shearing, bending and 
burning—have been trying to con- 
vince manufacturers that buyers can 
whack inventories enough, by buy- 
ing from warehouses, to more than 
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state of affairs 


AME KILAN 
——— Heer 
%. 
, $3) 
t J 


lubes YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Take a look . . This typical American Steel Warehouse Associa- 


tion ad asks its readers to 


‘take a careful look at those dollars 


tied up in steel inventories 


wipe out the 30% per ton differ- 
ential between mill and warehouse 
prices. 

The ASWA also pointed out that 
its members could put the metal on 
the customer’s floor for as much as 
50% under the cost of mill steel 
processed in the buyer’s plant. This 
claim is based on the fact that ware- 
houses use high production equip- 
ment, and re-sell scrap leftovers. 


Other ASWA sales points: 


@ Warehouses deliver in 24 to 48 
hours; mill shipments usually take 
weeks. 


@ Manufacturers can make big cuts 
in their capital investment in fabri- 
cating machinery. 


@ Warehouse paperwork routines 
are streamlined so inventory checks 
are immediately available. 


® Contacts for getting special items 
eliminate shopping. 


Buyers weren't buying . . For the 
most part, however, the buyers 
weren't buying—the sales story, or 
steel warehouse products. 

According to an ASWA study, 
the majority of the large combina- 
tion buyers (those who buy from 
both mills and warehouses) “bought 
from the association’s members be- 
cause they had to, not because they 
wanted to; were unhappy about 
paying so-called premium prices; 
thought of warehouses primarily in 
terms of emergency purchases; were 
not aware of the higher costs they 
incurred without the warehouses’ 
services; and didn’t have much re- 
spect for the warehouses’ service in 
general.” 

Needed obviously were educa- 
tional-type advertising campaigns— 
by the association and each indi- 
vidual member. 

The association’s campaign (see 
above), prepared by Fuller & Smith 


Continued on page 210 





a. 


is TOP MANAGEMENT | 


The man 


you reach 


BANKING 


ee 
ee 


in over 98% of our nation’s banks 


He may carry any one of several executive 
titles, and still be the man, or behind the man, 
you try to reach by personal call or through 
some other media of advertising. 


But regardless of title, the banker is a man 
of many capacities within every bank serving 
our economy either on a national or local level. 
In many cases, board chairman and president 
may represent absentee management. A bank 
cashier may have more authoritative function 
than any other officer. 


In like manner, bank size is seldom a true 
measure of its area of service and influence. 
The major banks are highly important, but so 
are the small banks which make up the 
national framework of bank correspondent 
activities. The country banker, representing a 


majority of banks, may serve a whole county 
of communities; he may be the best contact 
in reaching highly decentralized industries. 


Our point is that through BANKING you 
reach a highly selected audience of some 
36,000 A.B.C. subscriptions—all key bankers 
with power to place an order, or give one to 
accomplish your objectives, in practically 
every bank in the country. 


In our total paid subscriptions (highest A.B.C. 
coverage in our field) there are some 16,000 
membership subscriptions placed through the 
American Bankers Association — the parent 
national association. These reach by actual 
request the bank president or some other top 
executive officer designated by the president. 


That is the effectiveness of BANKING. 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


12 East 36 Street, New York 16 


33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3 
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| STEEL WAREHOUSES... 


continued from p. 208 


& Ross, carried the steel service 
centers’ (as they are wont to call 
themselves) message to top man- 
agement through Business Week, 
Fortune and U. S. News & World 
Report. Used to reach the purchas- 
ing and operating fields were Amer- 
ican Metal Market, Iron Age, Pur- 
chasing News, Purchasing Week and 
Steel. 

In addition, the association pre- 


\ pared a sound strip film and an ex- 


tensive direct mail campaign. 


ws - j N D -T0 | Members tied in. . Association 


members did their part. A typical 
illustrates the indispensable tie-in campaign by one of the mem- 
hand craftsmanship | bers is that of U. S. Steel Supply, 
of the Finisher... the Chicago warehouse division of 
whose skill in following copy U. S. Steel. 
often means the difference COLLINS, The media list for this campaign 
between ordinary MILLER & includes a —_ of 45 metalwork- 
and exceptional ing, purchasing and general man- 


photoengraving reproduction. HUTCHINGS, INC. ee + ermine national 
| and regional. 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant for Letterpress and Gravure The ads in this program tell the 
same story as that of the associa- 
tion, but are harder sell, with big, 

| bold, arresting headlines, i.e., “CUT 


NOW " illustrations). All are based on the 
7 PROFESSIONAL testimonial. 


The copy that goes with the above 


“Controlled Sound’ IN | 7 
TRADE SHOW BOOTHS | ENGINEERS headline quotes Ray N. Stephens, 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, AT WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO & 








president and general manager, 
across Specification Steel Corp., as saying, 
“We have reduced our on-hand in- 


Canada ventory more than 70% by dealing 
a z with U. S. Steel Supply ... 
Canadian advertisers “Because of U. S. Steel Supply’s 


prefer ability to deliver what we want, 
when we want it, we now carry less 
THE than 30% of our former inventory— 


and the working capital previously 


ENGINEERING | tied up in plant inventory has been 


channeled into increased production 


GRS&W’s new “sound selling” tech- 
nique permits you to really “sound off” in JOURNAL facilities and accounts receivable.” 
7 Barge tn 2 ng ee Here are the headlines of some 
A Sound Lens System delivers a hi- | Because— of the other ads in the campaign: 


re “oh: a Bias a ¢ The Journal provides national cover- PP ; 9 66 
fidelity sound within the limits of the rm J top engineering buyers in all | “Cut Production Costs,” “Cut Han- 


booth area the sound is uniform branches of engineering : -. we 
> » ~ of.” “ 
whether on top of speaking unit or at the * Only The Journal’s editorial covers dling Costs 19%,” and “Eliminate 
extreme end of throw. all phases of engineering in Canada. Inventory Losses.” 

This new device opens up a whole new ¢ The Journal is officially recognized 


re of “sound selling” techniques at trade ioe ie all beanches of the Good ol’ recession . . Just as these 
snows. 


* The Journal’s Enquiry Cards provide | campaigns were about to break, the 
For more information, write to: wis tga igeny national econom rovided a back- 
A.B.C.—C.C.A.B. y?P 


G re hon & We fer detalta, write The Publication Manager | | Hand assist—a recession. 
That is, although steel warehouse 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, Inc. THE ENGINEERING JOURNAL sales dropped as much or more than 
5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 2050 Mansfield St. “See : 
Mentresl 2, Que. Canedea the rest of the country’s industries, 
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Here's what 0.5 ~— nn 


"U.S. Stee! Supply Special Services help us 


CUT PRODUCTION COSTS” 


U. S. STEEL SUPPLY 


© tee 1008, days AT, Chtnage OO 108 te lehette  Chunge 4 








Here's what U.S. Steel Sepply’s 


“U.S. Steel Supply Service has helped us 


CUT INVENTORY 
mq COSTS 70°” 


vd 


Here's how to put this service to work for you! 


U. S. STEEL SUPPLY 








Just told differently . 


. These U. S. Steel Supply ads tell the same story as did the 


ASWA campaign, but are based on testimonials. The ad at left quotes W. J. Pitter of 
Pitter Metal Products as saying, ‘The price differential [between mill and warehouse 
prices] is more than offset by the speed, variety and technical assistance given by U.S 


Steel Supply.” 


the recession had a compensatory 
effect: it put real oomph behind the 
various warehouse advertising cam- 
paigns. 

For where manufacturers pre- 
viously were content to go along 
with their tried and true inventory 
policies when times were good, the 
“rolling readjustment” made them 
all take a good, long look at their 
stockpiles and the reasons for them. 

Now, perhaps as much or more 
than before, manufacturers 
were “ripe” for the ASWA sales 
story. They got it—the campaigns 
spelled out the dollars-and-cents 
reasons for buying from steel serv- 
ice centers. 

As a result, as pointed out by the 
Wall Street Journal article men- 
tioned above, “Both suppliers and 
buyers say the [inventory] trim- 
ming has gone far beyond mere cut- 
backs in buying. Many buying 
changes are so basic that they may 
be here to stay in good as well as 
bad times . . . The trend is par- 
ticularly clear-cut in steel.” This 
observation is echoed by many. 

“It appears to us that a new pat- 
tern in steel buying is being estab- 
lished,” says John H. Morava, presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel Supply. Robert J. 
Heggie, vice-president and general 
manager of A. M. Castle & Co., an- 
other Chicago warehouser, said, 
“Our customers certainly seem to 
be accepting the idea that it doesn’t 


ever 


pay for them to carry inventories.” 

A customer, C. Eugene Sheldon, 
president of Shelco Steel Works, 
Chicago structural steel fabricator, 
stated, “We have changed our steel 
buying habits to purchase material 
in cut lengths. Now the material 
comes from warehouses ready-cut 
for the job. We’ve reduced our in- 
ventory requirements by 70%, 
eliminated processing in our shop, 
and have freed working capital.” 

C. R. Campbell, the material man- 
ager for Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula 
Vista, Cal., said, “By reducing our 
stock on hand at no additional cost 
to the company we were able to re- 
turn to the manufacturing function 
some thousands of square feet of 
space which formerly had been used 
for non-productive warehousing.” 

These statements are _ typical. 
Many more can be cited. It is ob- 
vious, however, from the ones al- 
ready given, that the various ASWA 
campaigns are doing the job. It is 
also clear that the steel warehouses 
have accomplished something that 
few advertisers ventured to attempt. 
That is, they have taken advantage 
of industry’s recession-motivated 
tight purse strings. 

“We will buy more steel from 
warehouses because a large inven- 
tory ties up too much capital,” says 
one customer. “We never will ac- 
cumulate as large an_ inventory 
again,’ says another. ® 





MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


» 
t 
E 


LWAWAT ge, 


lawl sis 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


“iD Oe 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street * New York 36, N.Y. 





effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


vod at-valel-ye) 
its name to 


Material 
Handling 
Engineering 


Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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PROCEEDINGS COSTS LESS, REACHES MORE RADIO-ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 
IN TOTAL NUMBER AND AT THE BUYING-MANAGEMENT LEVEL! 


This monthly review of technical advances 


offers market coverage by qualification 


6,829 Gp pws a sonus oF 13,038 sTuDENTs 


Take a look at an issue of Proceed- 

ings. Unless you are a trained radio- 
electronics engineer, you won't get beyond the first paragraph of its 
editorial pages for it is written at a technical level that automatically 
selects and qualifies its readers. Nine out of 10 radio engineers 
(91%) regularly read Proceedings of the IRE, according to a new study 
of busine:s papers in the electronics industry just completed by John T. 
Fosdick Associates. Those surveyed were members of the In:titute be- 
cause IRE membership is the only known source listing active radio- 
electronics engineers. 


Asked as to which publication in the field they found most helpful for 
news of proce:ses, materials and equipment; research and develop- 
ment, technical information and engineering applications; and of all 
around value in their present job, the respondents picked Proceedings 
of the IRE as being most valuable in their jobs and preferred for re- 
search and development and technical information. See this revealing 
study for yourself. 


The science of radio-electronics started with the founding of The 
Institute of Radio Engineers back in 1913. It was the desire of members 
to improve the transmission of ideas and advancements among them- 
selves that brought them together. And IRE membership has been 
growing in prestige and number ever since. 


Proceedings of the IRE was established by the Institute as a key vehicle 
for reaching its members—the role it plays to this day. Each monthly 
issue becomes the printed record of radio-electronics progress. Each 
remembers the man—is his individual property, his membership, re- 
ports his progress, serves his own advancement. Quite naturally, ad- 
vertising in these issues becomes identified with this progress. Con 
you think of a better association for the products or services you sell? 


In @ comparison of men reached in top firms, Proceedings delivers 
more. Each of the top 41 firms in this field has no less than 108 (one 
has 1,795) IRE members doing their radio-electronics engineering— 
Proceedings is their bible. Proceedings gives you one of those rare 
values where the best costs you less—a page 12 times a year comes 
to only $8.58 a thousand. And Proceedings guarantees no rate in- 
crease during 1959! 





WHY Proceedings of the IRE 
IS FIRST IN RADIO-ELECTRONICS: 


IRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


CIRCULATION—Highest ever and gaining—56,829 plus 
EDITORIAL——Over 2200 technical pages this year 
LONGER AD LIFE SERVICE—Only 12 issues a year 
GUARANTEED—No rate increase in 1959 











For a campaign directed to engineers 


For a 
complete 
selling 


ANNUAL IRE DIRECTORY added to your sched- 
ule directs your message to an audience of more 
than 50,000 engineers, 3,500 manufacturers and 1,500 
distributors of radio-electronics equipment. These are 
your customers and they know where to find you 
because the Directory follows through with a list 
of the phone numbers of 3,200 equipment suppliers. 
For you, this service spells quick, person-to-person 
sales action—the kind other publications promise, 
but only the JRE Directory delivers. With its new, 
high-speed punch card system, the Directory is right 
out in front, classifying new products as fast as they 
are developed . . . creating the perfect selling atmos- 
phere for your product. 


RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW brings you face 
to face with your prospects and customers. A booth 
in this show will display your wares to the top men 
in the business, associate you with the new ideas 
and important developments on display. All 4 floors 
of New York’s huge Coliseum are needed to house 
the more than 800 exhibitors who represent better 
than 80% of the productive capacity of the radio- 
electronics industry. You'll have an opportunity for 
man-to-man talk with the thinkers, planners and doers 
—the today and tomorrow buyers of your products. 


Remember, if you want to sell the radio, 
industry, you've got to tell the radio 
engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON 
ANY AND ALL ASPECTS OF THIS 
COMPLETE SELLING PACKAGE, 
WRITE OR 

TELEPHONE: 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York “ 
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MUrray Hill 2-6606 





y chasers 





if you can’t write 
good copy... 


Maybe you'd better pack up and go home, say the 


Copy Chasers to writers of inferior industrial 


ad copy and they mince no words about it 


= It cannot be denied—we are con- 
vinced of it—that industrial adver- 
tising is contaminated with the 
worst writing of any branch of con- 
temporary communications. 

How it is possible for people who 
are devoting their careers to the 
manipulation of the written word to 
manipulate it so wretchedly, is be- 
yond our comprehension. In the 


hands of a plumber or a schoolchild 
or a fresh arrival from darkest 
Africa, we could understand such 
ungainly performance—but not 
from advertising people who pre- 
sumably have a love for the lan- 
guage. 


Symbols take over .. Writing is 
no longer a craft and the writer no 


I< 


as inserted 





NZ 


longer a professional. Composition 
has become a simple matter of se- 
lection from a limited list of “sym- 
bol” words and phrases. Few people 
have pride, obviously, in expression 
on paper. 

The decline of writing is to be ob- 
served at its furthest point south 
in the advertisements published in 
business magazines. While there is 
evidence that the editorial materiai 
in these magazines is still the work 
of men who must like writing, most 
ads are patently the product of peo- 
ple who hate it—people to whom, 
incidentally but significantly, not 
only writing is a chore, but also 
reading. For no one who finds pleas- 
ure in reading could be so callous as 
to put to paper for others to read 
the trash that you'll find accumu- 
lated in the business press. 

This is something which does 
more than offend the Copy Chasers’ 
cultural sensibilities. We resent it— 
this irreverence of advertising copy- 
writers—for, by making words per- 
form stupid acts, they are diminish- 
ing the power of words and also the 
respect of readers for those words. 


Words without meaning .. As 
readers become 
words which have lost their mean- 
ingfulness, they expect to find no 
meaning in the messages which the 
words are intended to communicate, 
and ultimately the state of indiffer- 
ence is reached, at which point ad- 
vertising ceases to have effect. Even 
good writing no longer has effect, 
because people have stopped read- 
ing. 

Therefore, we protest against the 
prostitution of words. To protect our 
own interests—which lie in the 
continued susceptibility of markets 
to words—we call upon several 
hundred copywriters on industrial 
accounts to get out of this busi- 
ness before they kill 


accustomed to 


it—or at 
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Kodak reports on: 


for whom the styli have not vibrated .. . color movie film that duplicates better 


See the 28 vibrators poised over the paper tape? Each time a vibrator hits 
the paper it makes a black dot. The black dots form letters and numerals 
The letters and numerals spell out names and addresses at 10 per second 
Eastman Kodak Company developed and built this punch-card-obeying 
machine.* Recently, an hour or so of its time was used to address a copy of 
Eastman Organic Chemicals List No. 41 to everybody who has ever written 
us of a continuing need for an up-to-date compendium of research com- 
pounds, analytical reagents, indicators, and solvents for the laboratory 
There are some 3700 in all—with their package sizes, prices, structural 
formulas, BP’s or MP's, and a few useful tabulations. Predecessors to List 
No. 4! are obsolete. If by the time you read this you have not yet received 
your copy, you must assume that the impulses representing YOU never 
motivated the styli. If you want the catalog anyway and will accept an 
ordinary typewritten address, please inform Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Inquiries about the machine should be made to Addressograph-Mulnugraph Corp. 1200 Babbitt 
nd 17, Ohio. 


Road, Cle 


A green look 


We used to make a 16mm product 
designated Kodachrome Commer- 
cial Film. If you loaded it into a 
camera, exposed it according to 
directions, had it properly proc- 


essed, and projected it, the result 
would jook bad. The colors would 
be weak and washed out. The film 
wasn’t intended for projection. It 
was intended only to serve as an 
original from which numerous 
copies could be reproduced. The 


copies were excellent, much better 
than duplicates from the more fa- 
miliar Kodachrome Film. Obviously, 
every movie studio had to have 
some of this, but who else? 

Strange as it may seem to those 
who ignore certain long-range trends 
in the way man earns his daily 
bread, Kodachrome Commercial 
Film found many hundreds of 
customers 

Now we have something better 
for the same purpose. We have the 
new Ektachrome Commercial Film, 
Type 7255. It looks green in pro- 
jection instead of just washed out 
The reason for the green makes an 
invigorating little mental workout 
for minds that don’t have to think 
about it all day long 

Theory requires each of the three 
layers of the film to emerge from 
processing with its originally un- 
exposed areas in a color comple- 
mentary to the color to which that 
layer responds. (You can prove 
this to yourself with your own 
doodles on a scratch pad.) Only 
theoretical dyes do this perfectly 
Real dyes that can be formed in situ 
by combination of coupler com- 
pounds in the emulsion with the re- 
action products of the development 
process don’t quite make it, It is 
possible, however, by fudging a 
little in the selection of all three 
dyes to play the errors off against 
each other and wind up convincing 
the color receptors in the human 
eye that nature is being simulated 

But the color receptors in a sec- 
ond piece of film are not the same 
as the color receptors in the eye 
What convinces one does not con- 
vince the other. The film needs a 
little sharper gradient of response 
to red light than the eye needs 
‘Thus it works out that what looks 
right to the film on which you are 
copying looks green to the eye 

What's the advantage of Type 7255 
over Kodachrome Commercial? Im 
proved speed, grainines sharpness 
latitude, and quality in the release 
prints, Who cares? Not just studios but 
movie technicians who learn such things 
from Eastman Kodak Company, Mo- 
tion Picture Film Division, Rochester 4 
N. Y., and work for organizations that 
understand how lucidly a 16mm _ pro- 
jector can report on work in progress 
Some R&D contracts even carry clauses 
specifying this form of lucidit 


to find out where in your town the 
library is located—you may be in- 
terested in the Copy Chasers’ set of 
six instructions to copywriters, both 
novice and veteran: 


1. Aim at the reader’s interest 
2. With a specific message 
3. Phrased in “natural” language 


4. Using short and preferably An- 
glo-Saxon words 


5. And active voice 
6. And short sentences 


Too much, we fear, of industrial 
advertising: 
1. Talks about the advertiser 
2. Uses abstract 


terms 


generalized or 


3. Or advertising lingo 
4. Including multi-syllable Latin- 
derived words 
5S. And passive voice 
6. And long sentences 

This is stupid. 

Somebody is paying money to es- 
tablish contact with the reader, and 
the writer is making that contact a 


difficult and sometimes intolerable 
experience for that reader. 


On to examples . . Examples are 


This is another advertisement where & Kodak Company not hard to find. We take some at 








probes at random for mutual interests and occasionally a little 
revenue from those whose work has something to do with science 








Eastman Kodak 


least before managements get onto 
the secret that 90% of the writers 
whose talents they are paying for 
have no talent at all. 

Either that—resign—or take the 
trouble, before it is too late, to go 
back to basics and learn how to 
handle the tools of your trade. 

Learning how to write begins 
with reading. The Bible and Shake- 
speare and Hemingway and Menc- 
ken and Shaw and Red Smith and 
Time and Sandburg and E. B. White 
and Whitman and Ruark and the 
editorials in the New York News 
and the story leads in the Wall 
Street Journal. 
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not just informative but interesting too 


Reach for Flesch . . Reading them 
would not necessarily improve any- 
body’s writing, but one thing is sure 
—it ought to make a lot of so-called 
writers sufficiently ashamed of 
themselves to quit their jobs in pri- 
vate disgrace or reach for their copy 
of Flesch to start all over again at 
the beginning. 

If you have never heard of Flesch, 
pick up a copy of his book when 
youre at the library picking up 
Mencken. Mencken will probably 
discourage you by convincing you 
that you have no talent, but Flesch 
can at least help you hold your job. 

Meanwhile—while you're trying 


random with the intent not only of 
illustrating the low state of indus- 
trial copywriting but also of giving 
the responsible parties the strong 
hint that they should abandon, for 
the good of the cause, a trade for 
which they have no talent. 

(And don’t give us that business 
about “That’s the way the client 
wants it” or “How can you write 
with elegance about steam boilers 
and wire rope and basic chemicals?” 
If the client is ornery, it’s your job 
as a professional to get him 
straightened out. And if the product 
seems dull, it’s your job as a pro- 
fessional to make it interesting.) 

Here are some examples of copy 
which, in one way or another, vio- 
late the criteria for readability: 

@ Blank offers the complete line of 
water service equipment—a line backed 
by a century of manufacturing experi- 
ence and technical ‘‘know-how.”’ Specify 





Blank, and you insure longer, more de- 
pendable service and reduced mainte- 
nance costs. One source of supply can 
reduce your costs and insure a system of 
components matched in quality and per- 
formance 


@ Continued studies of formulations 
combined with testing and evaluation of 
the results is one means of keeping pace 
with today’s competition. In this way, 
progressive glass manufacturers seek to 
raise product quality without increasing 
costs, or to cut costs without sacrificing 


quality. 


@ Whatever your air-moving problem— 
ventilating, heating, drying or processing 
—you'll find an economical solution in 
the complete line of precision-built 
Blank fans. Plus-value: Rugged construc- 
tion of every Blank fan gives you extra 
years of low-cost service with minimum 
maintenance. 


@ It is unsurpassed in quality, consist- 
ently true to specifications, and absolute- 
ly uniform in gauge. Hundreds of manu- 
facturers attest to this fact . .. the 
qualities that they pay for—they get in 
Blank high-carbon wire. The length of 
our relationship with customers proves it. 


@ HIDDEN QUALITY DELIVERS TOP 
PERFORMANCE! Superior Blank for 
maximum economy and efficiency in 
direct burial installation passes all tests 
for the best! 


@ Premium-grade Blank has been spe- 
cially formulated to solve lubrication 
problems for high-speed spinning and 
twister spindle bearings. It minimizes the 
formation of dark, sludge-like deposits. 
This means a cleaner operation, better 
protection . less wear, less frequent 
lubrication. 


Such copy—we think you'll agree 
—will kill advertising if allowed to 
continue. 


It can be done . . Fortunately, 
however, in addition to the Copy 
Chasers’ criticisms we have inspira- 
tion too—in the form of a few bril- 
liant pieces of copy which should 
prove to all that industrial advertis- 
ing can be written in an interesting 
way. 

We call to your attention an ad 
by Eastman Kodak which we have 
asked our editor to reproduce large 
enough for you to read. It demon- 
strates a quality rare even in cases 
where the writing does oblige the 
Copy Chasers’ criteria—the quality 
of making information not only 
readable but even interesting. 


The information is made interest- 
ing in this case by a genial style and 
a light touch. Note especially: 


1. The effortless involvement of the 
reader in the message. (“See the 28 
vibrators poised over the paper 
tape?” and “You can prove this to 
yourself with your own doodles on 
a scratch pad.”) 


2. The use of specifics. In other 
words, the absence of what we like 
to call “the virtuous abstractions.” 


3. The natural, almost conversa- 
tional style most of the way (“If 
you loaded it into a camera, ex- 
posed it according to directions, had 
it properly processed, and projected 
it, the result would look bad.”) and 
the insertion of humor at a couple 
of points (“If by the time you read 
this you have not yet received your 
copy, you must assume that the im- 
pulses representing YOU never 
motivated the style.”) No amazing, 
assurance, remarkable, experience, 
cut costs, solves problems, plus 
value, improved performance, what- 
ever you need, dependability or any 
of the other “ad language” which 
makes advertising so tiresome. 


4. The short, sharp words, used 
without “talking down” to the read- 
er. 


5. The slight use of passive voice. 


6. Short sentences (with a longer 
one now and then for a change of 
pace.) 
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WALTER LITTEN, assistant manager 
of industrial & scientific advertising 
at Eastman Kodak, wrote this copy 
which we like so much. 

Can you write this well? 

Try. Will you? 


‘Style’ not a must. . Of course, it’s 
not necessary to write with humor 
in order to be effective. Here are a 
few more selections which seem to 
oblige the criteria but without any 
attempt at “style.” From U.S. Steel: 


t wear shoes wii 


them < 


TED RINGNESS, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh, 
wrote this copy which makes such 
easy reading. 

Here’s another. Part of the ad of 
Hooker Chemical Corp. is occupied 
by two pictures; captions tell the 
story: (1) “You kill all this Russian 
Knapweed with sodium chlorate to- 











How to kill most any weed the same way 








U. S. Steel and Hooker Chemical . . they also fit the criteria 
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WANTED 


PHIL FLANGE 
(MAAS ECONOMY OF PERFECTION: 


WARNING 


Pet “Tie Rie Ritter Flange” be + 
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logical? 


(2) “And a year from 
now the area will still look like 
this.” Headline is “How to kill most 
any weed the same way,” and the 


day 


copy goes: 


All you need is Oldbury sodium chlo- 


rate to clear any area completely of 
weeds. 

It costs about 25c per hundred square 
feet of area. No expensive equipment is 
required. 

Hooker agronomists will help you set 
up weed control plots and show you how 
to store and handle sodium chlorate. 

You get fast delivery on the sodium 
chlorate from the Hooker plants in Ni- 
agra Falls, N.Y. and Columbus, Miss. 


It's 99% pure 


GERALD J. WINTERKORN, copywriter 
for Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
is the man responsible. 

Finally, in an R. D. Wood Co. ad, 
there’s a man taking apart a hy- 
drant. He says, in the headline, 
“Don’t get up! Sit right where you 
are and let me show you the R. D. 
Wood Hydrant.” We're the last ones 
to buy a hydrant, but even we sat 
right there and read what the man 
said. 


Off-beat gets the nod .. We're all 
in favor of off-beat ads, provided 
they don’t get off the track. 
American Drill Bushing Co. re- 
produces in full color a package of 
five-flavor Life Savers—“The Candy 
with the Hole in the Middle.” This 
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American Drill Bushing fine 


calls attention to the fact that the 
advertiser's product, also repro- 
duced in full color, is “The Drill 
Bushing with the Hole in the Mid- 
dle.” The significance of this is ex- 
plained: 

Our 100% 


means every hole is EXACTLY centered 
Another 


concentricity inspection 


Life Saver’ for you! 


We don’t know if hole concentric- 
ity is a problem in bushings, but as- 
suming it is and that 100% concen- 
tricity inspection is something spe- 


cial with this company, we'd call 
this a fine off-beat ad. 

JACK L, STEIN, Drill 
Bushing Co. the 
idea, and RON E. CROOKS, art direc- 
tor, Jack Packard Co., Glendale, 
Cal., turned out the visualization. 

OTM Corp.’s ad is in the form of 
a poster such as you'd see tacked on 
a post office bulletin board. 
“Wanted” is “Phil Flange,’ who is 
represented as an unshaven, slack- 
eyed bum. Yet his alias is “Econ- 
of Perfection,’ and his de- 
scription builds him up as a very 
desirable character. In fact: “If you 
see him—you’re lucky—if you don’t 

look for him”. 

This is an off-beat ad all right, 
but we question the logic of iden- 


American 


executive, had 


omy 


tifying your product with a criminal 
type. 


Strong and plain . . Perhaps this 
one isn’t exactly off-beat, but it’s 
unusual. At the top of a full page of 
solid text, unrelieved except by the 
typographical device of setting each 
second paragraph in bold face, 
Stewart & Stevenson Services (a 
distributor of diesel engines) asks: 
“Have you ever read the small print 
to really see what’s in a guarantee?” 

The first part of the copy aims to 
the “average” 


cast suspicion on 


guarantee: 
The average warranty or guarantee is 


much 
je 218 


fine, as far as it goes. But how 





Print T 


arantee? 


Have You Ever Read The Sr 


What’s In A Gu 


Let's Examine An 
Averoge Guorantee 
M arante 


Really See 


Now Lot's Examine A 
Stewort & Stevenson 
Guerontee 


For more than Fity five years 


and 
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Stewart & Stevenson guoren 


the j 


STEWART & STEVENSON 


The Stewort & Stevenson quer 
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Stewart & Stevenson . . convincing 








“Don't Get Up! Sit Right Where You Are 
and Let Me Show You the R. D. Wood Hydrant” 
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R. D. Wood . . you sit and you read 





Aggressive sales executives are not sitting back wait- 


ing for the economic curve to move on to new heights. 


B uv Si ™ ESS Instead they are putting their sales efforts into the 


markets that have held up under 1958 conditions and 


R i G HT N ow show promise of equally robust activity in ’59. 


—an d 3 n One such market is the industry that produces paper 
and paperboard. So far in 1958 mills are producing 
19 S i 95.5% of the tonnage turned out in the same months 
last year. Naturally, purchases of materials and sup- 
plies are correspondingly good. 


The long-term outlook is for a 40% increase in paper 
consumption over the next seven years. 


Production, maintenance, engineering and manage- 
ment men in this industry read PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
each week for industry news, trends, and production 
ideas. Consistently they vote PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
the “most useful” paper. They pay more for it, renew 
subscriptions at the highest level in the field. 


Advertisers, too, put PAPER TRADE JOURNAL first by 
a wide margin. 


This is a market well worth cultivating intensively 
—right now and in 1959. Let us know if you are inter- 
ested in seeing market studies on selected types of 
products used in pulp and paper mills. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @® 


“the most useful paper” 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO « DENVER * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS « MIAMI 
HOUSTON * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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there’s something to 
that rumor about MacRAE’s 
This issue of 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
brings you the facts on 
the much-discussed 1958 

Usership Survey of 

MacRAE’s BLUE BOOK 


See Page 28 
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QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING. .. ANYWHERE! 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST., CHG. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 216 


protection does it really give the buyer? 
Let’s analyze the ‘‘fine print’’ in an 
average factory warranty and see! 


What’s wrong with the “average” 
guarantee is that (1) it protects 
only against defective materials or 
workmanship, (2) its time period is 
limited and (3) it does not cover 
normal wear during the period of 
use or the cost of installing new 
equipment. 


In the final analysis, the average 
warranty does not fully protect the buy- 
er. It is primarily a protection to the 
manufacturer. 


But, on the other hand, an engine 
bought from Stewart & Stevenson 
carries 


two guarantees . the factory war- 
ranty against defective workmanship or 
material and the unquestionable Stewart 
& Stevenson ‘guarantee of duty.”’ 


and 


There is no fine print in the Stewart & 
Stevenson guarantee 


The Stewart & Stevenson guarantee 
of duty specifies in plain and simple 
language what your engine is supposed 
to do on your particular job—to your 
Stewart & 
Stevenson guarantee is backed up with 
a provision that if your engine or equip- 


specifications—and _ this 


ment should fail and we cannot make 
it perform as specified when you bought 
it, 
expense and refund all money paid 

We think this is a great idea, not 
only because we've been “stung” 
by guarantees that merely did, as 
S &S says, protect the manufac- 
turer, but also a great advertising 
idea. 

Ad execution is as plain as you 
can possibly get, but the message 
is so strong and the copy so con- 
vincingly written that no “tech- 
nique” is needed. 

JOE MANNING, vice-president and 
general manager, Stewart and 
Stevenson, wrote this ad in the 
splendid manner of a man who 
knew what he was talking about 
and believed in it mightily. 


we will remove the engine at our 


Cid 


effective with the 


October 1958 issue 


FLOW 


roi at-talel-ve) 
its name to 


Material 
Handling 
Engineering 


An Industrial Publishing 
Corporation magazine 


812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








eeeaeeeeoeoooooooooooooeoeeoeeee 
> MAKE ’EM LAUGH! : 


© Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make yours laugh ® 
with the “Let’s Have Better Mottoes’’ monthly 
mailings. Unusual — effective — economical — 
exclusive. Write for details on your business letter- ® 


* 
head. 
4 FREDERICK E. GYMER ° 


$2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, Ohicg 
SSCSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSCESCESSEE 


EXECUTIVES LOVE IT 


Everybody gets a chuckle out of the Ex~- 
ecutive’s Decision Decider—the spin-dial 
humorous answers to business problems. 
Everyone wants it, saves it, asks for 
more. Less than 5c imprinted. Ideal for 
Xmas. Write for samples and prices. 

SALES STARTERS, Box 464, Great Neck, N. Y. 








LETTERS 


to the editor 





Uses Market Data Book 
on overseas trade mission 


You will be interested, I am sure, 
in learning how useful INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING S Annual Market Data & 
Directory Number has proved to a 
group of Americans many thousands 
of miles from the United States. 

I have just 
weeks in Yugoslavia as a member of 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce’s 1958 
Trade Mission to that country. Dur- 
ing that time we travelled 4,000 
miles throughout the country’s six 
Republics, visiting 16 plants, 11 
tourist centers, and holding group 
meetings with industrialists and 
government officials in ten major 
cities. 


returned from six 


As you may know, the objective 
of the Trade Mission Program of the 
Dept. of Commerce is to advance 
President Eisenhower’s aims of two- 
way world trade. The Trade Mission 
team, composed of three American 
businessmen and a member of the 
Department meets with business- 
men of the foreign country to help 
them understand American mar- 
kets, how to sell their products here, 
and how to buy here. 

Without question, the most useful 
book in our Travelling Library pro- 
vided by the Department was IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’s Anniél Mar- 
ket Data and Directory Number. 
Robert C. Gordon, advertising sales 
manager of Time; John Dewhurst, 
president of the Arrow Tool Co., 
Wethersfield, Conn., and I referred 
to it in every meeting. With it we 
were able to answer promptly and 
authoritatively innumerable ques- 
tions about many industries, and 
also provide names and addresses of 
trade associations as well as infor- 
mation about publications serving 
the various industries. 

As an industrial advertising agen- 
cy executive for over twenty years, 
I have always appreciated the serv- 
ice you render. But I never quite 
realized how far it can extend. 

If you are interested in any fur- 


ther details, I will be glad to provide 
them. 
FRED WITTNER 
Fred Wittner Advertising, New 
York, N.Y. 


Publicity issue called 
significant contribution 


# Your October issue on industrial 
publicity was excellent. It is not 
often that people in public relations 
will tell what might be considered 
“trade secrets.” Your magazine, by 
presenting the nuts-and-bolts of 
industrial publicity, is making a sig- 
nificant contribution toward the 
professionalization of the field. 

At the same time, you are taking 
the “mystery and magic” out of the 
subject, which should make this 
worthwhile tool more understand- 
able and useful to all. 

BERNARD E. URY 
Editorial Director, Ted Cox 
Associates, Chicago, IIl. 


Automatic Machining B.P.A. 
audited last five years 


# It has just been brought to our 
attention that your 1959 Market 
Data and Directory Number lists 
Automatic Machining without the 
audit emblem (on page 160). 
This is in error, since our mag- 
azine has been audited by B.P.A. 
for the past five years, and by 
C.C.A. prior to that. 
ARLINE R. LINDEMAN 
Assistant to Publisher, Screw 
Machine Publishing Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Communications guide 
hits target for reader 


= Congratulations on your article, 
“A basic guide to company com- 
munications” by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons (August, p. 
53). I believe it to be the best sum- 
mary of a company coordinated 
communications approach yet to ap- 
pear in print. 
Continued on page 220 





Croplife, the weekly newspaper 
of the agricultural chemicals 
industry, announces 


AN ALL NEW 
FERTILIZER - PESTICIDE 
PRODUCTION EDITION 


‘ . 76 | fro 
Beginning January 19, 1959, and 
every fourth week thereafter. 


New, in your 


deeper penetratio 
prime market! 

j f aw TT igg4 . 2 Ps 

New, added circulation at no 


added cost! 


Here’s a helpful, authoritative source 
on problems of liquid and dry formu- 
lation of pesticides, fertilizer mixing, 
carriers, equipment and mainte- 
nance, bagging and packaging, stor- 
age, safety, materials handling-—-and 
many more items that are the prime 
concern of your prospects! Here are 
“case history” articles, trade news, 
patent and trademark information. 
It’s the new FERTILIZER-PESTI- 
CIDE PRODUCTION EDITION 
of Croplife . . . published every 4th 
week beginning January 19, 1959 
aimed directly at production 
and plant 


men managers 


giving you a fully validated, named 


circulation of approximately 8,500 
top prospects in the fast-growing 
agricultural chemical field. Now . . 
while you’re looking for ways to 
make ’59 a bigger, better vear for 
you, reserve vour space in Croplife’s 
January 19 Fertilizer-Pesticide 
Production Edition. Plan a 
long program in Croplife to reach 
the complete buying team—produc- 
tion men and plant managers—of 


year- 


the booming fertilizer-pesticide field. 
Write, wire or call your nearest 
representative. 


Croplife 


The Miller Publishing Company 


Specializing in business 


journalism since 1873 
2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Photographic 
and 
Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 
SICKLES 

Phote-Reporting SERVICE 
193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 





Staff writer-photographer completely equipped, 
to handle full industrial assignments for pub- 
licity, public relations, internel or external 
house organ. Background: reporter, photog- 
rapher, editor (weekly papers); editor (house 
organ); technical publicity and public relations 
writer (major Philo. companies). Presently em- 
ployed, am interested in full-time industrial 
spot thet requires a range of abilities. Box 
559, ¢/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. Illi- 
nois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 

ment, and Circulation Required by the 

Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as 

Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 

and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) 

Of Industrial Marketing published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1958 ex- 
cept semi-monthly in June. 
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Managing Editor, T. S. 
Illinois 

Business Manager, C. 
Illinois 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
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individual owners must be given. If owned by 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 219 


The article discusses the Em- 
ploye Annual Report, indicating that 
a number of these reports have been 
examined in a nation-wide contest. 
I would like very much to see sam- 
ples of the reports which have won 
this contest. Would you please be 
good enough to let me know who 
should be contacted for this infor- 
mation? 

G. PETITPAS 
Employe Relations Adminis- 
trator, American Metal Climax, 

Inc. New York 6, N.Y. 
[Thanks for your kind words. We 
suggest contacting the authors di- 
rectly: Newcomb & Sammons, 224 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill—Ed.] 


Write ads for criticizers 
or for product buyers? 


# It appears that I’ve been intro- 
duced to your Copy Chasers column 
in a rough manner. My static con- 
trol ad, which featured a headline 
in Russian and a picture of Khru- 
schev, was tabbed “Completely ri- 
diculous, unbelievable and in bad 
taste.” [See cut at right]. 

Copy Chasers for September was, 
according to your headline, sup- 
posed to deal with headlines. The 
head on my ad reads: “Control is 
first! Now—one step static control 
with switching reactors.” Since the 
Russians have been on a lingering 
kick about having invented every- 
thing first, we wanted our readers 
to know that we were first with 
switching reactors . . . kind of kid- 
ding on the square. The words “one 
step” are entirely meaningful to sys- 
tems and control engineers. Up to 
now, they’ve had to use several 
modules to accomplish logic in sta- 
tic switching. 

As for the lead (which Copy 
Chasers quoted—not the head) I see 
nothing “completely ridiculous” 
about it. The lead reads: “No won- 
der Nikita looks worried. Control 
has taken the strain off American 
industry’s pocketbook by cutting 
the cost of static control.” Here we 
tie in two facts, as even a fair critic 
could have determined: 


1. The Russians would like nothing 


better than for the United States 
to spend itself into destruction. 


2. The high cost of some static con- 
trol systems has been a big deter- 
rent in their use. Control,—our re- 
actor division—has cut this cost 
tremendously, and we tell this story 
through paid advertising. 


Obviously, Copy Chasers did not 
read the copy. I can’t find one “un- 
believable” idea in it. As for bad 
taste .. . no one from my company 
was offended; on one in our vast 
market was offended; the U. S. 
State Department was not offended, 
and last and least, the Russians 
were not offended when I presented 
them with a reprint at a recent 
trade show in New York. 

This ad has drawn 527 bingo card 
inquiries and 47 letterhead inquir- 
ies. When its schedule is complete, 
it probably will bring in around 
800-850 inquiries . . . somewhat be- 
low what I dream about, but con- 
siderably above competition. In a 
reader recall survey, the ad was 
first in its class. In another book, 
the ad drew the second highest 
number of inquiries for a particular 
month. A double truck, four-color 
job beat it out, as I recall. 

How should I direct my work in 
the future? To whom should I write 

. people who will buy my prod- 
uct, or people who criticize my ads? 
JAMES W. GRAHAM 

Advertising Manager, Control, A 

Division of Magnetics, Butler, 

Pennsylvania * 
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. SPEAKING 


1959 Appropriation Problems 


Leading industrial advertisers and their agencies are 
now in the midst of considering sales prospects and ad- 
vertising appropriations for 1959. While most companies 
expected 1958 to be a much better year for sales than it 
has turned out to be, and made appropriations accord- 
ingly, these were trimmed as volume declined, with the 
result that industrial advertising expenditures are well 
below 1957, although not so much as the reduction in 
publication page volume would indicate. 

Fourth-quarter business has shown a _ noticeable 
pick-up. In fact, business has increased so rapidly that 
many manufacturers selling to industry believe that 
1959 will make a come-back which may bring sales vol- 
ume close to 1957 levels. For most companies 1957 was 
the greatest year in history for both sales and profits. 

This feeling of optimism is bolstered by much more 
favorable prospects for capital spending. The Federal 
Reserve Board and other authorities are predicting 
much heavier investments in plant and equipment in 
1959 than had been thought likely only a few months 
ago. The disappearance of recession psychology and the 
development of greater confidence in the immediate fu- 
ture have led industrial managements to tackle the 
pressing job of plant modernization with renewed de- 
termination. 

While many companies have been accustomed to 
make advertising appropriations on the basis of a per- 
centage of sales for the current period, many more are 
now examining the job to be done and the opportunities 
which lie ahead. This is a far more logical method of 
determining expenditures than an arbitrary percentage 
of sales for 1958 would be. It takes into account the al- 
ready noticeable improvement in the sales picture, plus 
the assurance that business in general will be conducted 
at a much higher level of volume than we have experi- 
enced for most of the current calendar year. 

Many large companies which have tried to put their 
marketing and advertising programs on a more accurate 
and scientific basis have adopted the task approach, de- 
ciding on the basis of all available information, includ- 
ing detailed forecasts of probable volume in all markets, 
what they can expect to accomplish in a given period, 
provided adequate facilities for carrying the sales story 
to buyers are made available. Companies using this 
method will undoubtedly appropriate advertising funds 
in the light of the more favorable outlook and the op- 
portunity to show substantial increases in sales volume 
during the coming year. 

One of the greatest opportunities to assure a business 
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“The job’s bigger than we expected. You'd better use the 
big shovel.” 


rise in the industrial field will be through the introduc- 
tion of new and improved products. It is always neces- 
sary to make more ambitious plans to launch new prod- 
ucts than are needed in the promotion of those which 
are well established and have clearly defined markets 
which have been successfully cultivated over a period 
of years. The introduction of a new product calls for 
special effort not only in terms of market research to 
pinpoint the areas where volume business may be ex- 
pected, but also aggressive plans to assure the enthusi- 
astic cooperation of both the sales organization of the 
manufacturer and those of distributors. 

This is a time when bold planning should pay off 
handsomely. Pushing ahead confidently toward reason- 
able goals for market development and sales volume, 
especially when some competitors may be lagging in 
their sales and advertising programs, will enable a com- 
pany to outdistance those which adopt cautious and 
over-conservative policies during a period of rapid re- 
covery from recession lows. 

The rate of improvement probably will not be uni- 
form, since companies which have decided to take ad- 
vantage of improved conditions and gear their sales and 
marketing activities to expanded opportunities in 1959 
will undoubtedly do much better than those which wait 
for sales volume to increase before stepping up their ef- 
fort all along the line. 

With business on the move, managements of com- 
panies supplying the needs of industry have the oppor- 
tunity to accelerate recovery by their own confident, 
determined and aggressive approach to marketing prob- 


lems. 
Re ae fh 
— 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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and more manufacturers selling these markets use ; y, than any other publication! 


Reach over 20,000 Operating Officials and 
Executives, Plant Superintendents and Shop 
Foremen, Production Managers, Plant Engi- 
neers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and 
Fuel Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat 
Treaters through IL. H. Industrial heating, as a 
market, is now in a period where industry is 
reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of imme- 
diate and extensive replacement by modern 
equipment . and L H. reaches every man 
concerned with industrial operations... 100° 
coverage, regardless of classification. 


I. H. Produces Results . 
only publication editori 
the industrial 
ment 


. » Because I. H. is the 
lly specializing in all 


heating 


needed in 


s and 
found that 
I H. can and does move large and small 
equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 

. economically in all classifications. 
At the top is a partial list of the products L H. 
has successfully sold. Write today for specific 
recommendations on how to sell your products 
effectively through I. H. 


other products, advertisers 


Write for folder “Pertinent Facts 
About Industrial Heating for 1959” 





WHAT DO READERS, GET 
IN Mill & Factory 
THEY CAN’T GET ANYWHERE ELSE? 


The readers of Mitt & Factory — the men in charge 
of production and maintenance engineering through- 
out industry — get a unique editorial service avail- 
able in no other publication. They get a balanced 
diet of “how-to-do-it-now” information that helps 
them solve their day-to-day problems. This is a 
balanced diet because MIL & Factory is the only 
publication that recognizes the community of job 
interest between production and maintenance engi- 
ncering ..- a good reason why M & F leads in most 
readership studies in its field. 


Advertisers in Mitt & Factory get intensive, every- 
issue, readership in an atmosphere conducive to their 
sales message. If your product is specified and used 
by men in charge of production and maintenance 
engineering — if it can help these important people 
save time and money — up efficiency — turn out a 
better product at lower cost — Mitt & Factory is 
your ideal communications medium. 


That’s why it makes sense to carry your basic 
schedule in MILL & FACTORY — to reach the 
men identified by industrial salesmen as the 
men your sales force must see to sell. 














Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 








Mill ¢ Factory 


Mill & Factory 


Serving the men responsible for production and main- 
tenance engineering throughout industry — the men 
regardless of title your sales force must see to sell. 
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